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4 Pr^ajce. 

This mode has also the advantage of exercising the learner in rea- 
sonmg, instead of making him a listener, while the author reasons be- 
fore him. 

The examples in the first fifty pages invc^ye nearly all the opera- 
tions, that are ever required in simple numerical equations, with one 
and two unknown quantities. 

In the ninth article, the learner is taught to generalize particular 
cases, and to form rules. Here he is first taught to represent known 
quantities by letters, and at the same time the purpose of it. The 
^ansition from particular cases to general principles is made as gra- 
dual as possible. At first only a part of the question is generalized, 
end afterwards the whole of it. 

When the learner understands the purpose of representing known 
^{Uantities as well as unknown, by letters or general symbols, be is 
.considered as fairly introduced to the subject of algebra, and ready 
to commence where the subject is usually commenced in other trea- 
tises. Accordingly he is taught the fundamental rules, as applied to 
literal quantities. Much of this however is only a recapitulation in 
a geaeral form, of what he has previously learnt, in a particular form. 

After this, various subjects are taken up and discussed. There is 
nothing peculiar in the arrangement or in the manner of treating 
them. Hie author has used his own language, and explained as 
jseemed to him best, without reference to any other work. A large 
number of examples introduce and illustrate every principle, and as 
far as seemed practicable, the subjects are taught by example ratJier 
than by explanation. 

The demonstration of the Binomial Theorem is entirely original, so 
far as regards the rule for finding the coefficients. The rule itself is 
the same that has always been used. The manner of treating and 
.demonstrating the principle of summing strits by difference, is also 
original.* 

Proportions have been discarded in algebra as well as in arithmetic. 
The author intended to give, in an appendix, some directions for using 
proportions, to as^st those who might have occasion to read other 
treatises on mathematics. But this volume was already too large to 
admit it. It is believed, however, that few will find any difficulty in 
|his respect. If they do, one hour's study of some treatise which ex- 
jplains proportions wUl remove it. * 

* See BoetOD Journal of Philoeojibj and the Artt, No. 5, for Bfaf , 1895. 
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In order to study this work to advantage, the learner should solve 
e^ery question in course, and do it algebraically. If he finds a ques- 
tion which he can solve as easily without the aid of algebra as with 
it, he may be assured, this is what the author expected. If he first 
solves a question, which involves no difficulty, he will understand 
perfectly what he is about, and he will thereby be enabled to encoun- 
ter those which are difficult. 

When the learner is directed to turn back and do in a new way, 
something be has done before, let him not fail to do it, for it will be 
necessary to his future progress ; and it will be much better to trace 
the new principle in what he has done before, than to have a new ex- 
ample for it. 

The author has heard it objected to his arithmetics by some, that 
they are too easy. Perhaps the same objection will be made to this 
treatise on algebra. But in both cases, if they are too easy, it is the 
fault of the subject, and not of the book. For in the First Lessons, 
there is no explanation ; and in the Sequel there J s probably less than 
in any other books, which explain at all. As easy however as they 
are, the author believes that whoever undertakes to teach them, will 
find the intellects of his scholars more exercised in studying them, 
than in studying the most difficult treatise he can put into their 
hands. When the learner feels, that the subject is above his capacity, 
he dares not attempt any thing himself, but trusts implicitly to the 
author ; but when he finds it level with his capacity, he readily en- 
gages in it. But here there is something more. The learner^ is re- 
quired to perform a part himself. He finds a regular part assigned 
to him, and if the teacher does his duty, the learner must give a great 

many explanations which he does not find in the book. 

1* 
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Introduction. 

The operations explained in Arithmetic are sufficient for 
the solution of all questions in numbers, that ever occur ; but 
it k to be observed, that in every question there are two dis- 
tinct things to be attended to ; first, to discover, by a course 
of reasoning, what operations are necessary ; and, secondly, to 
perform those operations. The first of these, to a certain ex- 
lent, is more easily.; leanit than the second ; but, after the 
method of perfonni]!;?g the operations is understood, all the dif- 
ficulty in solving abstruse and complicated questions consists 
in discovering how the operations are to be applied. 

It is often diflScult, and sometimes absolutely impossible to 
dfiscover, by the ordinary modes of reasoning, how the funda- 
mental operations are to be applied to the solution of questions. 
It is our purpose, in this treatise, to show how this difficulty 
may be obviated. 

It has been shown in Arithmetic, that ordinary calculations 
are very much facilitated by a set of arbitrary signs, called 
Jigures ; it will now be shown that the reasoning, previous to 
cSculation, may receive as great assistance firom another set 
of arbitrarv signs. 

Some of the signs have already been explained in Arithme- 
tic ; they will here be briefly recapitulated. 

(=) Two horizontal lines are used to express the words 
** are equal to^^ or any other similar expression. 

(+) A cross, one line being horizontal and the other per- 
pendicular, signifies " added toJ*^ It may be read and, more, 
plus, or any similar expression ; thus, 7 -1- 5 z= 12, is read 7 
and 5 are 12, or 5 added iol is e^ual to 12, or 7 plu^ 5 is equal 
to 12* Plus is a Latin word signifying more. 

( — ) A horizontal line, signifies subtracted Jrom, It is some- 
times read less or minus. Minus is Latin, signifying less. Thus 
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The first object of the author of the folio wiug treatise has been ta 
make the transition from arithmetic to algebra as gradual as possible. 
The book, therefore, commences with practical questions in simple 
equations, such as the learner might readily solve without the aid of 
algebra. This requires the explanation of only the signs plus and 
minus;, the mode of expressing multiplication and division, and th? 
sign of equality ; together with the use of a letter to express the un^ 
known quantity. These may be understood by any one who has a 
tolerable knowledge of arithmetic. All of them, except the use of the 
letter, bave been explained in arithmetic. To reduce such an equation 
requires only the application of the ordinary rules of arithmetic ; and 
tliese are applied so simply, that scarcely any one cam mistake them, 
if left entirely to himself. One or two questions are solved first with 
^le explanation in order to give the learner an idea of what iswmt- 
ed, and he is then left to solve several by himself. 

The most simple combinations are given first, then those which are 
more difficult. The learner is expected to derive most of his know- 
ledge by solving the examples himself ; therefore care has been taken 
to make the explanations as few and as brief as is consistent with 
giving an idea of what is required. 

In fact, explanations rather embarrass than aid the learner, because 
he is apt to trust too much to them, and neglect to employ his own 
powers ; and because the explanation is fi*equently not made in the 
way, that would naturally suggest itself to him, if he were left to ex* 
amine the subject by himself. The best mode, therefore, seems to be» 
to give examples so simple as to require little or no explanation, and 
let the learner reason for himself, taking care to make them more dif-> 
ficult as he proceeds. This method, besides giving tbe learner confi-^ 
dence, by making him rely on his own powers, is much more interest* 
lag to him, because he seems to himself to be constantly making new 
discoveries. Indeed, an apt scholar will frequently make origiaal ex« 
planations much more simple than would have been given by th^ 
author. 
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14 — 6 = 8, is read 6 subtracted from 14, or 14 less G, or 14 
mtnttf 6 is equal to 8. / 

Observe that the signs + and — affect the numbers which 
they stand inunediately before, and no others. Thus 
14 _ 6 + 8 = 16 ; and H + 8 — (i = 16 ; 
and 8 — 6 + 14 = 16 ; and, m fine, — G + 8 + 14 = 16. In 
all these cases the 6 only is to be subtracted, and it is the 
same, whether it be first subtracted from one of the numbers, 
and then the rest be added, or whether all the others be added 
and that be subtracted at last. 

(X) (.) An inclined cross, or a point, is used to express 
multiplication ; thus, 5x3 = 15, or 5.3= 15. 

(-7-) A horizontal line, with a point above and another be- 
low it, is used to express division. Thus 1 5 -;- 3 = 5, is read 

15 divided iy 3 is equal to 5. 

But division is more frequently expressed in the form of a 
fraction {Arilh. Art. XVI. Part II.), the divisor being made the 
denominator, and the dividend the numerator. Thus y = 6, 
is read 15 divided by 3 is equal to 5, or one third of 15, is 5, 
or 15 contains 3, 5 times. 

Example. 6 X 9 + 15 — 3 = 7 . 8 — V + .14. 
This is read, 9 .times 6 and 15 less 3 are equal to 8 times 7 less 

16 divided by 4, and 14. 

To find the value of each side ; 9 times 6 are 54 and 15 are 
69, less 3 are 66. Then 8 times 7 are 56, less 16 divided by 
4, or 4 are 52, and 14 more are 66. 

In questions proposed for solution, it is always required to 
find one or more quantities which are unknown ; these, when 
found,^ are the answer to the question. It will be found ex- 
tremely usefiil to have signs to express these unknown quanti- 
ties, because it will enable us to keep the object more steadily 
and distinctly in view. We shall also be able to represent 
certain operations upon them by the aid of signs, which will 
greatly assist us in arriving at the result. 

Algebraic signs are in fact nothing else than an abridgment, 
of conunon language, by which a long process of reasoning i8\ 
presented at once in a single view. 

The signs generally used to express the unknown quantities 
above mentioned are some of the last letters of the alphabet, as 
X, y, Zt &c ^\ 
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I. Equations. 11 

1. 1. Two men, A and B, trade in company, and gain 267 
dollars, of which B has twice as much as A. What is the share 
of each ? 

In this example the unknown quantities are the particular 
shares of A and B. 

Let X represent the number of dollars in A's share, then 2 x 
will represent the number of dollars in B's share. Now these 
added together must make the number of dollars in both their 
shares, that is, 267 dollars. 

a: + 2a? = 267 
Putting all the a:'s together, 3 a: = 267 

If 3 0? are 267, 1 a? is ^ of 267 in the same manner as if 3 
oxen were worth $267, 1 ox would be worth ^ of it. 

0? = 89 = A's share. 
2 a? = 178 = B's share. 

2. Four men. A, B, C, and D, found a purse of money con- 
taining $325, but not agreeing about the division of it, each 
took as much as he could get ; A got a certain sum, B got 5 
times as much ; C, 7 times as much ; and D, as much as B and 
C both. How many dollars did each get ? 

Let X represent the number of dollars that A got ; then B 
got 5 a?, C 7x, and D (5 a? -{- 7a:) = 12 x. These, added toge- 
ther, must make $325, the whole number to be divided. 

a? + 5i? + 7a:+12a?=325 
Putting all the a?'s together, 25 a: = 325 

a? = 13 = A's share. 
5x= 65= B's " 
7a? = 91=C's " 
12a?=156 = D'8 

AWc. All examples of this kind in algebra admit of proof. 
In this case the work is proved by adding together the several 
shares. If they are equal to the whole sum, 325, the work is 
right. As the answers are not given in this work, it will be 
well for the learner always to prove his results. 

In the same manner perform the following examples. 

3. Said A to B, my horse and saddle together are worth 
^130, but the horse is worth 9 times as much as the saddle. 
What is the value of each } 

4. Three men. A, B, and C, trade in company, A puts in a 
certain sum, B puts in 3 times as much, and C puts in as much 
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as A and B both ; they gain $65B. What is each man's share 
€if the gain f 

5. A gentleman, meeting 4 poor persons, distributed 60 
cents among them, giving the second twice, the third three 
times, and the fourtli four times as much as the first. How 
many cents did he give to each ? 

6. A gentleman left 1 1 000 crowns to be divided between 
his widow, two sons, and three daughters. He intended that 

/^ the widow should receive twice the share of a son, and that 
each son should receive twice the diare of a daughter. Re- 
quired the share of each. 

Let X represent tlic share of a daughter, then 2x will^repre- 
sent the share of a son, &c. 

7. Foiir^ gentlemen entered into a speculation, for which 
. . they subscribed $4755, of* which B paid 3 times as much as A, 
^ and C paid as much as A and B, and D paid as much as B and 

C. What did each pay i 

8^ A man bought some oxen, some cows, and some sheep 
for $1400 ; there were an equal nmnber of «ach sort. For 
the oxen he gave $42 apiece, for the cows $20, and for the 
«heep $8 apiece. How many were there of each sort i 

In this example the unknown quantity is the number of each 
sort, but the number of each sort being the same, one charac- 
ter will express it. 

Let X denote the number of each sort. 
Then X oxen, at $42 apiece, will come to 42 x dolls., and x 
cows, at $20 apiece, will come to 20 x dolls., and x sheep, at 
$8 apiece, will come to 8 a? dolls. These added together must 
make the whole price. 

42a?+20a? + 8a? = 1400 
Putting the oj's together, . . 70 a? = 1400 

Dividing by 70, a?= 20 

Am. 20 of each acuct. 

9. A man sold some calves and some sheep for $374, the 
calves at $5, and the sheep at $7 apiece ; there were three 
times as many calves as sheep. How many were there of 
each i 

Let X denote the number of sheep ; then So? will denote the 
number of calves* 
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* 

Then x sheep, at ^7 apiece, will come to 7 a? dolls., and 3 x 
calves, at $5 apiece, will come to 5 times 3 x dolls., that is, 
15 a? dolls. 
These added together must make the whole price. 

7:r+15a:z=:374 
Putting the a?'s together, 22 a: = 374 
Dividing by 22, j: zz: 1 7 = number of sheep, 

3 3?=: 51= " calves. 

The learner must have remarked by this time, that when a 
question is proposed, the first thing to be done, is to find, by 
means of the unknown quantitj^, an expression which shall be 
equal to a given quantity, and then from that, by arithmetical 
operations, to deduce the value of the unknown quantity. 

This expression of equality between two quantities, is called 
an eqaation. In the last example, 7 a? + 15 a: == 374 is an eqiwr 
lion. 

The quantity or quantities on the left of the sign = are called 
the first member^ tliose on the right, the second menJber of the 
equation. (7 a: -f- 1 ^ ^) is the first member of the above equa- 
tion, and 374 is the second member. 

Quantities connected by the signs + and — are called terms. 
7 X and 15 a^ are terms in the above equation. 

The figure written before a letter showing how many times 
the letter is to be taken, is called the coefficient of that letter. 
In the quantities 7 a:, 15 a?, 22 a?; 7, 15, 22, are coefficients of a?. 

The process of forming an equation by the conditions of a 
question, is called putting ike question into an equation. 

The process by'wiiich the value of the unknown quantity is 
found, -after the question is put into an equation, is called solv- 
ing or reducing the equation. 

No rufes can be given for putting, questions into equations; ^ 
this must be learned by practice ; but rules may be found for 
solving most of the equations that ever occur. 

After the preceding questions were put into equation, the 
first thing was to reduce all the terms containing the unknown 
quantity to one term, which was done by adding the coeffi- 
cients. As 7 r + 15 a? are 22 x. Then, smce 22 a? = 374, 1 x 
must be equal to ^^ ^^ 374. That is, 

When the unknown quantity in one member is reduced to one 
tenUf and stands equal to a knovm quantity in the other j its value i$ 

2 
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found by dhnding the knoum quantity by the coefficient of the un- 
knoum quantity. 

10. A man bought some oranges, some lemons, and some 
pears, for 156 cents ; the oranges at 6 cents each, the lemons 
at 4 cents, and the pears at 3 cents ; there was an equal num- 
ber of each sort. Required the number of each. /Z ^^r/? 

11. In fencing the side of a field, the length of which was 
460 yards, two workmen were employed ; one fenced 9 yards, 
and the other 6 yards per day. How many days did they 
work.? 3^ '^•'' 

12. Three men built 780 rods of fence ; the first built 9 
rods per day, the second 7, and the third 5 ; the second work- 
ed three times as many days as the first, and the third, twice as 
many days as the second. How many days did each work .^ , 

13. A man bought some oxen, some cows, and some calves 
for $348 ; the oxen at $38 each, the cows at $18, and the 
calves at $4. There were three times as many cows as oxen, 
and twice as many calves as cows. How many were there of 
each sort i ^ ^C^"' *" • 

14. A merchant bought a quantity of flour for $132 ; for one 
half of it he gave $5 per barrel, and for the other half $7. 
How many barrels were there in the whole t v^.''^' -v-/' .*<^.- 

Let X denote one half the number of barrels. 

. 15. From two towns, which are 187 miles apart, two travel* 
lers set out at the same time with an intention of meeting 5 one 
of them travels at the rate of 8, the other of 9 miles each day. 
In how many days will they meet \ 4 //^3<^^. ^^ 
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n. 1. A cask of wine was sold for $45, which was only } 
^ of what it cost. Required the cost. ^ * 

Let a? denote the cost. 

Three fourths of cr may be written | a? or — . The latter is 

4 

preferable. 

i?=:45 

4 
^^=15 



4 

a; = 60 . Am. 4^60 



n. Equaikms. li 

If J of 0? conies to 45, then _ must come to i of 45, or 

4 

15, and oc will be 4 times 15, or CO. 

A better method. 

^ = 45 
4 

3a? = 45x 4=180 
a? = 60 

Observe, that — is the same as J of 3 x. Now if } of 3 op 

4 

is 45, 3 a? itself must be 4 times 45, or 180; 3 x being 180, a? 
must be \ of 180, which is 60. 

2. A man, being asked his age, answered, that if its half 
and its third were added to it the sum would be 88. What 
was his age f 

Let X denote his age ; then, 



a; + -^+-^=88 

Reducing the terms to a com- ) 6x.Sx,2x go 

mon denominator, > ^ ^ ^ 

Adding them together, ^^^=88 

6 

^ of 1 1 x being 88, Ux will be 6 times 88, 1 1 a? = 528 
Dividing by II, a? = 48 

Ans. 48 years. 

3. If I of a hogshead of wine cost $65 ; what will a hogs- 
head cost at that rate ? / 

4. There is a pole ^ and | under water, and 5 feet out of 
water ; what is the length of the pole? 

Let X denote the whole length. Then ^-|-^ -f. 5 must be 

2 3 

equal to the whole length. Hpnce, 



Reducing to a conunon denominator, 



2^3^ 



*. 
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Adding together, ^=^4. 5 

Since the two members are equal, if—? be subtracted from 

6 

bothy they will still be equal ; hence, 

^=5 



6 
and x=z30 Ans. GO feet. 

Proof, One half of 30 is 15, and one third of thirty is 10. 
Now 30 =15 + 10 + 5. 

There is another mode of reducing the above equation which 
in most cases is to be preferred. It is the same in principle. 

If both members of an equation be multiplied by the same 
number, they evidently will still be equal. 

In the equation, 

2^3^ 
First multiply both members by 2, the denominator of one ot 
the fractions, and it becomes, 

2a:=a:+^+10. 

Next multiply both members by 3, the denominator of the 
other fraction, wad it becomes, 

6cr = 3a: + 2a? + 30 

or 6 a? = 5 a? -f" ^^* 
Subtracting 5 x from both members, 

X =. 30 as before. 

5. In an orchard of fruit trees | of them bear apples, ^ of 
them pears, | of them plums, 7 bear peaches, and 3 bear cher- 
ries ; these are all the trees in the orchard. How many are 
there.? *S0 v^v>^ 

6. A farmer, being asked how many sheep he had, answer- 
ed, he had them in four pastures ; in the first he had ^ of them, 
in the second 1, in the third ^ and in the fourth he had 24 
sheep. How many had he in the whole ? f^i^^' 

7. A person having spent ^ and | of his money, had $26| 
left. How much money had he at first ? f^ ^ S'f* J{^ .$^y^^*^>*^ 

8. A man driving his geese to market, was met by another, 
ndio said good morrow, master, witli your hundred geese ; said 
jhe^ I have not a hundred, but if I had as many more, and half 
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as many more, and two geese and a half, I should have a hun- 
dred. How many had he ? «f2r*^^^. 

9. A and B having found a bag of money, disputed about 
the division of it. A said that \ and i and \ of the money 
made ,$130, and if B could tell how much money there was, he 
should have it all, otherwise none of it. How much money 
was there in the bag ? ^6i,Jf^ c^^^i^^lx.^^^*^ 

10. Upon measuring the com produced in a field, being 06 
bushels, it appeared that it had yielded only one third part 
more than was sown. How much was sown ? M A>^^^ *^fy^ 

11. A man sold 96 loads of hay to two persons ; to the first 
I, and to the second | of what his stack contained. How ma- 
ny loads did the stack contain at first t /CL, Ji -h c^^^-.^ 

12. A and B talking of their ages, A says to B if ^, ^, and i^ 
of my age be added to my age, and 2 years more, the sum will 
be twice my age. What was his age .'* 

13. What siun of money is that whose ^, |, and \ part added 
together amount to £9 .'^ 

14. The account of a certain school is as follows : yV of the 
boys learn geometry, | learn grammar, fV learn arithmetic, 
2=V learn spelling, and 9 learn to read. What is the number 
of scholars in the school t 

15. There is a fish whose head weighs 9 lb. his tail weighs 
as much as his head and half his body, and his body weighs as 
much as his head and tail both. What is the weight of the 
fish? 

Represent the weight of the body by x. 

16. There is a fish whose head is 4 inches long, the tail is 
twice the length of the head, added to | of the length of the 
body, and the body is as long as the head and tail both. What 
is the whole length of the fish ^, 

17. A and B talking of their ages, A says to B, your age is 
twice and three fifths of my age, and the sum of pur ages is 64. 
What is the age of each ^, 

18. A man divided $40 between two persons ; to the first he 
gave a certain sum, and to the second cxnly | as much. How 
much did he give to each ^ 

Let X denote the share of the first, — will denote the share 

5 

2* 



uP 
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of the second. These added together must make $40. 





^ 5 


Multiplying by 5, 


5 a? + 3 a? = 200 


Adding together, 
Dividing by 8, 


Sx — 200 

X 25 — share of the first. 




'^^— 15— « second. 
5 



19. Three persons are to share $290 in the following man- 
ner : the second is to have two thirds, and the third three fourths 
as much as the first. What is the share of each ? 

20. A farmer wishes to mix 100 bushels of provender, con 
sisting of rye, barley, and oats, so that it may contain 4 as 
much barley as oats, and \ as much rye as barley. How much 
of each must there be in the mixture ? 

21. Divide 40 apples between two boys in the proportion of 
. 3 to 2. 

The proportion 3 to 2 signifies that the second will have 5 
as many as the first. 

22. A gentleman gave to 3 persons £98. The second re- 
ceived five-eighths of the sum given to the first, and the third 
one-fifth of what the second had. Whait did each receive ? 

23. A prize of $1280 was divided between two persons, in 
the proportion of 9 to 7. What was the share of each ? 

24. Three men trading in company, put in money in the fol- 
lowing proportion ; the first 3 dollars as often as the second 7, 
and the third 5. They gain $960. What is each man's share 
of the gain ? 

Observe, the second put in | of what the first put in, and the 
third put in f . 

25. Three men traded together ; the first put in $700, the 
second $450, and the third $950. They gained $420. What 
was the share of each i 

Observe, the second put m 4ff = 4f = .^^ of what the first 
pat in, &c. 
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III. 1. Two men, A and B, hired a pasture together for 
$55, and A was to pay $13 more than B. What did each 

pay? 

Suppose B paid x dollars ; A was to pay 13 dollars more ; 
therefore he paid x -^ 13. These put together must make the 
whole 55 dollars. 

a?-fa?+13 = 55 
Putting the x*s together, 

2a? + 13 = 55 
It appears that 2 cr is not so much as 55 by 13, therefore tak-* 
ing 13 from 55, 

2a? = 55 — 13 
2a?=:42 
Dividing by 2, a? = 21 = B's share. 

B's share is $21, and A's, being 13 more, is $34, 
a? + 13= 21 + 13 = 34 = A's share. 
Proof. 34 -j- 21 = 55 the whole sum. 

2. A man bought a horse and chaise for $300 ; the horse 
cost $28 more than the chaise. What was the price of each ? 

3. A man bequeathed his estate of $12000 to his son and 
daughter ; the sun was to have $2350 more than the daughter. 
What was the share of each f 

4. A father who has three sons, leaves them 16000 crowns. 
The will specifies that the eldest shall have 2000 crowns more 
than the second, and that the second shall have 1000 more 
than the youngest. What is the share of each ? 

Let X denote the number of crowns in the share of the 
youngest, then x -{- 1000 will denote the share of the second, 
and .r + 1 000 + 2000 will denote the share of the eldest. 
These added together must make the whole sum. 

x-\-x + 1000 + X+ 1000 + 2000 = 16000 
Putting together the cc's and the numbers, 

3 a: +4000 = 16000 
It appears that 3 a: is not so much as 16000 by 4000, therefore 
subtracting 4000 from 16000, 

3 a? = 16000— 4000 
3a? = 12000 
Dividing by 3, a? = 4000 = share of the youngest. 

The share of the youngest is 4000 crowns; add to this 1000, 
it makes 5000, the share of the second, 

X + 1000 = 5000= share of the second. 
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Add 2000 more^ it makes 7000, the share of the eldest, 
a? + 1000 4- 2000 =v7000 = shore of the eldest. 
Proof, The several shares added make IGOOO crowns wnich 
is the wh(^ estate. 

5. A draper bought three pieces of cloth, which together mea- 
sured 159 yards ; the second piece was 15 yards longer than 
the first, and the third was 24 yards longer than the second. 
What was the length of each ? 

6. A gentleman bequeathed an estate of $65000 to his wife, 
two sons, and three daughters. Tlie wife was to have $2000 
less than the elder son, and $3000 more than the younger son ; 
and the portion of each of the daughters was $3500 less than 
that of the younger son. Required the share of each. 

The 1st example may be performed differently. Let a? de- 
note the number of dollars paid by A ; B paid $13 less, there- 
fore X — 13 will represent the number of dollars paid by B. 
These added together must make the whole. 

x + x—lS = 55 
Putting the x*s together, 2x — 13 = 55 
It appears that 2a? is more than 55 by 13, therefore add 13 to 
55 to make 2 a?, 

2aj = 55+ 13 

2 a? = 68 

Dividing by 2, a: = 34 = A's share. 

This gives A's share $34, from which subtract $13, and it gives 

B's share $21, as before, 

a? — 13 = 21 = B's share. 

In the same manner perform the 2d and 3d. The 4th may 
be solved in a similar manner. 

Let the elder son's share be represented by x. Tlie second 
son's share, being $2000 less, will be x — 2000. The young- 
er son's share, being $1000 less still, will be a? — 2000 — 1000- 
These added together must make the whole sum. 

X 4. x— 2000 + a?— 2000— 1000 = 16000 
Putting the a;'s together and the numbers together, 

3 a:— 5000=16000. 

It appears that 3 a? is more than 16000 by 5000, therefore add 
5000 to 16000, 

3a?= 16000-1- 5000 

3a? = 21000 
Dividing by 3, a?= 7000 
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The elder son's share is ^7000, as before. The others may 
be easily found from this. 

Again, let x denote ,the second son's share. The elder son's, 
being $2000 more, will be a: + 2000. The yomiger son's, 
being $1 000 less, will be a? — 1 000. These added together 
must make the whole. 

0? + 2000 + 0? + X — 1000 = 16000 
Patting the <r's together and the numbers together, 

3a^_|. 1000=: 16000 

3aj=: 16000 — lOOa 
3x= 15000 
X = 5000 
The second son's share is $5000, as before. From this the 
rest are easily found. 

Perform the 5th and 6th in a similar way. 

7. At a certain election 943 men voted, and the candidate 
chosen had a majority of 65. How many voted for each f 

8. A person employed 4 workmen ; to the first of whom he 
gave 2 shillings more than to the second ; to the second 3 shil* 
lings more than to the third ; and to the third 4 more than to 
the fourth. Their wages amounted to 32 shillings. What did 
each receive ? 

9. A cask, which held 146 gallons, was filled with a mixture 
of brandy, wine, and water. In it there were 15 gallons of 
wine more than there were of brandy, and as much water as 
both wine and brandy. What quantity was there of each ? 

Observe, that after the question is put into equation, the pur- 
pose is tb make x stand alone in one member of the equation, 
equal to a known quantity in the other member, theii the value 
of X is found. In the preceding examples in this^rt. x has 
been found only in the first member, but connected with known 
quantities by the signs -|- and — . In the solution of these equa- 
tions ilue first iking was to unite aU the x'« into one term^ and all the 
knovM quantities into another, TKen, if the number which stood 
on tJie same side vjith x, had the sign -|- before ity thai number was 
svbtracted from the other member of the equation ; hut if it had the 
ngn — bepre ity it was added to the other member. Then the second 
member was divided by the coefficient of x, and the answer was oIh 
tained, 

10. A and B began to trade with equal stocks. In the first 
year A gauied a sum equal to twice his stock and £27 over* 
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B gained a mm equal to his stock and £153 over. Now the 
amount of both their gains was equal to 5 times the stock of 
either. What was the stock ? 

Let X denote the stock. Then A's gain was 2 a? -|- 27, and 
B's was a; -|- 163. These added together must make 5 times 
tlie stock, that is, 5 a?. 

5a! = 2a' + 27 + a:4- 153 
Uniting the a?'s in 2d member, and the numbers, 

5 J? = 3 a? + 180 
Subtracting 3 x from both sides, 

2a?==180 

a?=: 90 

11. A young man being asked his age, answered that if 
the age of his father, which was 44 years, were added to twice 
his own, the sum would be four times his own age. What was 
his age ? 

12. A man meeting some beggars, gave each of them 4 
pence, and had 16 pence left ; if he had given them 6 pence 
apiece, he would have wanted 12 pence more for that pur- 
pose. How many beggars were tliere, and how much mo- 
ney had he i 

Let X represent the number of beggars. 

13. A man has six sons, each of whom is 4 years older than 
his next younger brother ; and the eldest is three times as old 
as the youngest. Required their ages. 

14. Three persons. A, B, and C, make a joint contribution, 
which in the wliole amounts to £76, of which A contrir 
butes a certain sum, B contributes as much as A and £10 
more, and C as much as A and Bboth. Required their several 
contributions. 

15. A boy, being sent to market to buy a certain quantity 
of meat, found that if he bought beef, whii3i was 4 pence per 
pound, he would lay out all the money he was entrusted with ; 
but if he bought mutton, which was 31- pence per pound, 
he would have 2 shillings left. How much meat was he sent 
for i 

16. A man lying at the point of death left all his estate to 
his three sons, to be divided as follows : to A he gave one half 
of the whole wanting $500 ; to B one third ; and to C the rest, 
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which was $100 less than the share of B. What was the whole 
estate, and what was each son's share f 
Let X represent the whole estate. 

A's share will be ^ — 500 

2 

B's share . . — 

3 

C's share . . ^— 100 

These together will be equal to the whole estatCi which was 
represented by x, 

^ _ 500 +^+-^ — 100 = 2: 

2 - 3 ' 3 

Uniting x's and numbers in the first member, 

6a 
6 

If is greater than^ by 600, therefore 

l5z=^+600 
6 6 

^ 600 ' 



If _ 600^^^ 



6 

^ ^ = 3600 
The whole estate is $3600 j the shares are $1300, $1200, 
and $1100, respectively. 

17. A father intends by his will, that his three sons shall 
share his property in the following manner ; the eldest is to re- 
ceive 1000 crowns less than half the whole fortune ; the 
second is to receive 800 crowns less than i of the whole ; and 
the third is to receive 600 crowns less than J of the whole. 
Required the amount of the whole fortune, and the share of 
each. 

18. A father leaves four sons, who share his property in the 
following manner ; the first takes 3000 livres les^ than one half 
the fortune ; the second, 1000 livres less than one third of the 
whole ; the third, exactly one fourth ; and the fourth takes 600 
livres mpre than one fifth of the whole. What was the whole 
fortune, and what did each receive i 
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19. In a mixture of copper, tin, and lead ; 16 lb. less than 
one half of the whole was copper ; 12 lb. less than one third 
of the whole was tin, and 4 lb. more than one fourth of the 
whole was lead. What quantity of each was there in the mix- 
ture ? 

20. A general havipg lost a battle, found that he had only 
3600 men more than one half of his army left, fit for action ; 
600 more than one eightli of them being wounded, and the rest, 
which amounted to one fifth of tlie whole army, either slain or 
taken prisoners. Of how many men did his army consist be- 
fore the battle ? 

21. Seven eighths of a certain number exceeds four fifths of 
it by 6. What is that number ? 

22. A and B talking of their ages, A says to B, one third of 
my age exceeds its fourth by 5 years. What was his age ? 

* 

23. A sum of money is to be divided between two persons, 
A and B, so that as often as A takes £9, B takes £4. Now it 
happens that A receives £15 more than B. What is the share 
cif each ? 

24. In a mixture of wine and cider, 25 gallons more than 
half the whole was wine, and 5 gallons less than one third of 
the whole was cider. How many gallons were there of each i 

IV. 1 . A man having some calves and some sheep, and be- 
ing asked how many he had of each sort, answered, that he had 
20 more sheep than calves, and that three times the number of 
sheep was equal to seven times the number of calves. How 
toany were there of each i 

Let X denote the number of calves. 
Then a? + ^^ will denote the number of sheep. 
7 times the number of calves is 7 a: ; 3 times the number of • 
sheep IS 3 0? -j- 60 ; for it is evident that to take 3 times x -|- 20, 
it is necessary to multiply both terms by 3. 
By the conditions these must be equal, 

7a?=:3x + 60. 
Subtracting 3 x from both members, 

4a? = 60 
a? = 15 = nupiber of calves. 
0? -|- 20 =: 35 = number of sheep. 

Am* 15 calves, and 35 sbe^p* 
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2. Two men talking of their ages, the first says, your age is 
18 years more than mine, and twice your age is equal to mree 
times mine. Required the age of each. 

3. Three men, A, B, and C, make a joint contribution, which 
in the whole amounts to £276. A contributes a certain sum, 
B twice as much as A and £\2 more, and C three times 
as much as B and £12 more. Required their several con- 
tributions. 

4. A man bought 7 oxen and 11 cows for $591. For the 
oxen he gave $15 apiece more than for the cows. How much 
did he give apiece for each .'* 

Let X denote the price of a cow. 
Then the price of an ox will be a: + 15. 
1 1 cows at X dollars apiece will come to 1 1 a? dollars. 
If one ox cost r -j- 15 dollars, 7 oxen will cost 7 times x -j- 
15, which is 7 -r -|- 105. 

The price of the oxen and of the cows added together will 
make $591, the whole price. 

11 a: + 7a? +105 = 591 
Unitii^ r's, 1 8 a: + 1 05 = 59 1 

Subtracting 105 from both members, 

lS.r = 486 
Dividing by 18, a: =t 27 = price of cows, 

vc -|- 15 = 42 = price of oxen. 

5. A man bought 20 pears and 7 oranges for 95 cents. For 
the oranges he gave 2 cents apiece more than for the pears. 
What did he give apiece for each ? 

G. A man bought 20 oranges and 25 lemons for $1.95. For 
the oranges he gave 3 cents apiece more thaiv for the lemons* 
What did he give apiece for each ? 

7. Two persons engage at play, A has 76 guineas, and B 52, 
before they begin. After a certain number of games lost and 
won between them, A rises with three times as many guineas 
as B. How many guineas did A win of B ? 
het X denote the number of guineas that A won of B. 
Then A, having gained x guineas, will have 76 + ^ 
B, having lost x guineas, will have only 52 — x 
A has now three times as many as B, that is, 3 times 52 — a?^ 
which is 156 — 3 a?. It is evident that both 52 and x must be 
multiplied by 3, becs^hse 52 is a number too large by a?, them* 
fore 3 times 52 will be too large by 3 x. 

3 
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76 + a?= 166 — 3a? 

x=z 156 — 3 a?— 76 
x + Sx = 156 — 76 
4 a? = 156— 76 
4a? = 80 
a? = 20 

Am. 20 guinea*?. 
Proof. If A won 20 guineas of B, A will have 96 and B 3^2. 
3 times 32 are 96. 

This equation is rather more difficult to solve than any of the 

E receding. In the first place I subtract 76 from both mem- 
ers, so as to remove it from the first member. Then to get 
3 a? out of the second member, which is there subtracted, I add 
3 a? to both members ; then the j's are all in the first member, 
and the known numbers in the other. 

N. B. Any term which has the sign +? either expressed or 
understood, may be removed from one member to the other by 
giving it the sign — ; for this is the same as subtracting it from 
both sides. Thus a: + 3 = 10 ; .r is not so much us 10 by 3, 
we therefore say a? = 10 — 3. Again, 5 x =1 18 -f- 3 a?. Now 
5 X is more than 18 by 3a?, therefore we may say 5 a? — 3ci z= 
18. 

Any term which has the sign — before it' may be removed 
from one member to the other by giving it the sign -f-- This 
18 equivalent to adding the number to both sides. Thus 5 x 
— 3 =: 17. In this it appears that 5 x is more than 17 by 3 ; 
therefore we say 5 a? = 17 + 3. Again, 5 a? = 32 — 3 a:. Here 
it appears that 5 a? is not so much as 32 by 3 a? ; therefore we 
say 5 a? -f- 3 a? = 32. This is called transposition. 

Hence it appears that any term may be transposed from one mcm^ 
her to tJie other , care being taken to change the sign. 

In the last example, 76 was transposed from the first member 
to the second, and the sign changed from + to — ; and 3 x 
was transposed from the second member to the first, and the 
sign changed from — to +• This has been done in many of 
the preceding examples. 

When a number, consisting of two or more terms, is to be muttin 
plied, all the terms must be multiplied, and their signs preserved. In 
the hist example, 52 — x, multiplied by 3, gave a product 156 — 
Sa?. 

8. A person bought two casks of wine, one of which held 
exactly three times as much as the other. From each he drew 
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4 gallons, and then there were four times as many gallons re- 
maining in the larger as in the smaller. How many galloaf 
were there in each at first ? 

Let r denote the number of gallons in the less at first. 
Then the number of gallons in the greater will be 3 a:. 
Taking 4 gallons from each, tlie less will be a? — 4 
And the greater . . . . 3 a? — 4 
The greater is now 4 times as large as the less ; 4 times 9 
— 4 is 4 X — 16. 

Ax—i6z=z3x— 4 
By transposing 16, 4x=zz3x -{- 16 — 4 

By transposing 3.r, 4x — 3a?=16 — 4 
Uniting terms, a? = 12 = less. 

3 0? = 36 = greater. 
Aiis. Less 12 gallons, greater 36 gallons. 
Proof. 36 is three times 12 according to the conditions. 
Take 4 fi'om each, tlien one contains 32 and the other 8. 32 is 
4 times 8. 

9. A man when he was married was three times as old as his 
wife ; after t'icy liad live.l together 15 years, he was but twice 
as old. Ho.v old was each when thev were married ? 

10. A farmer has two flocks of sheep, each containing the 
same number. From one of these he sells 39, and from the 
other 93 ; and finds just twice as many remaining in the one as 
in the other. How many did each flock originally contain f 

1 1 . A courier, who travels GO miles per day, had been de- 
spatched 5 days, when a second was sent to overtake him ; in 
order to which, he must go 75 miles per day ; in what time will 
he overtake the former ? 

12. A and B engaged in trade, A with £240, and B with 
£96. A lost twice as much as B ; and upon settling their ac-^ 
counts it appeared that A had three times as much remaining 
as B. How much did each lose ? 

Let X denote B's loss, then 96 — x will denote what he bad 
remaining. 2 x will denote A's loss, and 240 — 2 a? what He 
had remaining, &c. 

13. Two persons began to play with equal sums of monejf ; 
the first lost 14 shillings, and the other won 14 shillings^ and 
then the second had twice as many shillings as the firstt What 
sum had each at first i 
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14. Says A to B, I have 5 times as much money as you ; yes, 
says B, but if you will give me $17, I shall have 7 times as 
much as you. How much had each ? 

15. Two men, A and B, commenced trade ; A had $600 
less than 3 times as much money as B ; A lost $1500, and B 
gained $900, then B had twice as much as A. How much had 
each at first ? 

16. From each of 15 coins an artist filed the value of 2 shi 
lings, and then offered them in payment for their original value , 
but being detected, the whole were found to be worth no more 
than $145. What was their original value ? 

17. A boy had 41 apples, which he wished to divide between 
three companions, as follows ; to the second he wished to give 
twice as many as to the first, and three apples more ; and to 
the third he wished to give three times as many as to the 
second, and 2 apples more. How many must he give to 
each i 

18. A person buys 12 pieces of cloth for 149 crowns : 2 are 
white, 3 are black, and 7 are blue. A piece of the black costs 
2 crowns more than a piece of the white, and a piece of the 
blue costs 3 crowns more than a piece of the black. Required 
the price of each kind. 

See example 4th of this Art. 

19. A man bought 6 barrels of flour and 4 firkins of butter ; 
he gave $2 more for a firkin of butter, than for a barrel of flour ; 
and the butter and flour both cost the same sum. What did 
he ^ve for each ? 

2ff. ' A grocer sold his brandy for 25 cents a gallon more than 
his wine, and 37 gallons of his wine came to as much as 32 
gallons of his brandy. What was each per gallon ? 

21. A man bought 7 oxen and 36 cows ; he gave $18 apiece 
more for the oxen than for the cows, and the cows came to 
three times as much as the oxen wanting $3. What was the 
price of each i 

22. A man sold 20 oranges, some at 4 cents apiece, and some 
at 5 cents apiece, and the whole amounted to 90 cents. How 
many were there of each sort ? 

If he had sold 13 at 5 cents apiece, then the number sold at 
4 cents apiece would be 20 — 13, or 7. 
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In the same manner, if he sold x oranges at 5 cents apiece, 
then he sold 20 — x oranges at 4 cents apiece, x oranges at 
5 cents apiece would come to 5 a? cen.ts, and 20 — x oranges at 
4 cents apiece would come to 4 times 20 — x cents, which is 
80 — 4 X cents. 
These added together must make 90 cents, therefore 

5X-I-80 — 4a? = 90 
By transposing 80 and uniting terms, j? = 10 at 5 cents. 

Ans, 10 of each sort. 

23. A man dying left an estate of $2500 to be divided be- 
tween his two sons, in such a manner, that twice the elder son'f 
share should be equal to three times the share of the secoixi. 
Required the share of each. 

Let X denote the younger son's share. 
Then 2500 — x will denote the elder son's share. 
Twice the elder son's share is 5000 — 2 a?. 
By the conditions, 3 a? = 5000 — 2 a? 
By transposition, 5 a? = 5000 
Dividing by 5, x = 1000 

2500— 1000 = 1500 

Ans. Elder son $1500, younger son $1000. 

24. Two robbers, after plundering a house, found they had 
35 guineas between them ; and that if one of them had 4 gui- 
neas more, he would have twice as many as the other. How 
many had each ? 

25. A man sold 45 barrels of flour for $279 ; some at $5 
nnd some at $8 per barrel. How many barrels were there 
of each sort ? 

26. A man sold some oxen and some cows for $330; tlic 
wiiole number was 15. He sold the cows for $11 apiece, 
Villi the oxen for $32 apiece. ^Jow many were there cf 
each sort ? 

27. After A had lost 10 guineas to B, he wanted only 8 
fviiiioas in order to have as much money as B ; and together 
iliey had 60 ^ineas. What money had each at first ? 

Let X be the number of guineas A had. 
Then 60 — a? will be the number B had. 
A lost 10 to B, therefore A's is diminished hy 10, and B*s 
increased by 10, which makes A's a? — 10, and Wh 70 — a?. 

3* 
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By the conditions, x — 10-|-8 = 70 — x 
Transposing and uniting, 2 a? = 72 

a? = 36 = what A had. 
60 — 36 = 24 = what B had. 

28. Divide the number 197 into two such parts, that four 
times the greater may exceed five times the less by 50. 

.29. Two workmen were employed together for 60 days, at 
6 shillings per day each. A spent 6 pence a day less than B 
did, and at the end of the 50 days he found he had saved twice 
as much as B, and the expense for two days over. What did 
each spend per day ? 

Let X denote what A spent per day (in pence). 

Then 60 — x (5s. being 60d.) will be what he saved per 
day. 

B saved 6d. less than A. 

Therefore 54 — x will be what B saved per day. 

Multiplying both by 50, the number of days, 

A saved 3000 — 50 x, and B saved 2700 — 50 x. 

By the conditions A saved 2 x more than twice what B 
saved. 

Therefore 3000 — 50 j? = 5400 — 1 00 a? + 2 a: 

Transposing and uniting, 48 a? = 2400 

X =z 50 z=L what A spent. 
50 -|- 6 = 56 = what B spent. 

V. 1. Two persons talking of their ages, A said he waa 
25 years older than B, and that one half of his age was equal 
to three times that of B wanting 35 years. What was the age 
of each? 

Let X denote the age of B. 

Then the age of A will be a? + 25. 

J of a? -|- 25 is expressed "LlLJI^ 

2 

Hence we have 3 a: — 35 = — IE — 

2 

Multiplying by 2, 6 a: — 70 = a? + 25 

By transposing x and — 70, 6a? — a:=254-70 

Uniting terms, 5 a: = 95 

Dividing by 6, a? = 19 = B's age. 

a? + 25 = 44 = A's age. 
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JVb^e. Since ^ of a? + 25 is 3 a? — 35, a? + 25 must be twice 
3a, — 35. 

2. Two men talking of their horses, A says to B, my horse 
is worth $25 more than yours, and | of the value of mj 
horse is equal to J of the value of yours. What is the value 
of each ? 

Let X denote the value of B'& horse. 
Then the value of A's will be a? 4-25. 

i of a: + 25 is i±^, 3 ig 3 times as much, tiiat is ^^ + '^^ 
^ ^ 5 5 

By the conditions, 3^_ 3 a^ + 75 

4 5 

Multiplying by 5, 11^ = 3 a? + 75 

4 

Multiplying by 4, 15 a: = 12 a? + 300 

3a? =300 

x= 100 

Am. A's $125, B's $100. 

Proof, The first condition is evidently answered. With 

regard to the second, J of 125 is 75, and J of 100 is 75. 

3. Two men talking of their ages, one says, my age is now 
I of yours, but in twenty years from this time, if we live, it will 
be i of yours. Required the age of each. 

Suppose the age of the elder x, 

3a? 
Then the younger will be — . 

In 20 years the age of the elder will be a: + 20, and of the 

younger ^—+ 20. 
4 

By the conditions l5±^ = ^ -|- 20 

5 4^ 

Multiplying by 5, 4 a; + 80 s= —--^ 100 

4 

Multiplying by 4, 16 a; -|- 320 = 15 a; + 400 

■^'^S?^^^'! 16^-15x=400_320 

a? = 80 = age of elder. 

— = 60 = age of younger, 
4 
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4. A man being asked the value of liis horse and chaisei 
answered, that the chaise was worth $50 more than the 
horse, and that one half of the value of the horse was equal to 
one third of the value of the chaise. Required the value of 
each. 

5. Two persons talking of their ages, the first says, | of mj 
age is equal to % of yours ;• and the difierence of our ages is 10 
years. What are their ages ? 

6. There are two towns situated at unequal distances fix>in 
Boston, and on the same road. They are 30 miles apart. § 
of the distance of the second from Boston is equal to J of 
the distance of the first What is the distance of each firom 
Boston ? 

7. A man being asked the value of his liorse and saddle, an- 
swered, that his horse was worth $114 more than his saddle, 
and that | of the value of his horse was 7 times the value of 
his saddle. What was the value of each ? 

8. A hare is 40 rods before a greyhound, but she can run 
only \ as fast as the greyhound. How far will each of them ' 
run before the greyhound will overtake the hare ? 

9. A gentleman paid 4 labourers $136 ; to the first he paid 
3 times, as much as to the second wanting $4 ; to the third one 
half as' much as the first, and $0 more ; and to the fourth 4 
limes as much as to the third, and $5 more. How much did he 
p^y to each i 

10. A man bought some cider at $4 per barrel, and some 
beer at $7. There were 6 barrels more of the cider than of 
the beer; and | of the price of the beer was equal to J of the 
price of the cider. Required the number of barrels of each. 

11. Two men commenced trade together 5 the first put in 
£40 more than the second, and the stock of the first was to that 
of the second as 14 to 5. What was the stock of each ? 

14 to 5 signifies the second is y\ of the first. 

12. A man's age when he was married was to that of his 
wife as 3 to 2 ; and when they had lived together 4 yearSy hit 
age was to hers as 7 to 5. What were their ages when they 
were married ? 

13. A and B began trade with equal sums of money. In the 
first year A gained £40, and B lost £40 ; but in the second, 
A lost one third of what he then had, and B gained a sum less 
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by £40 than twice the sum A had lost ; when it appeared that 
B had twice as much money as A. What money did each be- 
gin with ? 

Let X be the number of pounds each had at first. Then x 
+ 40 will be the sum A had at the end of the first year ; and 
I — 40 the sum B had. 

The second year A lost i of what he then had, consequently 

he saved |^ ; his sum will then be - — it — . 

O 

B gained twice as much as A lost wanting £40 ; his will be 

X — 40 + 1 — 40. 

3 

B had now twice as much as A, 

4x+ 160 wn I 2a; + 80 ,^ 
! = X — 40 4- -! — 40. 

3 3 

Uultiplying by 3, 

4a: + 160 = 3a?— 120 + 2 a; + 80— 120. 
Transposing and uniting, 

— a? = — 320. 
Transposing again, 320 = a?, 

Am. £320. 
JVbte. In this example the result had the sign — in both 
members, but by transposing it has the sign -|-. It would 
have been the same thing if the signs had been changed with- 
out transposing. The result would have ccwne out right if the 
first member had been made the second, and the second first, 
in the first equation. 

14. A f)erson playing at cards, cut the pack in such a man- 
ner, that I of what he cut off were equal to f of the remainder. 
How many did he cut off ? 

15. Divide $183 between two men, so that 4 of what the first 
receives, shall be equal to j\ of what the second receives. 
Wliat will be the share of each i 

16. A man sold 20 bushels of grain, rye and wheat ; the rye 
at 58. and the wheat at 7s. per bushel ; | of the rye came to 
as much as f of the wheat. How much was there of each ? 

17. What number is that fi>om which if 5 be subtracted two 
thirds of the remainder will be 40 f 

18. A man has a lease for 99 years ; and being ^k&diVvQ'vr 
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much of it was already expired, ans^vered, that two thirds of 
the time past was equal to four Afths of the time to cc»ne. Re- 
quired the time past, and the time to come. 

19. It is required to divide the number 50 into two such 
parts, that three fourths of one part added to five sixths of the 
other may make 40. 

20. Two workmen received equal sums for their work ; but 
if one of them had received 18 dollars more, and the other 3 
dollars less, then | of the wages of the latter would have been 
equal to J of the wages of tJie former. How much did each / 
receive i 

21. A certain man, when he married, found that his age was 
to that of his wife as 7 to 5 ; if they had been married 8 yean 
sooner, his age would have been to hers as 3 to 2. What were 
their ages at the time of their marriage ? 

VI. 1. Divide the number G8 into two such parts, that the 
difference between the greater and 84, may be equal to three 
times the excess of 40 above the less. 

Let X = the less. 

Then G8 — a; = the greater. 

68 — X must be subtracted from 84. Observe that 68 — jp 
is not so great as 68 by x. Therefore if I subtract 68 from 84, 
I shall subtract too much by the quantity .r, and I must add a 
to obtain the true result. 

Tlien we have 84 — 68 -)- j: for the difference between 84 
and 68 — x. 

The excess of 40 above the less is 40 — ar, and 3 times thkr 
is 120 — 3 CF. 

By the conditions, 84 — 68 -f- x = 120 — 3x 

Transposing and uniting, 4 j? = 104 

Dividing by 4, a? = 26 = less. 

68 — 26= 42 = greater. 

Kote, In this question 68 — x was subtracted from 84. In- 
stead of a:, npw put its value, 08 — 26. Now 68 — 26 = 4?, 
that is, the number to be subtracted from 84 is 42, and the an- 
swer must be 42. When 68 is subtracted from 84, the result 
is 16, which is too small by 26, the value o(x\ to this it is nc- 
cesdury to add 26, and it makes 42, the true result, 84 — 68 -f- 
26 = 42 This shows that we did right in adding x afler sub- 
uacting 68. This will always be found true. Therefore, 
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kAcw any of the quanikies to be subtracted have the stgn — before 
them, they must be changed to -f- in svbtracttng^ and those which 
hive -[- fnust be changed to — . 

2. A gentleman hired a labourer for 20 days on condition 
that, for every day he worked, he should receive 7s., but for 
every day he was idle, he should forfeit 3s. At the end of the 
time agreed on he received 80 shillings. How many days did 
he work, and how many days was he idle i 

Let X = the number of days he worked. 
Then 20 • — a? := the number of days he was idle. 
X days, at 7s. a day, would come to 7 a? shillings. 
20 — a?, at 3s. per day, would be 60 — 3 a? shillings. This 
must be tsiken out of 7 x. 

By the above rule 60 — 3 a:, subtracted from 7 a?, leaves 7 x 
— 60 + 3 a? ; for 60 is too much to be subtracted by 3 x. 
By the conditions, 

7j:_60 + 3x = 80. 
Transposing and uniting, 

10a?=140. 
Dividing by 10, a: = 14 = days he worked. 

20 — X z=. 6 i:^ days he was idle. 

» 

3. Th'o men, A and B, commenced trade ; A had twice as 
much money as B ; A gained $50, and B lost $'90, then the 
difference between A's and B's money was equal to three times 
what B then had. How much did each commence with ? 

4. Two men, A and B, played together ; when they com- 
menced they had $20 between them, after a certain number 
of games, A had won ^'6, then the excess of A's money above 
B's was equal to | of B's money. How much had each when 
they commenced i 

6. Divide the number 54 into two such parts that the less 
subtracted from the greater, shall be equal to the greater sub- 
tracted from three times the less. What are the parts .'• 

6. It is required to divide the number 204 into two such 
parts, that | of the less being subtracted from the greater, the 
remainder will be equal to ^ of the greater subtracted from 
four times the less. 

Let X = greater part. 

Then 204 — a? = the less part. 
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I of the less is — IiZHI— . 
* 5 

By the conditions, 

6 7 

Multiplying by 6, 

5 a: — 408 +. 2 X = 4080— 20 a: — i^. 

i 

Multiplying by 7, 

3ox — 2Si>6 + Mx = 28560— 140a:— 15 x. 
Transposing and uniting, 

204 2 = 31416 
x = 154 
204— 0?= 50 
Let X denote the less number, and polve the question again. 
JVote. Observe, that after multiplying by 5 in the above 
example, the signs of both terms of the numerator were chang- 
ed, that of 10S to — , and that of 2 a; to -|- ; this was done be- 
cause it was not required to subtract so much as 408 by 2 x* 
The change of signs could not be made before multiplying bj 
5, because the sign — before the fraction showed that the 
whole fraction was to be subtracted. If the signs of the frac- 
tion had been changed at first, it would have been necessary 
to put the sign -|- before the fraction. This requires particu- 
lar attention, because it in of great importance, and there i» 
danger of forgetting it. 

7. A man bought a horse and chaise for $341. Now iff of 
the price of the horse be subtracted from twice the price of the 
chaise, the remainder will be the same as if ^ of the price of 
the chaise be subtracted from three times the price of the horse* 
Required the price of each. 

8. Two men, A and B, were playing at cards ; when they 
began, A had only J as much money as B. A won of B $23 ; 
then I of B's money, subtracted from A's, would leave one 
half of what A had at first. How much had each when they 
began ? 

9. A man has a horse and chaise. The horse is worth $44 
less than the chaise. If 4 of the value of the horse be sub- 
tracted from the value of the chaise, the remainder will be the 
same as if from the value of tlie horse you subtract | of the ex- 
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cess of the value x){ the horse above 84 doljars. What is the 
Talue of the horse ? 

VII. The examples in this article are intended to exercise 
the learner in putting questions into equation. They require 
no operations which have not already been explained. It 
was remark^^, that no rule could be given for putting ques- 
tions into equation, but there is a precept which may be very 
useful. 

Take the unknown quantity y and perform the same operations on 
it, that it would be necessary to perform' on the answer to see ^ it 
Ufos right. When this is done the question is in equation, 

1. A and B, being at play, severally cut packs of cards so as 
to take off more than they left. Now it happened that A cut 
off twice as many as B left, and B cut off seven times as many 
as A left. How were the cards cut F 

Let X ==. the number B left. 

Then 2 a? ==: the number A cut off. \ 

52 — a? = the number B cut off. 

52 — 2XTZZ the number A left. 
By the conditions, 7 times 52 — 2 x are equal to 52 — x. • 

364 — 14a: =52 — ic. 
. Take the numbers of the answer and endeavour to prove that 
they are right, and you will see that you take the same course 
as above. 

2. A man, at a card party, betted 3s. to 2 on every deal. 
After twenty deals he had won 5 shillings. At how many deals 
did he win ? 

Let X = the number of deals he won. 

Then 20 — x =z the number of deals he lost. 

Every time he won, he won 2 shillings ; that will be 2 a? 
shillings. 

Every loss was 3 shillings ; that will be 3 times 20 — a?, or 
60 — 3a?. 

The loss must be taken from the gain, and he will have 5 
shillings left. 

2a?— 60 + 3a? = 5. 

3. What two numbers are to each other as 2 to 3 ; to each 
of which, if 4 be added, the sums will be as 5 to 7. 

4 
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Let J? =: the first nttmber. 



Then — = the second. 



3a? 



Adding 4 to each, they become a? + 4, and — + 4* 

2 

The first is now 4 of the second, or the secoadjbi 4 of the 
first. ^ 

! := — + 4. 

5 2 

4. A sum of money was divided between two persons, A and 
B, so that the share of A was to that of B as 5 to 3. Now A's 
share exceeded f of the whole sum by $50. What was the 
share of each person ? 

Let X = A's share. 

Then ?f = B's share. 

5 

x+?f= whole sum. 
^ 5 

l-oi a?+ — IS — + , or — + — 

By the conditions, 



a: = ^+-1+50. 
9 ^3 ^ 

6. The joint stock of two partners, whose particular shares 
differed by 48 dollars, was to the lesser as 14 to 5. Required 
the shares. 

6. Four men bought an ox for $43, and agreed that those, 
who had the hind quarters, should pay J cent per pound more 
than those, who had the fore quarters. A and B had the hind 
quarters, C and D the fore quarters. A's quarter weighed 158 
lb., B's 163 lb., C's 167 lb., and D's 165 lb. What was 
each per lb., and what did each man pay ? - 

7. A certain person has two silver cups, and only one cover 
for both. The first cup weighs 12 oz. If the first cup be co- 
vered it weighs twice as much as the other cup, but if the se 
cond be covered it weighs three times as much as the first 
What is the weight of the cover, and of the second cup .'* 
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Let X = weight of the cover. 

Then 12 + j? = weight of the fifst cup covered. 

And 6 -|- — ^=1 weight of the second cup, &c. 

8. Some persons agreed to give 6d. each to a waterman for 
carrying them from London to Gravesend ; but with this con- 
dition, th)^ for every other person taken in by the way, three 
pence should be abated in their joint fare. Now the waterman 
took in three more than a fourth part of the number of the first 
passengers, in consideration of which he took of them but 5d. 
each. How many persons were there at first ? 

Let X = the number of passengers at first. 

Then — + 3 = the number taken in, &c. 

4 • 

9. Four pliaces are situated in the order of the four letters, 
A, B, C, D. The distance from A toD is 134 miles, the dis- 
tance from A to B is to the distance from C to D, as 3 to 2, and 
one fourth of the distance from A to B, added to half the dis- 
tance from C to D, is three times the distance from B to C. 
What are tha respective distances ? 

10. A field of wheat and oats, which contained 2(y acres, 
was put out to a labourer to reap for $20 ; the wheat at $1.20 
and the oats $0.95 per acre. Now the labourer falling ill reap- 
ed only the wheat. How much money ought he to receive ac- 
cording to the bargain ? 

11. Three men. A, B, and C, entered into partnership ; A 
paid in as much as B and one third of C ; B paid as much as 
C and one third of A ; and C paid in $10 and one third of A. 
What did each pay in ? 

Let X =r the sum A contributed. 

then ^ + 10 = « C « 
3 ^ 

and -^ + 10 -4- ^ = " B « &c. 

3 3 

12. A gentleman gave in charity £46 ; a part of it in equal 
portions to 5 poor men, and the rest in equal portions to 7 poor 
women. Now the share of a man and a woman together 
amounted to £8. What was given to the men, and what to 
the women f 
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Let X = the sum a man received. 

Then 8 — j? = the sum a woman received, &c. 

13. Suppose that for every 10 sheep a farmer kept, he should 
plough an acre of land, and should be alloi'^ed an acre of pas- 
ture jfor every 4 sheep. How many sheep may that person 
keep who farms 700 acres ? 

Let X = the whole number of sheep. ^ 

The numl>er of acres ploughed will be yV <>f tbenumber of* 
cheep ; and the number of acres of the pasture will be :l of the 
number of sheep ; both these added together must be the whole 
number of acres, <&c. 

14. A, B, and C make a joint stock ; A puts in $70 more 
than B, and $90 less than C ; and the sum of the shares of A 
and B is I of the sum of the shares of B and C. What did 
each put in ? 

Let X = the sum that B put in, &c. 

16. Divide the number 85 into two such parts that if the 
greater be increased by 7 and the less be diminished by 8, they 
will be to each other in the proportion of 6 to 2. 

16. It is required to divide the number 67 into two such parts 
that the difference between the greater and 75 may be to tiie 
excess of the less over 12 in the proportion of 8 to 3. 

17. A man bought 12 lemons and a pound of sugar for 56 
cents, afterwards he bought 18 lemons and a pound of sugar at 
the same rate for 74 cents. What was the price of the sugar, 
and of a lemon i 

Let X = the price of the sugar. 

Then 56 — a? = the price of 12 lemons. 

56"" ■■" jc 

And ^= the price of 1 lemon. 

12 

In the same manner, 
74 — X 



18 



= the price of a lemon. 



Hence ^^Zli^ = ZlzZf,&c. 
12 18 

18. A man bought 5 oranges and 7 lemons fm 58 pents ; af- 
terwards he bought 13 oranges and 6 lemons at the same rate 
for 102 cents. What was the price of an orange, and of a 
lemon ? 
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" Let X = the price of an orange. 

58 — 5 X 
Then — = the price of a lemon by the first condi- 
tion, &c. 

19. A footman, who contracted for $72 a year and a livery 
suit, was turned away at the end of 7 months, and received 
only $32 and the livery. What was the value of the livery ? 

20. A landlord let his farm for £10 a year in money and a 
certain number of bushels of com. When com sold at lOs. a 
bushel, he received at the rate of 10s. an acre for his land; but 
when it sold for 13s. 6d. a bushel, he received 13s. an acre. 
How many bushels of corn did he receive f 

Let X = the number of bushels. 

Then lOcc -|- 200 = the year's rent in shillings ; 

10 a? + 200 — ^ r 20 = the number of acres. 
10 
27 a? -f- 400 = the year's rent at the second rate in six- 
pences. 

'- — ^Jt = the number of acres, which must be equal to 

26 ^ 

the other, &c. 

21. A man commenced trade willi a certain sum of money, 
which he improved so well, that at the year's end he found he 
had doubled his first stock wanting $1000 ; and so he went on 
every year doubling the last year's stock wanting $1000 ; at 
the end of the third year he found that he had just three times 
as much money as he commenced with. What was his first 
stock ? 

22. A man, having a certain sum of money, went to a tavern, 
where he borrowed as much money as he then had, and then 
spent a shilling ; with the remainder he went to another tavern, 
where he borrowed as much as he then had, and then spent a 
shilling, and so he went to a third and a fourth tavern, borrow- 
ing and spending as before ; after which he had nothing left. 
How much money had he at first f 

23. It is required to divide the number 60 into two such 

parts, that one seventh of the one may be equal to one eighth 

of the other. 

4 « 
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24. It is required to divide the number 85 into two sueh 
parts that | of the one added to 4 of the other may make 60. 

25. It is required to divide the number 100 into two such 
parts, that if one third of one part be subtracted from one 
fourth of the other, the remainder may be 11. 

26. It is required to divide tlie number 48 into two such 
parts, that one part may be three times as much above 20, as 
the other wants of 20. 

27. A man distributed 20 shillings among 20 people, giving 
6 pence apiece to some, and 16 pence apiece to the rest. What 
number of persons were there of each kind i 

28. A man paid £100 with 208 pieces of money, a part gui- 
neas at 21s. each, and a part crowns at 5s. each. How many 
pieces were there of each sort? 

29. A countryman had two flocks of sheep, the smaller 
consisting entirely of ewes, each of which brought him 2 
lambs. On counting them he found that the number of 
lambs was equal to the difference between the two flocks. If 
all his sheep had been ewes, and brought forth three Iambs 
apiece, his stock would have been 432. Required the number 
in each flock. 

Let X =z the number in the less. 

Then 2 a? = the number of lambs. 

3 a? = the number in the larger. 

4 a? = the number in both, &c. 

30. When the price of a bushel of barley wanted but 3d. to 
bo to the price of a bushel of oats as 8 to 5, four bushels of bar- 
ley and 7s. 6d. in money were given for nine bushels of oats 
What was the price of a bushel of each f 

Let X = the price of a bushel of oats in pence. 

Then — — 3 = the price of a bushel of barley, &c. 
5 

31. A market-woman bought a certain number of eggs at 
the rate of 2 for a cent, and as many at 3 for a cent, and sold 
them out at the rate of 5 for two cents ; after which she ob- 
served, that she had lost four cents by them. How many eggs 
of each sort had she f 
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Let ^ = the number of each sort. 

Then — = the price of a: eggs at 2 for a cent. 

And — = the price of x eggs at 3 for a cent 
3 

These added together make what the eggs cost. 

The whole number is 2^ ; these at 5 for two cents come to 

if cents. 
5 

By the conditions, iL + ^ = if + 4. 

32. A cistern has two fountains to fill it ; the first will fill it 
alone in 7 hours, and the second in 5 hours. In what time will 
the cistern be filled, if both run together ? 

Let X =. the number of hours required to fill it. 
The first would fill | of it in an hour, and the second would 
fill } of it in an hour. 
\Bk)th together then would fill | -f- i in an hour ; and in « 

hours both would fill — + — of it. But by the conditions it 

M^as to be filled in x hours. 

Therefore, — + — =: 1 cistern. 

7 5 

33. A gentleman, having a piece of work to do, hired two 
men and a boy to do it ; one man could do it alone in 5 days, 
the other could dp it alone in 8 days, and the boy could do it^ 
alone in 10 days. How long would it take the three together 
to do it ? 

34. A cistern, into which the water runs by two cocks, A 
and B, will be filled by them both running together in 12 hours ; 
and by the cock A alone in 20 hours. In what time will it be 
filled by the cock B alone ? 

Let X =. the time in which B will fill it alone. Both will 
fill jV of it in an hour, A alone ^V ^f it, and B will fill y^ — iV 
of it in an hour, &c. 

35. A man and his wife usually drank out a vessel of beer in 
12 days : but when the man was fi'om home it would usually 
last the wife alone 30 days. In how many days would the man 
alone drink it out ? 
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36. The hold of a ship contained 442 gallons of water. 
This was emptied out by two buckets, the greater of which 
holding twice as much as the other, was emptied twice in three 
minutes, but the less three times in two minutes ; and the 
whole time of emptying was 12 minutes. Required the size of 
each. * ^ 

The greater was emptied S times in the 12 minutes, &c. 

37. Two persons, A and B, have the same income. A saves 
I of his ; but B, by spending £80 a year more than A, at the 
end of 4 years finds himself £220 in debt. What did each re- 
ceive and expend annually } 

38. After paying | of my money, and } of the remain- 
der, I had 72 guineas left. How much had I at first ? 

39. A bill of £120 was paid in guineas and moidores, the 
guineas at 21s., and the moidores at 27s. each ; the number 
of pieces of both sorts was just 100. How many were there 
of each *" 

40. It is required to divide the number 26 into three such 
parts, that if the first be multiplied by 2, the second by 3, and 
third by 4, the products shall all be equal. 

Let X = the first part. The second part must be , and 

2 2? uC 

the third part —or — 
*^ 4 2 

41. It is required to divide the number 54 into three such 
parts, that i of the first, i of the second, and i of the third, may 
be all equal to each other. 

Let 2 07 = the first part. 

Then 3 a? = the second part, &c. 

42. A person has two horses and a saddle, which of itself 
is worth £25. Now if the saddle be put upon the back of the 
first horse, it will make his value double that of the second; 
but if it be put upon the back of the second, it will make 
his value triple that of the first. What is the value of each 
horse } 

43. A man has two horses and a chaise, which is worth 
4^183. Now if the first horse be harnessed to the chaise, the 
horse and chaise together will be worth once and two sevenths 
the value of the other; but the other horse being harnessed, 
the horse and chaise together will be worth once and five 
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eighths the value of the first. Required the value of each 
horse. 

' Equations vnth two Unknown Quantities, 

VIII. Many examples involve two or more unknown quan- 
tities. In fact, many of the examples already given involve 
several unknown quantities, but they were such, that they 
could all be derived fVom one When it is necessary to use 
two tmknown quantities in the solution, the question must al- 
ways contain two conditions, from which two equations may 
be derived. When this is not the case the question cannot be 
solved. ' 

1. A boy bought 2 apples and 3 oranges for 13 cents ; he 
afterwards bought, at the same rate, 3 apples and 5 oranges 
for 21 cents. How. much were the apples and oranges 
apiece ? 

Let X = the price of an orange, 

and y = the price of an apple. 
I. 3a: + 2y=13, 

2i 5a?4-3y=:21. 

Multiply the first equation by 3, and the second by 2, 

3. 9a: + 6^=39 

4. 10a?-|-6y = 42. 

Subtract the first fi*om the second, because the y's being 
alike in each, the difference between the numbers 39 and 42 
must depend upon the ^'s. 
6. 0? = 3 cents, the price of an orange. 

Putting this value oix into the first equation, 

6. 9 + 2y=13 

7. y = 2 cents, the price of an apple. 
Proof. 2 apples at 2 cents each come to 4 cents,, and 3 

cH-anges at 3 cents come to 9 cents. 9 + 4=13. So 3 ap- 
ples and 5 oranges come to 21 cents. 

JVb^e. In this example I observed, that the coefficient of y 
in the first equation is 2, and in the second, the coefficient of 
y is 3. I multiplied the whole of the first equation by 3, and 
the whole of the second by 2 ; this formed two new equations 
in which the coefficients of y are alike. If the first equation 
had been multiplied by 5 and the second by 3, the coefficients 
otx would have been ahke, and x instead of y would have been 
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made to disappear by subtraction, and the same result would 
have been finally obtained. It is evident, that the coefficients 
of either of the unknown quantities may always be rendered 
alike in the two equations, by multiplying the first equation by 
the coeflicient which the quantity that you wish to make dis- 
appear has in the second equation ; and the second equation 
by the coefficient which the same quantity has in the first equa- 
tion." They may be rendered alike more easily, when tney 
have a common multiple less than their product. 

2. A person has two horses, and a saddle which of itself is 
worth £10 ; if the first horse be saddled, he will be worth ^ as 
much as the other, but if the second horse be saddled, he \»UI 
be worth | as much as the first. What is the value of eacli 
horse } 

A question similar to this has already been solved with one 
unknown quantity, but it will be more easily solved by using 
two of them. 

Let X = the value of the first horse, 

and y = the value of the second horse. 

1. By the conditions, — ^ = a: -f* 1^ 

2. ^ « .?^ = y+10 

5 ^^ 

3. By transpositicND, -J^ — j?=: 10 

4. « i?— V=:10 

Multiply the 3d by 7, and the 4th by 5, to free thOTi frooi 
denominators ; 

5. —7x + 6y=z70 , 

6. Sx — 5y=50 

Multiply the 5th by 5 and die 6th by 6, in order to mace 
the coefficients of y alike in the two; 

7. . — 35j?+30y== 350 

8. 48 a?— 30y 1=300 
Add together 7th and 8th, 

9. 48a? — 35a? + 30y — 30y=:350 + 300 

10. Uniting teims, 13 a? = 650 
11 ^=60 
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Putting 50 the value of o^, into the dth^ 

12 6y— 350= 70 

13 6yz=420 
14. y= 70 

Ans. The first is worth £50, and the second £70. 
JVbte. In this example the 30 y in the 7th equation had the 
rign -j-, and in the 8th the eign — before it, hence it was ne- 
cessary to add the two equations together in order to make the 
y disappear, or as it is sometimes called, to eliminate y.- 

3. A market-woman sells to one person, 3 quinces and 4 
melons for 25 cents, and to another, 4 quinces £ind 2 melons, 
at the same rate, for 20 cents. How much are the quinces and 
melons apiece ? 

4. In the market I find I can buy 5 bushels of barley and G 
bushels of oats for 27s., and of the same grain 4 bushels of 
barley and 3 bushels of oats for 18s. What is the price of each 
per bushel ? 

5. My shoemaker sends me a bill of $12 for 1 pair of boots 
and 3 pair of shoes. Some months afterwards he sends me a 
bill of $20 for 3 pair of boots and 1 pair of shoes. What are 
the boots and shoes a pair ? 

6. Three yards of broadcloth and 4 yards of taffeta cost 57s., 
and at the same rate 5 yards of broadcloth and 2 yards of taf- 
feta cost 81s. What is the price of a yard of each i* 

7. A man employs 4 men and 8 boys to labour one day, and 
pays them 40s. ; the next day he hires, at the same wages, 7 
men and 6 boys, and pays them 50s. What are the daily wages 
of each f 

8. A vintner sold at one time 20 dozen of port wine and 30 
doz. of sherry, and for the whole received £120 ; and at an- 
other time, sold 30 doz. of port and 25 doz. of sherry at the 
same prices as before, and for the whole received £140. What 
was the price of a dozen of each sort of wine f 

9. A gentleman has two horses and one chaise. The first 
horse is worth $180. If die fiorst horse be harnessed to the 
chaise, they will together be worth twice as much as the se- 
cond horse ; but it the second be harnessed, the horse and 
chaise will be worth twice and one half the value of the 
first. What is tlie value of the second horse, and of the 
chaiflpe ? 
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10. Two men, driving tlieir sheep to market, A says to B. 
give me one of your sheep and I shall have as many as you ; B 
says to A, give me one of your sheep and I shall have twice as 
many as you. How many had each ? 

Let X z=i the number A had, 

And V = the number B had. 

If B gives A one, tlieir numbers will be 

a?-}-landy — 1. 
If A gives B one, their numbers will be 

X — 1 and y + 1 , &c. 

1 1 . If A gives B .$5 of his money, B will have twice as 
much as A has left ; but if B gives A $b of his money, A 
will have three times as much as B has left. How much has 
each i 

12. A man bought a quantity of rye and wheat for £6, the 
rye at 4s. and the wheat at 5s. per bushel. He afterwards 
sold \ of his rye and | of his wheat at the same rate for £2. 
17s. How manv bushels were there of each ? _ 

13. A man bought a cask of wine, and another of gin, for 
,<i210 ; the wine at $1.50 a gallon, and Uic gin at $0.50 a gal- 
lon. ITc afterwards sold | of his wine, and 5 of his gin for 
.$150, vvhich was $15 more than it cost him. How many gal- 
lons were there in each cask i 

14. A countryman, driving a flock of geese and turkeys to 
market, in order to distinguish his ovm from any he might meet 
with on the road, pulled three feathers out of the tail of each 
turkey, and one out of the tail of each goose, and found that 
the number of turkeys' feathers exceeded twice those of the 
geese by 15. Having bought 10 geese and sold 15 turkeys by 
the way, he was surprised to find that the number of geese ex- 
ceeded the number of turkeys in the proportion of 7 to 3. Re 
quired the number of each at first. . 

Let X •=. the number of turkeys, 
and y = the number of geese. 
1 3a? = 2y-{-15 

2 y + 10 = I^IZi^^ 

" 3 

3. Freeing the 2d from fi: actions, 3 y + *5^ = "^ -^ — I^^ 

Instead of the method employed above for eliminating one 

of the unknown quantities, we may find the value of one of 

them in one equation, as if the other were known ; and thcb 
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this value may he substituted in the other, and an equation will 
be obtained, containing only one unknown quantity, which 
may be solved the usual way. 

4. Divide the first by 3, x = ^y+^^ 

^ 3 

6. Multiply the 4th by 7, 7 a? = ^'^y + ^^g 

Substitute this value of 7 a? in the 3d, 

6. 3y+30=ily-+i?^-105 

'7. Multiply by 3, 9 y + 90 = 14 y + 105 — 315 

8. Transposing & uniting, 300 = 5 y 

y = 60. 
The value of x may be found by substituting 60 for y in 
the 4th, 

o 120 + 15 .. 

9. X = X — = 45. 

3 

Am, 45 turkeys, and 60 geese. 
Let the learner go back and solve, in this manner, the pre-* 
ceding examples in this Art. Sometimes one method is pre- 
ferable and sometimes the other. 

15. A person expends $1 in apples and pears, buying his 
apples at 3 for a cent, and his pears at 2 cents apiece ; after- 
wards he accommodates his neighbour with i of his apples 
and i of his pears for 30 cents. How many of each did he 
buy ? 

Let X = the number of apples. 

And y = the number of pears. 

Then ^= the price of the apples. 

And 2 y = the price of the pears, &c. 

16. A market-woman bought eggs, some at the rate of 2 
for a cent, and some at thfe rate of 3 for two cents, to the amount 
of 65 cents ; she afterwards sold them all for 120 cents, and 
thereby gained one half cent on each egg. How many of each 
kind did she buy f 

17. It is required to find two numbers such, that if ^ of the 
first be added to the second, the sum will be 30, and if i of 
the second be added to tlie first, the sum will be 30. 

5 
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18. It is required to find two numbers such, that | of the 
first and f of the second added together will mtike 12, and if 
the first be divided by 2 and the seccmd be multiplied by 3, f 
of their sum will be 26. 

» 

19. Two persons, A and E, talking of their ages, says A to 
B, 8 years ago I was three times as old as you were, end 4 
years hence I shall be only twice as old as you. Required 
their present ages. 

20. There is a certain fishing rod, consisting of two parts, 
the upper of which is to tlie lower as 5 to 7 ; and 9 times the 

. upper part, together with 13 times the lower part, is equal to 
11 time's the whole rod and 8 feet over. Required the length 
of the two parts. 

21. A vintner has two kinds of wine, one at 5s. a gallon, and 
the other at 12s. of which he wishes to make a mixture of 20 
gallons, that shall be worth 8s. a gallon. How many gallons 
of each sort must he use ? 

22. A vintner has 2 casks of wine, from each of which he 
^draws 8 gallons ; and finds that the number of gallons remain- 
ing in the less, -is to that in the greater as 2 to 5. He then 
puts 1 gallon of water into the less, and 5 gallons into the 
greater, and then the quantities are in the proportion of 5 to 13. 
What quantity did each contain at first i 

23. A farmer, after selling 13 sheep and 5 cows, found that 
the number of sheep he had remaining, was to that of his cows 
in the proportion of 4 to 3. After three years he found that 
he had 57 more sheep, and 10 more cows than he had at first ; 
and that the proportions were then as 3 to 1 . What number 
of each had he at first ? 

24. When wheat was 8 shillings a bushel, and rye 5 shil- 
lings, a man wished to fill his sack with a mixture of wheat 
and rye, for the money he had in his purse. If he bought 15 
bushels of wheat, and laid out the rest of his money in rye, he 
would want 3 bushels to fill his sack ; but if he bought 15 
bushels of rye, and then filled his sack with wheat, he would 
have 15 shillings left. How much of each must he purchase 
in order to lay out his money and fill his sacks ? 

25. A grocer had 2 casks of wine, the smaller at 7s. per gal- 
lon, the larger at 10s. The whole was worth $112. When 
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he had drawn 18 gals, from each, he mixed the remainder to- 
gether and added 3f gals, of water, and the mixture was worth 
8s. per gal. How many gallons of each sort were there al 
first ? 

Equations^ Generalizaiion, ■ 

IX. In the examples hitherto proposed a numerical result 
has always been obtained. The solution with numbers has 
been performed at the same time with the reasoning ; and 
when the work was finished, no traces of the operations re 
mained in the result. But algebra has a more important pur- 
pose. Pure algebra never gives a numerical result, but is used 
to trace general principles and to form rules. In order to pre- 
serve the work so that the operations may appear in the result, 
it will be necessary to introduce a few more signs. 

1. It is required to divide $500 between two men, so that 
one of them may have three times as much as the other. 
Let X = the less part. 
The equation will be a? -{- 3 a? = 500 

4 a? = 500 
a? = 125 
3.a? = 375 
Atis. One part is $125, and the other $375. 
This question is to divide 500 into two such parts, that one 
-part may be three times as much as the other. It is evident 
that the process will be the same for any other number, as 
for 500. 

Let the number to be divided be represented by the letter a. 
This will stand for any number. 

Then the question will be, to divide any number, c, into 
two such parts, that one part may be three times as much as 
the other. 

Hie equation will be x-^dx^z a 

4a? = a 

4 
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The work is now preserved in Uie result, and it appears thai 
one part will be \ of the number to be divided ; and the other, 
I of it. This is a rule that will apply to any number. 

Suppose a = 500 as in the example. 

Then —=Vlh\ and ?^ = 375. 
4 4 

Am* One part is $125, and the other j(375 ; the same at 
above. 

Suppose it is required to divide $7532 in the same propor- 
tions. 

Then a = 7532 ; — = 1883 : and L^ = 5649. 

4 '4 

Am, One part is $1883, and the other is^$5649. 

2. A man sold some apples, some pears, and some oranges 
for a number a of cents, the apples at two cents apiece, the 
pears at three cents apiece, and the oranges at five cents 
apiece. There were twice as many pears as orsuiges, and 
three times as many apples as pears. How many were there 
3f each i* ' . 

Let X = the number of oranges. 

Then 2 a? = the number of pears. 

And 6 a? = the number of apples. 
By the conditions, I2x'^6x'^5x=a 

23x=^a 

X = — = No. of oranges. 
23 ® 

2x=z^=z " of pears. 
23 ^ 

6 a? = -? = " of apples. 
23 ^^ 

Suppose a = 184 cents, then ^^ of 184 == 8 = the number 
of oranges ; 2 X 8 = 16 = the number of pears ; and 6x8 
= 48 = the number of apples. This is easily proved. 8 
oranges, at 5 cents apiece, come to 40 cents ; 16 pears, at 3 
cents apiece, come to 48 cents ; and 48 apples, at 2 cents 
apiece, come to 96 cents ; 

40 -f 48 + 96 = 184. 

The learner may be curious to know, how it is possible to 
make the examples in such a manner, that the answer may al- 
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ways come out a whole number when it is wished ; for if the 
numbers were taken at random, there would frequently be frac- 
tions in the result. The method is to solve it first with a leUer, 
as has been done in the two preceding examples. If any num- 
ber, which is divisible by 4, be put in the place of a, in the 
first example, the answer will be in whole numbers. And 
if any number, which is divisible by 23, be put in the place of 
n, in the second example, the answer will be in whole num- 
bers. 

Let the learner now generalize the examples in Art. I., by 
substituting a letter instead of the number ; and afrer the re- 
sult is obtained, put in the numbers again, and see if the an- 
swers agree. Let him also try other numbers. 

The examples in Art. II. may be generalized in the same 
manner. 

3. A man being asked his age, answered, that if its half aad 
its third were added to it, the sum would be 88. Required 
his age. 

instead of 88 put a, and let x = the number required. 

11 X 
=. a 

6 
II X =r.6 a 

11 

Any number that is divisible by 11, being put in the place 
of a, will give an answer in whole numbers. Let a=: 88, then 
j\ of it is 48, agreeing with the answer in Art. II. 

In the course of the solution it appears, that a is equal to y 
of a? ; and the result shows, that x is equal to j\ of a. That 
is, the value of x is found by multiplying a by the fraction y 
inverted. 

4. In an orchard of fruit-trees, ^ of them bear apples, J of 
them cherries, and the remainder, which is a, bear peaches. 
How many trees are there in the orchard ? 

5* 
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Let 0? = the whole number of trees. 



X . X 



Then x = _+ -::h- « 

12 OP 4 a: , 3 a: , ^ 

=1 — + + a 

12 12 12 
5a? 
12 
5a?=12a 



5 

Any number that is divisible by 5, may be put in the place 
of a. If a = 15, the answer is 36. 

Proof. ?? + ??+ 15 = 36. 

5. The 8th example of Art. II. is solved as follows : 
Instead of 100 put a, and let x = the whole number of 
geese. 

Then x + x + — + 2i=: a 

Multiplying by 2, 5a?+5=2o ^ 

B^ transposition, 5 a? = 2 a — 5 

2a — 5 
X = ; or 

5 ' 

^_2a _^--2a . 

~5 y ~* 5" 
Let a = 100. 

Then ^^ 2X100-5 ^195^3 

5 5 ' 

or a: =:^21i25!._ 1 = 40—1 =39. 

5 

Let a = 135, and find the answer in the same way. 
The answer will be 53. 
Proof. 53 + 53 + 26^ +2J = 1 35. 

The leameK may now generalize the examples in Art. II. 
■ The preceding examples admit of being generalized still 
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more, but the process .would be too difficult for the learner at 
present. Ttie following question admits it more easily. 

6. (Art. III. Exam. 1.) Two men, A and B, hired a pasture 
for $55 J and A was to pay $13 more than B. How much did 
each pay ? 

This question is, to divide the number 55 into two such 
parts, that one may exceed the other by 13. 

*Let us represent 55 by a, and 13 by 6. The question now 
is to divide the number a, into two such parts, that one may 
exceed the other by the number b : a and b being any two 
numbers, of which a is the larger. 
Let X = the less part. 

Then a: -J- ^ = tbe greater part. 

And • a? -|- a? -f- 6 = a 

2a? +b = a 
By transposition, 2x=z a — b 

Dividing by 2, x = ±—l.z=z ^~* 

When a number, consisting of two or more parts, as a — i, is 
to be divided, it is evident that all the terms must be divided, 

as — — — . But the fractions — and — , having a common de- 

2 2 2 2^ 

nominator, one numerator may be subtracted from the other. 

Hence — — — is the same as^ . This is easily seen in 
2 2 % ^ 

numbers. See below, where 55 and 13 are substituted for a 

and 6. 

Hence it appears, that tht less part is found by subtracting half 
of the excess of the greater above the less from luilfthe number 4o be 
aivided ;orby taking half the difference between the number to be 
divided and the excess. 

The greater part is equal to <r -j- ^^ ; hence if 6 be added to 

— — — it will give the greater part : 

* Whenever the learner finds any difficulty in comprehendin^r the operation* 
in the general aolution*, let him first solve the questions with the numbers. 
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^ 3 2 ^ 

^ 2 2^2 

^2^2 2 

7%6 greater %s found h/ oddity halftiie excess to ha^ihe mmAer 
to be divided ; or by taking haffthe sum of the number to be dmisi 
and the excess. 

In the above example, 

As part = — + — , or ! = 34. 

*^ 2 2 2 

m ^ 55 13 _ 55—13 ^z 
B's part = — — — , or = 21. 

*^ 2 2 2 

Let the learner generalize this question by making a? = the 
greater part. The same results will be obtained. 

This is a general rule, and will apply to all questions like it, 
and should be remembered, for it is frequently useful. 

Let the learner find the answers to the 2d, 3d, and 7th ex- 
amples of Art. lU. by this rule. That is, by putting the num- 
bers of tiiose examples in the place of a and b in the formulas. 

It is easy to see the propriety of the rule. For the formula 
g —6^^55—13 _42^ g^^^g^ ^^^^ jj^^^ ^j3 ^^^ ^ ^^ 

M Jb M 

more than B, be taken out, the remainder is to be paid in equal 

parts by them. Also the formula « + ^q,. 55 + 13 _ 68 
^ ^ 2 2 2 

shows, that if B were to pay $13 more, he would pay as much 
as A, and the rent would be paid in equal parts by them. 

7. A father, who has three sons (Art. III. exam. 4), leaves 
them 16000 crowns. The will specifies, that the eldest shall 
have 2000 crowns more than the second, and that the second 
shall have 1000 crowns more than the third. What is the share 
of each? 

Let a represent the whole number of crowns, b what tfe 
eldest son's share exceeds that of the second, and c what the 
share of the second son exceeds that of the third. 

This question may be expressed in general terms, thus : To 
divide a given number a, into three such parts, that the great- 
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est may exceed the mean by a given nmnber by and the mean 
may exceed the least by a given number c 

Let X = the greatest. 

Then x — 6 = the mean. 

And X — b — c = the least. 

By the conditions, 

x-\'X — i -f- ^ — '^ — c =.a 
Sx — 2b — c=za 
By transposition, 3a?=a-t-2i-|-c 

Dividing by 3, a? = | + _ + i.. 

Or because the fractions have a common denominator, 

_a + 2b + c 
3 
This is the formula for the greatest part. The mean is « — 

i, or b subtracted from - + — + -j thus ; 

3 3 3 

X — ft =;: _ + — -f- — — bn 
3 3^3 

, a , 26 , c 36 
or X — 6 = -+ — + ~ — — -, 

3^ 3 ^3 3 

^ ^ A— « * I c_a — b + c 
or X — o=- — — -4- _ = —-J — . 

3 3 3 3 

The least part is a? — b — c, or c, subtracted from 

a b , c , 

3 3"^3' 

ia b , c 
3 3^3 

■~3 3^3 T 

_ , a b 2c a — b — 2c 

or » — b — c = -- — - — —.= . 

3 3 3 3 



The greatest part is ^ + ^^ + ^, 



The mean do. 



a — h + c 



The least do. '. 

3 

The eldest son's share, by the first formula, is 

16000+2x2000+1 000 ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

3 

The other shares may be found by the other two formulas. 

Let the learner solve this question by making x equal to the 
less part, and also by making it equal to the mean. 

Exam. 5th, Art. III. may be solved by this formula. Let 
the learner generalize the questions in Art. IIL as fiir as to 
Exam. 16th. 

The examples in Art. L may be generalized still farther. 

8. A man bought corn at 4s. (a) per bushel, rye at 6s. {h) 
per bushel, and wheat at 8s. {c\ per bushel : there was an equal 
quantity of each sort. The wnole came to QOs. (d). How ma- 
ny bushels were there of each ? 

It will readily be perceived that it is impossible actually to 
perform the operations of addition, subtraction, &c. on letters \ 
but it is easy to represent these operations. We however fi'e- 
quently speak of adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing 
algebraic quantities, by which we mean, representing these 
operations. We hanre seen that to express 3 times ;r or 3 times 
a we write 3d?, 3 a, that is, x ox a multiplied by 3. In the same 
manner, if we wish to express a times a?, that is, x multiplied 
by a, we write a x ; and if we wish farther to express that a ai 
(that is, a times x) is to be multiplied by 6, we write ah x. 

*Let X = the number of bushels of each. 

Then ax =l the price of the com. 
bx=. the price of the rjre. 

And ca? = the price of the wheat. 

aa? + 6a? + ca?=:d. 

Here x is taken a times, and b times, and e times, diat H 
(o + 6 +c) times. This may be expressed thus, (a + 6 + c) «^ 

• Let the learner perform this example first by the numbers. 
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enclosing the three coefficients connected by their signs in a 
parenthesis. 

This will be plain if we put it in numbers. 

4 a: + 6 0? -|- 8 a? is the same as f 4 -|- 6 + 8) t, that is, 18 x. 

If we had lSx=.d 

we should divide by 18, a? = _ 

, 18 

In the same manner divide hy {a -{' b -{- c). 



X = 



Particular Am. 5 bushels. 

This general formula is expressed in words as follows : Di- 
vide the price of the whole by the price of a bushel of each 
sort added together, and it will give the number of bushels of 
each sort. 

9. A father dying left $25000 (or a) to be divided between 
his wife, son, and daughter ; his son was to have 3 (or b) times 
as much as the daughter, and the wife 2 (or c) times as much 
as the son. What was the share of each f 

Let X = the share of the daughter. 

Then Sxorb x = the share of the son. 
And 6xorbcx= the share of the wife. 

a?-|-3a^-j-6xz=:25000 
x-\'bx-{-bcx = a 
(1 ^ 3 -|. 6) :c = 10 a: = 25000 
(1 -^b -\'bc)x=z a 

25000 cjxnn 

X = = 2500 



X = 



10 
a 



l+b + bc 

In this example observe that x is taken 1 time, and b times, 
and b c times. When a letter is written without a coefficient, 
it is always understood to have 1 for its coefficient ; thus x is 
the same as t a:. 

Having found the share of the daughter, it is easy to find the 
shares of the other two. 
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ab 



l+b + bc 
abc 






The son's share is 3 a? = 7500, or 6 a? = 

The wife's do. is G a? = 15000, or i c a? = 

The learner may now generalize some of the examples in 
Art. I. in this maimer. 

10. A gentleman^ distributing some money among some 
beggars, found, that in order to give them 8 (or a) cents apiece, 
he should want 5 (or b) cents ; he therefore gave them 7 (or c) 
cents, and he had 4 (or d) cents left. How many beggars were 
there ? 

Let X = the number of begglirs. 

Then ' 8a?— 5 =7 a? + 4 

or ax — b := c X -{- d 

Sx — 7a?= 5 •-|-4==9 
a X — ex = 6 -}- rf 
'8— 7)a:= 9 
a — c)x=: b -\'d 
x= 9 
b + d 

a — c 

Particular Ans. 9 beggars. 

General Jlns. — X— 

a — c 

11. There is a cistern which is supplied by two pipes ; the 
first will fill it alone in 7 (or a) hours, the second will fill it 
alone in 5 (or 6) hours. In what time will it be filled if both 
run together ? 

Let X = the number of hours in which both together vnll 
fill it. 

The first will fill | or .. of it in one hour, and the second will 

a 

fill 1 or- of it in one hour ; both together will fill | + | or 
b 

- + T of it ill one hour. In x hours they will fill x times as 
a b 

much, that is. 



7 5 a 6 
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Bat X hours is tbe whole time, therefore, the cistern being 1, 

+ = 1, or -+ z=l. 
7 6 a 

dearing of firacticms, 

6«-|-7a? = 35 hx'\-ax=iab 
Uniting coelBicients, 12 a? = 35 (6 -j- a) ^ = a 6 

a? = 2\\ X == 



a +4 
Particular Ans. 2|4 hours. 

General Ans, — — --. 

Suppose one pipe would fill the cistern in 8^ hours, and the 
other in 4| hours, and find the answer by the general formula 

Ans. 3yf 7 hours 

12. Suppose it were required to make a rule for Fellowship. 
First take a particular case. 

Three men, commencing trade together, furnished money in 
the following proportions ; A $8 as oflen as B $5, and as often 
as C $3. ^niey gained $800. What is each man's share of 
tbet gain i 

It is evident that they must receive in the proportion of the 
capital that they respectively fiirnished. 

Let X = A's share of the gain. 

Hieri If = B's share. 
8 

And ?f = C's share.* 



8 



a? + if + ^^ = 800 
^8^8 

8 a? + 5a? + 3 ^=6400 
16 a? =6400 

X = 400 = A's share. 

15= 250 = B's share. 
8 

if = 150 = C's share. 

8 



• Sm Arti II. Examp. 24 and 25. 

6 
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Now, instead of 8, 5, and 3, supfK>6e they fiiniished in the 
proportion of ot, n, and p ; and let the whole gain be a. 

Let (jc = A's share of the gain. 

Then — = B's share. 
m 

And Ef = C's share, 
m 

Then we have 

m m 
mx '\' nx -{* px =: m a 
{m'\'n'\'p)x=ma 

X = = A's share. 

B's share is ^A or theiL part of ^ = A's share. 

m . m 7n -{- n -\'p 

Since a fraction is divided by dividing its numeratori the 

- part of ^^ , will be found by dividing the numerates 

m 7n -^ n -\-p 

m aby m. a multiplied by m is m a, therefore, m a divided by 
m is a. Hence the - part of '. — '. is , and 

the — part is n times as much, that is .-, which is B's 

m m -\- n -|-J? 

share. 

C's share is^, or the ^ part of — — 1^-55 , which is 

m tn m-\- n-}- p 

pa 



tn '\- n -jf- p 



ma -n,. j_ na 



A's share is IZ^ ; B's do — ; and C's do. 

wi + n+jp w + w + P 



pa 
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Hence to find the share of either, multiply the whole sum to he 
divided^ by the pi'oportion of the stock which he famished^ and dv^ 
vide theprodvct by the mm, of their proportions. 

The propriety of this rule is easily seen. For, putting in the 

8 
numbers instead of the letters, A's share is or A of 

8+5+3 ^- 

$'800, B's share is or y\ of it, and C's share is 

8 + 6 + 3 

3 
or y\ of it. That is, the sum of all their proper- 

8 -|- 5 + 3 

tions is 16, and of these A furnished 8 ; B, 5 ; and C, 3. 

13. Let it be required to find what sum, put at interest at a 
given rate, will amount to a given sum in a given time ; that 
is, to find a rule, by which the principal may be found, when 
the rate, time, and amount are given. 

First take a particular case. 

A man lent some money for 3 years, interest at 6 per cent, 
and received for interest and principal $A12. What was the 
sum lent ? 

Let X = the sum lent. 

Then — = the interest for 1 year. 

100 ^ 

And = do. for 3 years. 

100 ^ ' 

1807 

And X + = the amount for 3 years. 

^ 100 ^ 

Hence v.^ have x + — — = 472 

100 

100 a: + 18 a? = 47200 
118 a? = 47200 

X = $400 = The sum lent. ^ 

It is a custom established among mathematicians to use the 
first letters of the alphabet for known quantities, and some of 
the last letters for unknown quantities. It is, however, fre- 
quently convenient to choose letters, that are the initials of the * 
words for which they stand, whether the quantities be known 
or unknown. 
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To generalize the above example, 

Let p = the principal, or sum lent. 

r = the rate per annum, which in the above case 
is 7^7 or .06. 

and ^ = the time for which it was lent, 

and a = the amount. 

Then rp = the interest for one year, 

and trp=^ do. for t years, 

andp •■\'trp=z the amount. 
Hence we have . p -{-trp^zia 

{l + tr)p = a 

p = . 

1 +ir 

That is, mtJiiply the rate by the iime^ add 1 to the product^ and 
divide the amount ay this^ and it wHl give the principal. 

In the above example the rate is .06, which, multiplied by 3 
(the time), gives .18, and one added to this makes 1.18 ; 472 
aivided by 1.18 gives 400, as before. 

Apply this rule to the following example. 

A man owes $275, due two years and three months hence, 
without interest. What ought he to pay now, supposing money 
to be worth ij per cent, per annum ? 

N. B. 2 years and 3 months is 2^ years. 

Ans. $249j\\\y^. 

See Arithmetic, page 84. 

The learner may now make rules for the following purposes : 

14. The interest, time, and rate being given, to find the prin- 
cipal. 

15. The amount, time, and principal being given, to find the 
rate. 

10. Tk© amount, principal, and rate given, to find the time 



17. A man agreed to carry 20 (or a) earthen vessels to a 
certain place, on this condition ; tnat for every one delivered 
safe he should receive 8 (or b) cents, and for every one he 
broke, he should forfeit 12 (or c) cents ; he received 100 (or «/) 
cents. How many did he break ? 
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Let X = the number unbroken. 

Then 20 — r or a — x =z the number broken. 

For every one unbroken he was to receive 8 or 6 cents, these 
will amount to 8 j? or i a? ; and for every one broken he was 
to pay back 12 or c cents, these will amount to 240 — 12 .r 
cents, or a c — ex ', this must be subtracted from the former. 

240 — \2xy subtracted from 8 x, is 

8a:_240 -f 12 j:, or 20jr — 240. 
Also en — ex subtracted from bx,'isbx — e a-^- c x; for the 
quantity ca — c .r is not so large as c a, by the quantity c a?, 
therefore when we subtract c a from 6 x, we subtract too much 
by c 0?, and in order to obtain a correct result, it is necessary to 
add ex. 

The equation is 

20x — 240= 100 or bx-^-cx — ae = d 

20a? =340 " bx-^ex = d + ac 

(b -}•• c) X = d -{- ac 

^ -im it ^ f?*+ac 

a? :=: 17 " X = . . 

6 + c 
Pariicvlar Am. IT unbroken, and 3 broken. 

General Ans, Unbroken .—111 — . 

6 + c 

Putting numbers into the general ans Aer, 

100 + 12 X 2 _ j^ 

8+12 

The propriety of this answer may be shown as follows : If 
he had broken the whole 20 (or a) lio must have paid 12 X 20 
= 240 (or ae) cents; but instead of paying this, he received 
100 (or d) cents. Now the difference to him between paying 
240 and receiving 100 is evidently 3 U), (or rf -|- a c) cents. 
The difference for each vessel between jiaying 12 and receiving 
8 is 20 (or 6 + c) cents ; 340 divided by ^0 gives 17, the an- 
swer. 

The above is a good illustration of -positive and negative quan- 
tities, or quantities affected with the signs -|- and — . The 
sign + is placed before the quantities, which he is to receive, 
and the sign — ^ before his losses. We observed that the dif- 
ference between receiving 100 and losing 240 is 840, that is, 
the difference between 4* 100 and — 240 is 340, or their sum. 
, Also the diflerence between -|- d and — a c is cZ + « c* So the 

6* 
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difference between + 8 and — 12 is 20, or between + h and 
— c is 6 -|- c. 

Hence it follows, thai to subtract a quantity whidt has the itgn 
— J we must give it the opposite sign, that is, it must be added. 



X. The learner, by this time, must have some idea of the 
of letters, or general symbols, in algebraic reasoning. It has 
been already observed that, strictly speaking, we cannot actu- 
ally perform the- four fundamental operations on these quanti- 
ties, as we do in arithmetic ; yet in expressing these operaticHis, 
it is frequently necessary to perfonn operations so analogous to 
them, that they may with propriety be called by the same 
names. Most of these have already been explained ; bat in 
order to impess them more firmly on the mind of the icomer, 
they will be briefly recapitulated, and some others explained 
which could not be introduced before. * 

JSTote. Algebraic quantities, which consist of only one tenn, 
are called simple quantities, as -^ 2 a, — Sab, &c. ; quantities 
which consist of two terms are called binomials, as a -|- 6, a — b, 
3 6 -|- 2 c, &c. ; those which consist of three terms are called 
trinomials ; and in general those which consist of many terms 
are called polynomials, 

Simjdc Quantities, 

The addition of simple quantities is performed by WTiting 
them after each other with the sign + between them. To ex- 
press that a is added to b, we write a + 6. To express that a, 
b, c, d, and e are added together, we write «-j-6-{-c-j-d-|-^' 
It is evidently unimportant which term is written first, for 
3 + 5 + 8 is the same as 5 -f 3 + 6, or as 8 -f- 5 -f- 3. So 
a -\-b -{-c has the same value as 6 + ^ + c« 

It has been remarked (Art. L) that x -^ oc -{- x may be writ- 
ten 3 X, This is multiplicaiion ; and it arises, as was observed 
in Arithmetic, Art. III., from the successive addition of the 
same quantity. 3 x, it appears, signifies 3 times the quantity 
X, that is, X multiplied by 3. So6-|-5-j-6-|-6-f-i may be 
written 5 b. In the same manner, if a? is to be repeated, any 
number of times, for instance as many times as there are units 
in a, we write a x, which signifies a times x, or x multiplied 
by a. 
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N. B. The learner should constantly bear in mind that the 
letters, a, 6, c, &c. may be used to represent any known num- 
ber ; or they may be used indefinitely, and any number may 
afterwards be substituted in their place. 

Again, ab -\-ab -{- ab may be written 3 a 6, that is, 3 times 
the product a b ; also c times the product a b may be written c a b. 

It may be remarked that a times b is the same as b times 
« ; for a times 1 is a, and a times b must be 6 times as much, 
that is, b times a. Hence the product of a and b may be writ- 
ten either ab or ba. In the same manner it may be shown that 
the product cab is the same as a 6 e. Suppose a == 3, 6 = 6^ 
and c = 2, then air = 3x5x2, and c a 6 = .2 X 3 x 5. In 
(act it has been shown, in Arith. Art. IV., that when a product 
is to consist of several factors, it is not important in what order 
those factors ar^ multiplied together. The product of a, 6, c, 
rf, c, and/, is written iubcdef. They may be written in any 
other order, rs a c d b ef, or f b e d c a, but it is generally more 
convenient to write them in the order they stand in the al- 
phabet. 

Let it be required to multiply Sabhy2cd., The product is 
6ah cd; (or d times Sab is Sab d, but c d times Saiisc times 
as much, or 3 « 6 c d^ and 2 c d times Sab must be twice as 
much as the latter, that is, 6 abed. 

Hence, the product of any ttw or more simple quantities must 
consist of all the letters ofeacfi quantity ^ and the product of ihp coef- 
ficients of the qumitities. • 

N. B. Though the product of literal quantities is expressed 
by writing them together without the sign of multiplication, 
the same cannot be done with figures, because their value de- 
pends upon the place in which they stand. Sab multiplied by 
2 erf, for instance, cannot be written S2 abed. If it is requir- 
ed to express the multiplication of the figures as well as of the 
letters, they must be written 3a62rfc, or3x2 abed, or S.2ab 
c d. That is, the figures must either be separated by the let- 
ters or by the sign of multiplication. 



Examples in Multiplicaiion. 



I. Multiply 


3ab 


by 


Acdf. 


2. 


bhcd 


by 


abc. 


8. 


9egh 


by 


8. 


4. 


13ac 


by 


7 aacd. 


5. 


35a6e 


by 


13 abbd. 



Ans. 12 abcdf. 
Ans. 5 abbccd. 
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6. Multiply 138 by 5 a erf. 

7. 2b X by Wah x. 

8. A2ayy by \2xxy. 

It frequently happens, as in some of the above examples, that 
a quantity is multiplied several times by itself, or enters several 
times as a factor into a product ; as 3 a a n 6 6, into which a en- 
ters three times and h twice as a factor. In cases like this tte 
expression may be very much abridged by writing it thus, 3 a' 
6*. That is, by placing a figure a little above the letter, and 
a little to the right of it,, to show how many times that letter is 
a factor in the product. The figure 3 over the a shows, that a 
enters three times as a factor ; and the 2 over the J, that b en- 
ters twice as a factor, and the expression is to be understood 
the same as 3 a a a 6 6. The figure written over the letter in 
this manner is called the index or exponent of that letter. The 
exponent aflects no letter except the one over which it is 
written. 

Care must be taken not to confound exponents with coeffi- 
cients. The quantities 3 a and a' have very different values. 
Suppose a = 4. then 3 a r= 12; whereas ry'* = 4 X 4 X 4 = 64. 
In the product 3 a' 6' suppose a = 4 and 6 = 5, then 
3a'J*=:3x4X 4X4X 5X 5 = 4800. 
The expression or is called the second power of a, a' is called 
the third power ^ a* the fourth power, &c. To preserve a uni- 
formity, a, without an exponent, is considered the same as a*« 
which is called the firstfpower of a.* 

Figures as well as letters may have exponents. 
The first power of 3 is written 

3' = 3 
the second power 3* = 3 X 3 = 9 

the third power 3^ = 3x3x3 = 27 

the fourth power 3* = 3x3x3x3 = 81 

the fifth power 3* = 3x3x3x3x3 = 243. 

The multiplication of quantities in which some of the factors 
are above the first power, is performed in the same manner as 
in other cases, by writing the letters of both quantities together, 

* In most treatises on algebra a^ is called the sqvare of a, and a3 the evkt 
• of a. The terms square and cube were bocfowed from geometry, but as thej 
are not only inappropriate, but convey ideas very foreign to the present sub- 
ject, it has been thought best to discard them entirely. 
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taking care to give them their proper exponents. 2am Y, 
3 c* ^f* is the same as2amm X Sccdd^ which gives 

a' moltipiied by a' gives a^ a^ ; but a' =i a a a and of =iaa^ 
hence c^a*=iaaaaa=za^. In all cases the product con- 
siarts of all the factors of the multiplicand and multiplier. In 
the last example a is three times a Actor in the one quantity, 
and twice in the other ; hence it will be five times a factor in 
the product. The exponents show how many times a letter is 
a fector in any quantity ; hence ^cmy letter is coTUained as afaC" 
tor <me or more times in both multiplier and mvltipUcand, the expO" 
nents being added together mill give the exponent of that letter in 
the product. 

a X a:=a^ X a' = a'+* = a*, a* X a* = a*+* = a'. 

a^Xa*=: a»"H = a\ &c. 

9. Multiply a' 6» by a l\ Ans. a' b^. 

10. ab'c by a^btf. 

11. QaUd^ by ab'c\ 

12. a^'c* by a'b*c. 

13. 7a*x^y by bc?bcof'^* 

14. llVSe by Abbcdee. 
J5. 23«*«* by 2aabxx^ 
16* 18 aayy by 6a^yyx, 

It has already been riemarked that the addition of two or 
more quantities is performed by writing the quantities after 
eadi other with the sign -|* between them. The sum of 3 a &» 
2a erf, 5 a' 6, 4 »i, aftd 3 a* 6, is 3 o6 + 2 ac d + 5 «*6 + 4 aft 
•f 3 a'A. But a76duction may be made in this expression, for 
3a6-f-4a&is the same as 7 a 6 ; and 5 a' i -f-3a^oisthesanie 
as 8 a' i ; hence the expression becomes 

7ab + 2acd + Sa^b. 

Reductions of this kind may always be made when two or 
oiore of the terms are similar. When two or more terms are 
composed of the same letters, the letters being severally of the 
same powers, they are said to be similar. The numerical co 
efficients are not regarded. The quantities 4ab and Sab are 
similar, and so are 5 a^ i and Sa^b ; but 4ab and 5a^b are not 
similar quantities, and cannot be united. 

The subtraction of algebraic quantities is performed by 
writing those, which are to be subtracted, after those from 
which they are to be taken, with the sign — between them% 
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If 6 is to be subtracted from « it is written a — h. 5 a £' to be 
subtracted from 8 a 6', is written Sah* — ba 6*. This last ex- 
pression may be reduced to ^ah^. In all cases when the 
Juantities are similar^ the subtraction may be performed imme- 
iately upon the coefficients. 

Compound Quantities, 

XL The addition and subtraction of simple quantities, ptio- 
duce quantities consisting of two or more terms which aie 
called compound quantities, 2a -^^ c d — 36 is a compound 
quantity. 

Addition of Compound (Quantities, 

The addition of two or more compound quantities, when all 
the terms are affected with the sign -I- will evidently be the 
same, as if it were required to add together all the simple quan- 
tities of which they are composed ; that is, they must be writ- 
ten one after the other with the sign + before all the terms ex- 
cept the first. The sum of the quantities 3 a -{-2 c and b -\-2d 
is3a + 2c + b+2d. 

If the quantities Sab •]- fyd and h — c be added, in which 
some of the terms have the sign — , the sum will be 3 a i -|- 6 rf 
-|- 6 — c ; for 6 — c is less than b, therefore, if 6 be added the 
sum will be too large by the quantity c. Hence c must be sub- 
tracted from the result. 

This may be illustrated by figures. Add together 17 -|- 10 
and 20 — 6. Now 20 — 6 is 14 
and 17 -f 10 + 20 — 6 is equal to 17 + 10 -[- 14. 

From the above observations we derive the following rule for 
the addition of compound quantities. 

Write the quantities after each oth^r without changing their signs, 
observing that terms which have no sign before them are understood 
to have the s^n -f-« 

A sign affects no term except the one immediately before 
which it is placed ; hence it is unimportant in what order the 
terms are written, for 14 — 5+2 has the same value as 14 -l- 
2 — 5 or as — 5+2 + 14. Those which have the sign + 
are to be added together, and those which have the sign — are 
to be subtracted from their sum. If the first term has the sign 



r- 
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-J-, the sign may be omitted before this term, but the sign — 
must always be expressed. Great care is requisite in the use 
of the signs, for an error in the sign makes an error in the re* 
iltlt of twice the quantity before which it is written. 

Add together 3a + 26c' — 3c* 
and 5 a — 3 6 c'' + 2 c' 

and 7ab+4b(f—Sc* 

and — a + 3c* — 26c*. 

The sum is 

3a-t-26c* — 3c* + 5a — 36c* + 2c* + 7a6 

^46c* — 8 c* — a + 3c* — 26c*. 

But this expression may be reduced. 

3a-f-5a — a=:8a — a = 7 a, 
and 

26c' — 36c' + 46c* — 26c* = 66c* — 56c« = 6c» 
and 
— 3 c* + 2 c* — 8 c* + 3 c* = — 1 1 c* + 5 c* = — 6 c* ; 

lience the above quantity becomes 

'7a + bc*+7 ab — 6c\ 

To reduce an algebraic expression to the least number of 
terms, collect together all the similar terms affected with the si^ -{- 
ond also those affected with the sign — , and add the coefficients of 
ta/th separately ; take the difference of the two sum^ and put it into 
Ae general restUt^ giving it the sign of the larger quantity. 

Examples m Addition. 

1. Add together the following quantities. 

6 ab — 2«'m 
and 3a6 — 5am + 2am. 

2. Add together the following quantities. 

13 an* — 6 m -|- a?', 
and 76m — 3a7* — 8y, 

•ad 4an* -{-baa^ — 4y. 
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3. Add together the following quantities. 

7 fnab — IG — 43ffiy, 
■ and Idacb — 13a??i6 -|-37may + 48, 

and 14 my — 19 may -\-nb — no?, 

and 4nx — Sin -|- 23a my — nb. 

4. Add together the following quantities. 

xy — ax — dy -\- axy, 
and — 2xy — 2ay + 3a j? + 15, , 

and 18 a r 37 — 73 + 13aiiy — amy 

and — 15aa?y — 13am -|- 43 + ISarr, 

and arx — 18-{-ay — 2a3?y -{- 3a7A. 

6. Add together the following quantities. 

13aa? — 26j? — 7, 
and 156a? — 17Ja?y-f-16, 

and 47 a c d — x, 

and 37— 5 a? — 2 a +43 J y a?, 

and acd -^-byx — 13a. 

Svhtraciion of Compound Quantities. 

XII. The subtrabtion of simple quantities, as has already 
been observed, is performed by giving the sign — to the quan- 
tity to be subtracted, and writing it before or after the quan- 
tity, from which it is to be taken. If it is required to subtract 
c ^ d from a + 6 it is plain that the result will be a -f- 6 — c 
— J, for the compound quantity c + d is made up of the sim- 
ple quantities c and dy which being subtracted separately would 
give the above result. 

From 22 subtract 13 — 7. 

13 — 7 = 6. 

and 22 — 6 = 16. 

The result then must be 16. But to perform the operation 
on the numbers as they stand, first subtract 13, which gives 
22 — 13 = 9. This is too small by 7 because the number 13 
is larger by 7 than the number to be subtracted, therefore in 
order to obtain a correct result the 7 must be added ; tl^us 22 
— 13 + 7 = 16, as reqtdred. 
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From a subtract b — c. 

First subtract 6, which gives a — b. 

This quantity is too small by c because b is larger than b — c 
by -the quantity c. Hence to obtain a correct result c must be 
added, thus a — 6 -(- c. 

This reasoning will apply to all cases, for the terms affected 
with the sign — in the quantity to be subtracted diminish that 
quantity ; hence if all the terms affected with + be subtract- 
eid, the result will be too small by the quantities affected with 
— 9 these quantities must therefore be added. The reductions 
may be made in the result, in the same manner as in addition. 
Hence the general 

Rule. Change aU the signs in the number to be subtracted, ths 
si^ -\- to — , and the signs — ^o +, and then proceed as in aJt- 
ittion. 

•i 

Examples in Subtraction. 

1. From a^x + Sby — 5ac' — 16 
Subtract 2a'x + bif — 2ac^— 22 



Operation, 
a^x + Sby — 5a c' — 16 



— 


-2a*a? + 2Jy — 3ac'-f-6 




3. From 


3i^_7a.r»+13 




Subtract 


13Jc — 3aa^— 8. 






Jlns. Sbx' — lSbC'- 


-4aa?" + 21. 


3, From 


17a*y+l3ay» — a — 3 




Subtract 


2a«y_6 — lla-f-5. 




4. From 


42axy — 4ax 




Subtract 


17ax — 2axy — 6 


- 


&4 From 


143_17y' 




Subtract 


33-j-4y_16a6. 


• 
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6. From a-\-^ahc — 1 
Subtract l-|-3a&c — a. 

7. From ^ahz + 2ah — Iz 
Subtract 2ab — Iz — 2abz. 

Muliiplication of Compound QuafUUies. 

XIII. Multiplication of compound quantities is sometimes 
expressed without being performed. To express that a-{-b is 

to be multiplied by c — rf, it maybe written a -|-^ x'c^d 
with a vincidum over each quantity, and the sign of multiplica- 
tion between them ; or they may be each enclosed in a paren- 
thesis and written together, with or without the sign of multi* 
pUcation ; thus (a + 6) X (c — d) or {a -{- h) (c — d). In the 
expression a + 6 (c — d), A only is to be multiplied by c — d. 

Multiply a + 6 by <?* 

It is evident that the whole product must consist of the pro« 
duct of each of the parts by c. 

a 4- J 20+4 =24 

c 3 3 



ac + bc 60+12 = 72 

Examples. 

1. Multiply Sab + 2c d by ef. 

Am. Sabef'\-2cdef. 

2. Multiply 5ac + bc + Scd by 2 e. 

Ans. 10ace+26ce + 6crfc% 

3. Multiply 6a'J+6'c'by3ai'. 

4. Multiply 5 c' (P + 52 a» 6* + 13 A' c« d 

by l(fVc. 

5. Multiply 2ahd'\-Saboi? -\-aba^' 

by S abo^, 

6. Multiply aa7» + 3aJa^ by 13a6»a?» 

When some of the terms of the multiplicand have the sign 
- they must retain the same sign in the product. 
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7. 8. Multiply a — 6 by e, also 23 — 5 by 4. 

a — b 23 — 6 =18 

c 4 4 



76 



a c — 6 c. 



92—20 = 72. 



Since the quantity a — bis smaller than a by the quantity 
&, the product a c mil be too large by the quantity b c. This 
quantity must therefore be subtracted from a c. 



9. Multii^y 2ab* — c 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 



by 2d. 
2ad-]-bd — 3 c by 5ab» 

Sbcd — ef — 2ac by 5ac. 
2a»6e — 5a*+6* by 4arb\ 

17 acd — 1 -|- 6a'a7 — a 6' a? 
by a* c d. 

When both multiplicand and multiplier consist df several 
tenns, each term of the multiplicand must be multiplied by 
each term of the multiplier. 



14, Multiply 12 + 6 

12 + 6 = 17 

7 ^4 = 11 



by 7 + 4. 



84 + 35 
+ 48 + 20 

84 + 35 + 48 + 20 = 187 

15. Multiply a + & 

a + 6 
c + d 



by c + d. 



ac-]-bc-]-ad'\'bd. 



It is efident that if a + & be taken c times and then d times, 
and the products added together, the result will hec + d times 
a + b. 
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16. Multiply ax — ^ay + xy by 3ay-|-aa?. 

ax — ^ay-^-xy 
2ay -|-a x 

2c? xy — 9a'y' + 3aj?y* 
a* a? — 2 a* xy -\^ax?y 

c? 01? — 9a*y"-|-3ayir*+tiJ?*y. 

In adding these two products, the quantity 2a*xy occurs 
twice, with different signs ; they dierefore destroy each other 
and do not appear in the result. 

17. Multiply bad-^-^acd — 6a*c 

by . 2a*c+2arf. 

18. Multiply 13aVy— 2a6y» + 3cy» 

by 6cy' + 7a6y*+3. 

19. Multiply llac* + 3a»c — 4a' 

by 2a*C'\- at? 

20. Multiply a*—2ac + e by a + c 

21. « 3a*— 36* by 2 a* + 2 6* 

22. « 36 + 20 by 2a — 36- 

36 + 2C 
2a — 36 



6a6 + 4ac 
— 96* — 66c 



6a6 + 4ac — 96* — 66c. 

If 3 6 -|- 2 c be multiplied by 2 a only, the product will be 
too large by 3 6 times 3 6-f- 2c; hence this quantity must 
be multiplied by 3 6, and the product subtracted from 6 a 6 -f- 
4ac» 

This result may be proved by multiplying the multiplier 
by the multiplicand, for the product must be the same in both 
cases. 

23. Multiply 2a({ + 36c-f2 by 4a6 — 2c. 
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24. Multiply 6a*6 + 2aJ* by 2a»6 — 6*— 1. 

25. « 19 — 5 by 9 — 4. 

19 — 5 =14 

9 — 4 = 5 



171 — 45 70. 

-76+20 



171_45 — 76 + 20=191— 121=70. 

26. Multiply a — 6 by . c — d. 

a — b 
c—d 



ac — be 
— ad + bd 



ac — be — ad -\-bd. 

This operation is sufficiently manifest in the iBgures. In the 
letters, I first multiply a — 6 by c, which gives a c — 6c; but 
the multiplier is not so large as c by the quantity d, therefore 
the product a c — be is too large by d times a — 6; this then 
must be multiplied by d and the product subtracted, a — b 
multiplied by d gives ad — bd; and this subtracted from 
ac — be gives ac — be — ad -{• bd. Hence it appears that 
if two terms having the sign — be multiplied together, the pro- 
duct must have the sign +• 

From the preceding examples and observations, we de- 
rive the following general rule for multiplying compound quan- 
tities. 

1. MnUwfy cdl the terms of the^mubiplicdnd by each term of the 
multiplier^ observing the same rules for ike coefficients and letters as 
hi sw^ple quantities. 

2. With respect to the signs obser\'e, 

Ist, That if both the terms which are multiplied together ^ have 
ike sign +} the sign of the product must be +. 

2d, JjT one term be affected with +, and the other vnth — , the 
product must have the sign — • 

7* 
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3d| Jff^both terms be affected with the sign — , ikt frodiui must 
have the sign -|-. 

Or in more general terms, ff both terms have the same stgn^ 
whether -|- or — , the product must have the sign -|-, and tf they 
have different stgns, the product must have the sign — . 

27. Multiply Sa'b — 2ac + b 
by 7 ab — 2a c — 1. 



21a'6*— 14a'6 


c + 


36a6 


— 6a»6c + 4aV- 


-10 


ac 


— Sa*b + 2ac — 


-6, 





Product 

21a'4«_14a«6c + 35ai — 6a'6c+4a»c'— 8ac— 3a»6 — 5. 

28. Multiply 7m + 6n by 4m — 3n. 

29. " a*-j-«y — J^ by a — y. 

30. " n' + » X + a^ by n — x. 

SI. " a* + ab + b' by a«_a6 + 6*. 

32. « 2cc* — 3a?y + 4jf» 

by 5a: — 6xy — 2y*. 

S3. ** 3a»c— 6ac' + 2c' 

by 2a'c— 4a'c» — 7ac». 

84. «« 2a» — a»a? + 2 by 3a — x — 3. 

35. " 7a*6 + 26* — 1 by 3a« — 26*— 1. 

It is generally much easier to trace the effect produced by 
each of several quantities in forming the result, when the ope- 
rations are performed upon letters, than when performed upon 
figures. The following are remarkable instances of this. They 
ought to be remembered by the learner, as frequent use is 
made of them in all analytical operations. 

Let a and b represent any two numbers ; a + J will be their 
gum and a — b their difference. 
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Multiply a + b by a — b. 

a + 6 
• a — b 



s —ab — b' 

a* — b\ 

That is, if the sum and the difference ofttoo numbers be muUipU" 
ed together J the product wiU be the difference of the second powers 
cf these two numbers. 

Particular Example. 



Let 


a = 12 and 6 = 7. 




a + J — 19, and a — b — 6, 




a* = 144, 6' = 49. 




(a + b)x (a^'6) = 19x 6 


and 


cf — V=: 144 — 49 = 95. 


Multiply 


a + A by a + 6. 




a +6 




a + b 




te +ab 


- 


ab + V 



95, 



€f-i^2ab^b\ 

That is, the product of the sum of two numbers^ by itself or ihs 
second power of the sum of two numbers^ is equal to the sum ofilie 
second powers of the turn numbers^ added to tvme the product of the 
two ntmbers. 

Multiply a — b by a — 6. 

The answer is a* — 2 a & -f- 6', which is the same as the last, 
except the sign before 2ab. 

Multiply a* -^ 2 a & -f- &* by a+ &, that is, find the third 
powerofa + 6. 

Ans. a' + 3a».6-f-3a6*+6\ 
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This is expressed in words thus : ilte third power ^ At firttj 
plus three times the second power of the first into the second^ plus 
three times thefirstinto the second potoer of Ae second^ j^us the third 
power of the second. 

Multiply a*— 2a A +6* by a — b. 

Ans, a' — 3a*i + 3a**— 6\ 

Which is the same as the last, except the signs before the se- 
cond and last terms. 

Instances of the use of the above formulas will firequeatly 
occur in this treatise. 

Division of Algebraic Quantities, 

XIV. The division of algebraic quantities will be easily per- 
formed, if we bear in mind that it is the reverse of multiplicSa- 
tion, and that the divisor and quotient multiplied together must 
reproduce the dividend. 

The quotient of a i divided by a is b, for a and b multiplied 
together produce ab. So a 6 divided by b gives a for a quo- 
tient, for the same reason. 

If 6 a 6 c be divided by 2 a, the quotient is 3 6 c. 

If by 2 6, the quotient is 3 a c. 

If by 2 c, the quotient is 3 a 6. 

If by 3 6, the quotient is 2 a c. 

If by 3 a 6, the quotient is 2 c. 

If by 6 a the quotient is b c. 

For in all these instances the quotient multiplied by the di- 
visor, produces the dividend 6 abc. 

Examples, 

1. How many times is 2 a contained in 6 abc? 
Ans, 2b c times, because 2b c times 2 a is 6 a & c. 

2. If 6 a 6 c be divided into 2 a parts, what is one of the 
parts } 

Ans, 3 & c ; because 2 a times Sbcisdabr 



3. 


Divide 


4. 


a 


6. 


(( 


6. 


u 


7. 


u 


8. 


it 


9. 


. (( 



by 


4. 


by 


3 a. 


by 


10 be. 


by 


6 ad. 


by 


ab. 


by 


ad. 


by 


a'. 
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Hence we derive the following 

Rule. Divide the coefficient of the dividend by the coefficient qf 
the divisor, and strike out the letters of the divisor from the dUf^- 
dend. 

16 a 6 c 
12 a 6c 
20 a 6 c 
18 abed 
22abc 

17 ad 
4a^ 

Observe that 4 a' is the same as 4 a a a and a' is the same 
asaa; 4 a aa divided by a a gives 4 a for the quotient. 

It was observed in multiplication, that when the same letter 
enters into both multiplier and multiplicand, the multiplication 
.is performed by adding the exponents, thus a^ multiplied by a^ 
is a**^ = a*. In similar cases, division is performed by subtract 
ing the eocponent of the divisor from that of the dividend, a* divid 
ed by a* is «*"• = «'. 

6a«6'c 

35 6*iP 
16 oV 
ISo^y* 
4Sa*a)^m 
72 a / m^ 
60/ y* 
73ajp* 
120 ar^t' 

The division of some compound quantities is as easy as that 
of simple quantities. 

If a + 6 + c be multiplied by d the product is 
d(a + b + c) or ad + bd + cd. 
. Therefore if ad + bd + cdhe divided by d, the quotient m 
a-\-b + c. 



10. 


Divide 


11. 


u 


12. 


M 


13. 


(( 


14. 


U 


16. 


it 


16. 


U 


17. 


ti 


18. 


U 



by 


Sab*. 




Ans. 2 flic 


by 


bd. 


by 


4oV. 


by 


ey". 


by 


16a'j:jM. 


by 


12 at*. 


by 


60. 


by 


aj>*. 


by 


rf. 
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Ifarf + Jd + crfbe divided by a + ft + <^f ^^^l^o^CA^^^- 
When a compound quantity is to be divided, let the quan- 
tity, if possible, be so arranged that the divisor may appear as 
one of the factors, and then that factor being struck out| the 
other factor will be the quotient 

19. Divide 12a»6 — 9ac by3a. 

12a'6 — 9ac = 3a(46r6 — 3c) * 

Ans. Aab — 3c. 

Observe that a is a factor of both terms, and also 3. Hence 
the quantity 12 a* h — 9 a c, can be resolved into factors ; thus 
3 (4 0* i — 3 a c), or a (12 a 6 — 9 c), or 3 a (4 a 6 —.3 c). In 
the last form the divisor 3 a appears as one factor, and the other 
&ctor A ah — 3 c is the quotient. 

Jfote. Any simple quantity, which is a factor of all the terms 
of any compound quantity, is a factor of the whole quantity ; 
and that factor being taken out of all the terms, the terms as 
tiiey then stand, taken together, will form the other factor. 

20. Divide 8 o«6'— 16a'6*c by 2ai — 4a*c. 

8a«6»_ 16 a'6'c = 4ai»(2a6— 4 a«c.) 

Anu AaV. 

21. Divide 3a6c— 15ai»d+ 9a'6(? by 3a6. 

22. Divide 15 a'6 c — 30a* c* + 25 a' c rf 

by 5 cf c. 

23. Divide 36 a'^Vc— 28 a" &* c* + 40 a* V c» 

by 9a«— 7a*6'c+10a»6V. 

24. Divide 42 a' — 84 a^' Vc by 1 — 2 a» 6« c. 

Algebraic Fractions, 

XV. When the dividend does not contain the same letters 
as the divisor, or but part of those of the divisor, the division 
cannot be performed in this way. It can then only be express- 
ed. The usual way of expressing division, as has already 
been explained, is by writing the divisor under the dividend in 

the form of a fraction. Thus a divided by h is expressed y. 

b 
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This gives rise to fractions in the same manner as in arithme- 
tic. It was shown in arithmetic, that a frac tion properly ex- 
presses a quotient. Algebraic fractions are subject to precise- 
ly the same rules as fractions in arithmetic. Many of the ope- 
rations are more easily performed on algebraic fractions. 

In these, as in arithmetic, it must be kept in mind, that the 
denominator shows into how many parts a unit is divided ; and 
the numerator shows how many of those parts are used ; or the 
denominator shows into how many parts the numerator is di- 
vided. 

I shall here briefly recapitulate the rules for the operations 
on fractions, referring the learner to the Arithmetic for a more 
full developement of their principles. 

2 times A = A. 
11 11 

2 times? = I?. 



.' a ac 
c times _ = --. 

b b 

I of 7i8 V 5 ^^^ J ^^"^ is I, and | is 3 times as much, f of 
a ifl *^ ; for il^ of a is ^, and f is 2 times as much. The 1 part 

of c is^ ; for X of c is 4? and t is « times as much. 

Hence, to muUiply a fraction by a whole number^ or a whole 
number by afractiony mmtiply the numerator of the fraction and the 
whole number together, and divide by the denominator. 

Jlrith. Articles XV. iSiXVl. 

Examples. 

1. Multiply i±i by 2. Ans. il±l*. 

c , c 

S. Multiply Sa + 2b* y^^ ^^ 

ac 



84 



3. Multiply 



Algebra, 

3bc — 2a 
5a — 13 c . 



XVI 



by 

Ans* 



4. Multiply 

5. Multiply 



6. Multiply 



2ab — be zfi. 



Sab 

bac — 2 m* 
13ar~" 

16 a a?* — 2b X 



by 
by 



by 



46*. 

12ft'c— Ba6* 
5a— 13c 

5ac + 3c*. 

6a6 — 3n. 

2m — Sx 

2a + 7 X* 



Division of Fractions, 



XVI. 1. Divide 


4a 

7 


4a 

« 

7 


» 




2. Divide 


c 


c 


3. Divide 


6a*i 


(ja'b 
cd 



by 



2, or find i of 



b»r 



•an^. — « 



a, or find - of 

a 



A^^.s. 



h 



c 



by 



1 



3 cf, or find of 



3a 



•^715. 



2ab 
cd 



4. Divide 



? by 2, or find J of ^. 
6 b 



This cannot be done like the others, but it may be done by 
multiplying the denominator as in Arith. Art. XVII.. For the 
fraction f- denotes, that one is divided into as many equal parts 

as there are units in 6, and that as many of these parts are used 
as there are units in a ; or that a is divided into as many equal 
parts as there are units in b ; hence if it be divided into twice 
as many parts, the parts will be only one half as large, and. the 
fitiction will have only gne half the value. 



v 
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s 

Hence ^ divided by 2, is — . 

So ~ divided by djia — . 
c cd 

6. Divide ii* by 4A Ans. 1^. 
2cd ^ ScJP 

Hence, to divide a fraction by a uhoh number^ divide the nti- 
merator ; or viiwn that cannot be done, midtipbf the denominator by 
the divisor. 

6. Divide i^ by 3 a. 

d 

7. Divide 11^ by 7 06. 

cd 

8. Divide l^SL by 3a*c. 

3dm ' 

9. Divide ^ by 6». 

10. Divide lAl by 3. 



11. mi 



a 



^e 4^ by 6. 

6a 

12. Divide ^"^ii^ by 26 m. 

mnr 

13. Divide HiJ by 3c»rf. 

14. Divide ?.'L!!LL by 8a' eb 

16. Divide ^°~^^ by 3ad. 

26c 

16. Divide ^"'"r^^f/ by 3a6. 

2 a d — 5 6* 

17. Divide ^^""^ , by 7 6n«. 

5.an — m n 



8 



» ■ 
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18. Divide 17c — 3a:» . 4rf4*3n. ^ . 

2 a* n — 7 n* 

19. Divide _^7fL^ ^^ .44— ^». 

46+ 3a? - 

20. Divide ^ ^^ — f by 7 a + 4i?rf— 1. 

&1. What is I i>f !! ? I of 7 is iL imd | is twice asnuicli. 

.1 . . 2 a 
that IS, .7. 

36 

22. What is the JL partof f ? 1 of f b i-.aiid !j is a 

a o a od b 

times as much, that is, ^. 

6a 

That is, ± X - = -. 

Hence, to mvMply one fraction by another, multiply the nvme- 
ratori together for a new numetator, and the denominatofs 'tdgtiOier 
for a new denominator. Arith. j3/L aVII. 

23. Multiply ^ by A. Am. ^. 

3c 2m 6cm 

24. Multiply i^ by ili?. 

4 6c 5 c* n 

26. Multiply li£!L? by 3"*' 



■ 



ISbry 2by 

26. What is ^J^ of li/.? 

bed Smd 

27. What is 1^ of '*"» » 



9oa^ 13n« 

28. Multiply -1^ by ^,:=^^. 

36+c 6a6 

29. Multiply 2am«-^3a«m . 5am' 

4ac + 2c 2am — 6c 
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30. Multiply 4l!L±^ by -Ifizif-. 

31. Multiply i^a-m + 3CT' j, jSat 

7awi^ 17am' — c + 5 

We ha¥e sean that o. fraction may be divided by mdtiplying 
its denominator, because the parts are made smaller ; on the 
contrary, a fraction may be multiplied by dividi^ig its denomi- 
nator, because the parts are made larger. Arith. Art. XVlII. 
If the denominator be divided by 2, the unit is divided into 
only one half as many parts ; consequently the parts must be 
twice as l^rge as before. If the disnominator be diidded by 5, 
the unit is divided into only one fifth as many parts y h^noe the 
parts must be five times as large as before, and if the same num- 
ber of parts be used as at first, the value of the fracj^^o IX\U be 
five times as great and so on. 

32. Multiply ?:f5 by 5. J^. ^. 

'^■^ 20 "^ 4 

33. M»luply 1. by b. 

c 

If we di^de the denominator by ^, the fraction becomes 

— , in which a is divided into -— part as many parts ; hence 
c b 

the paiftSj and conseqmentfy the fraction is h times as tsrge as 
before. 

34. Multiiply 4^ by «c. 

35. Multiply J2S!L by 8c*d. 

32 (? a 

36. Multiply .J^ by la m\ 

37. Multiply -Ji* ^7 ^rnx. 

^^ 25nenc ^ 

38. Multiply — by 5. 

5a 
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99. Uvitifij JLj. by mb. 

40. Multiply — i5[£.-_ by 46. 

41. Multiply . . ^^7??'' .^ by 4^. 



42. Multiply 



23m— 13 



35m*cd— 7m*c +42m*ac» 
by 7 «• c. 

43. Multiply I by 5. 

Dividing the denominatCN: by 5 it becomes f , or S. 

Multiply I by &. 

Dividing the denominator by 6 it becomes iL, or a. 

44. Multiply ?4A by Sid. w«n*. l?i = 3ac; 

5o a 1 

In feet J-. multiplied by 6 is _ = 1, and ^ being a 

« much as Inmost give a product a times as large, 

times If which is a. 

Hence, ^ a fraction be fmUijplied by its dmominatar, Uu 
duct wiU be the numerator. 

46. Multiply 5^ by 5bd. 

5b a 

46. Multiply ^ by 36 c. 

36c 

47. Multiply iiiL by 4im». 

4 6 m 

48. Multiply J^?^ by 6rfn*«. 



idit' 



X 
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49. Multiply 13 ft* — »« by 17 a». 

> 

50. Multiply 15ac + 376c , lOai — 2c. 

^^ I0ab — 2c ^ 

51. Multiply 47am' + 3b — c y^ aa^ — 3a^m+b. 

Two ways have been shown to multiply fractions, and two 
ways to divide them. 

To multiply a fraction, ) iv* / ^ ^^^ numerator 

To divide afra4:iiony y ^^ (ihe denominator. 

To divide a fraction^ > i, . , C the numerator. 
To multiply a fraction, 5 * ^ C^^^ denominator. 

Arith. Art. XVIII. 

Reducing Fractions to Lower Terms. 

XVII. If both numerator and denominator be multiplied by tlie 
same number, the value of the fraction will not be altered. 

Arith. Art. XIX. 

For multiplying the numerator multiplies the fraction, and 
multiplying the denominator divides it ; hence it will be multi* 
plied and Qie product divided by the multiplier, which repro- 
doces the multiplicand. 

In other words, -^ signifies that a contains h a certain num- 
ber of times, if a is as large or larger than 6 ; or a part of one 
time, if 6 is larger thana. Now it is evident that 2 a will coft- 
tun 2 b just as often, since both numbers are twice as large as 
before. 

So -dividing both numerator and denominator, both divides 
and multiplies by the same number. 



3_2X3_ 6 __ 7X 3_21_ 
^ 2X5 10 7X5 35 


.3X6 
5X6 


_3o 
5b 


a 2a 5a ae 2acd 

b 26 bb be 2bcd' 




\ 


6ab __3b X2a_2a 






96c 36x3c 3c 


\ 




8* 
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HencCi if a fraction contain the same factor both in the nu- 
merator and denominator, it may be rejected in both, that is, 
both may be divided by it. This is called reducing fractions 
to lower terms. 

1. Reduce — ^ — to its lowest terms. AnB. — ^. 

15&cm boc 

2. Reduce to its lowest terms. Ans. • 

16a* a?* 4 ax 

3. Reduce — — — to its lowest terms. Ans* ^ "* 



306m 66 

4. Reduce — ^ to its lowest terms. 
leftVy* 

6. Reduce ^^ ^^ ^^ to its lowest terms. 
ISo'ftV 

6. Reduce 15«'c' — 25^^ ^^ its lowest terms. 

6a*6c+65o*6 

7. Reduce _ STm'^a?— 54j?^ ^^ j^ j^^^ 

108aa?* + 81a? — 90m"a?» 

8. Divide 35 a* 6 iifx^ by 1 a^nm^ay. 

Write the divisor under the dividend in the form <^ a frac- 
tion, and reduce it to its lowest terms. 



a n 



O.Divide 27J"i»y» by 21 b*m'y. 



7m 



10. Divide 66&r*y by lVn%f. 

11. Divide 64m*nr'y by 36 6 my*. 

12. Divide IS e dm of by 63 cm'rjc*. 

13. Divide llSrjy* by \brsy. 

14. Divide 128 a* c'r a?* by 48o*wir'^«*. 
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15. Divide 17 a ex by ISac'x*, 

16. Divide 28o»cy by 14 a' y*. 

17. Divide 36a'iii'y by 54a»wy». 

18. Divide 76o^fty* by 35aVy*a?- 

19. Divide a + b by 2c — d. 

20. Divide 2a*c — 7a»ftc+ 15a«cd 

by ISa^ed. 

21. Divide 18 a« m'— 54 a' w» -h 42 a* m* 

by 30 a* m» rf— 12 «• cm*. 

22. Divide(a+6)(13ac + ftc) by {m'' — c){a + b). 

23. Divide 3 (:•(«— 2c)' by 26c' (a — 2c)'. 

24. Divide 36 6'c'(2a + rf)» (76 — rf)» 

by 12 6* (2 a + d)' {7 b — d)' {a—d). 

Addition and Subtraction of Fractions. 

XVIII. Add together Jl and -£- and -1. 

b d f 

This addition may be expressed by writing the fractions one 
after the other with the sign of addition between them } thus 
a _i c _t e 

b^ d^ f 

N. B. When fractions are connected by the signs -{- and 
— , the sign should stand directly in a line with the line of the 
fraction. 

' It is frequently necessary to add the numerators together, in 
which case, the fractions, if they are not of the same denomi- 
nation, must first be reduced to a common denominator, as in 
Arithmetic, Art. XIX. 

1. Add together -i and A. Ans. 1+1 = A. 

® 7 7 7 7 

2. Add together ±. and ±.. Ans. f!+5 

6 6 6 
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.3. Add together Jl andTJl. Ans. — X — =; --.. 

cd cd cd cm 

4. Add together ^ and ^. Am. ^JLt^, 

^ 3cd Serf 3cd 

5. Add together | and f • 

These must be reduced to a common denominator. It lias 
been shown above that if both numerator and denominator be 
multiplied by the same number, the value of the fraction will 
not be alter^. If both the numerator and denominator of the 
first fi^action be multiplied by 7, and those of the second by 5, 
the flections become |J and ||. They are now both of the 
same denomination, and their numerators may be added.' The 
answer is f }. 

6. Add together — and ~ 

^ b d 

Multiply both terms of the first by rf, and of the second by 

A, they become JL. and ~ The denominators are now alik^ 

d d 

and the numerators may be added. 

The answer is ^A±±l. 

b d 

7. Add together —, i_, i., and 1-. 

b d f h 

In all cases the denominators mU be alike if both terms of each 
fraction be multiplied by the denominators of all the outers. For 
then they will all consist of the same factors. 

Applying this rule to the above example, the fractions be- 

come '[^fj i£fh, ^JlX and ^JIl. 
bdfh bdfh' bdfK bdfh 

The answer is '^dfh + hcfh + hdeh+h dfg 

bdfh 

8. Add together iiL and ^. Am, t5ad + 46c' 

^ 26c bd \Qbcd 
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It was shown in Arithmetic, Art. XXII, that a common de- 
nonoUnator may frequently be fomid much smaller than that pro- 
duced by the above rule. This is much more easily done in 
algebra than in arithmetic. 

9. Add together -?—, , and L-. 

b (f e eg 

Here the denominators will be alike, if each be multiplied 
by all the &«*tors in the others not common to itself. If the 
first be multiplied by e g-, the second by c? g^ and the third by 
ice, each beccxnes b c^ eg. Then each numerator must be 
multiplied by the same quantity by which its denominator was 
multiplied, that the value of the Sections may not be altered. 

The fractions then become ±ti-., ^JlS^, and ^4^- 

bi?eg b c^ eg cb eg 

The answer is '^eg + <^dg+ bcef^ 

bc^eg 

10; Add together ^and?*^. 
® be 2dg 

11. Add together 1^, 11 and ?^. 

12. Add together ^and ^* 



2m n 3mp 

13. Add together ^^ ^ and^. 

14. Add together ^'j-, and ^ "^ "" 



n^f^ 3mn*r 

ie Ajj « *u 1^<* be i2iii'r 

15. Add together -— -, , ^^li-r" 

4 2A'w' h*n*x 

16. Add together ilf, and 13 c d. 

17. Add together ^A^, and 2 a c — 6 5. 

4a n 
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18. Add together iif^^iril^and 11 oc— Sw. 

2<rn 

19. Add together l^a'rnc-2ab ^^2^ 

20. Add together ^^"^^-^'^ and Jj±±^^. 

® 4ab 2b + l6ab 

21. Subtract t. from ;^,-. 

6c« 26c 

This subtraction may be expressed thus, 

3a e 

Jbc V?' 

But if they are reduced to a common denominator, the nume- 
rators may be subtracted. 

Am. ^^^izll. 



26c« 



22. Subtract ?4* from ^.. 

3 c* rf 2t^x 

23. Subtract ^.^^. from ^"^"^ 



7b^m*x 2lbm'x* 

24. Subtract -J^ from ^ . 

na^'y* 2m y 

25. Subtract ^l' from -A!1IL. 

2m* 5*^ 3m*5^' 

26. Subtract ill^ from ilf^. 

3wi 6m*6' 

27. Subtract H^ from HiL^ . 

7n*a? 3n"cr' 

28. From ISac + be subtract 1^. 

2bm 

29. From g^'^-H.T ^^^^^^^^^ 13« ^ 

2a'wia? \4am 
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o^T. 27 ad ^ 2abd — Sm*c 
30. From -^y^ subtract ^-grp 

Solution. 

27 ad_ 2abd — 2cm* _ (27 a d) 2 b 
2 be" 4b*c* {2b(^)2b 

^^2ab d — 3cm* _ 54abd 
TV7 4 6*0* 

2abd — 2cm* _ 54abd — 2abd + Scm* 

4l?V 4 6» c» 

_, 52abd + Scm* 
"" 4 6* c* 

which is the answer. 

When the fraction 2a6fZ — 3cm* ^^ subtracted, the 

4 6*c* 

si^ — was changed to +. See Art. VI, example 6th 

5 n cT* — 10 a d X 



31. From 



Subtract 



12 ad 

I2nx* — 5mx* +17 
6 m X 



32. From ^^^^^ subtract llllt. 
Sda^ — 5 4dx 



XIX. Division of whole numbers by Fractions^ and Fractions by 

•Projctions* 

1. How many times is | contained in 7 ? 

Ans, \ is contained in 7, 35 times, and | is contained \ as 
many times ; that is, y or llf times. 

2. How many times is | contained in a ? 

•^?». I is contained in a, 8 a times, and | is contained 4 as 
many times; that is, »/. 
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3. How many times is S. contained in e ? 

Ans. — is contained h c times in c, and -.. is contained^ 
b b a 

as many times : that is, — . 

a 



Arith. Art. XXIII. 



4. Of what number is c the -^ part ? 

b 



n #• • 1 

Ans. If c is the --- part of some number, — will be --. 

b a o 

part of the same number, and £ is ^ part of — • 

a b a 

Arith. Art. XXIV. 

Hence, to divide a xxihole number by afrajcdon^ mtdUpltf iihyihe 
denominator of the fi-aciiony and divide the product by me ntnnem- 
tor. 

How many times is | contained in | 

Solution. Reducing them to a common denominator, | ii 
1^, and i is |f . |^ is contained in |f as many times as 24 Li 
contained in 35 ; that is, |f or l^}. Ant. I^}. 

6. How many times is --. c<mtained in -~ ? 

b d 

Solution. Reducing them to a common denominatori — 

b 

is ^ . and 4- is r4* r-^ i&Lcontained in ~i as many times as 
bd d bd bd bd 

ad IB contained in & c ; that is, —. Ant. —. 

ad ad 

7. Of what number is -L the 4^ part ? 

a 
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Solution. If -^ is the -?- part of some number, — part of -^ 
do ad 

is -— part of that number; — part of — is —^ and £- is -j- 
6 a d ad ad o 

part of — -. ^iw. ^-. 

Hence, to divide ajradion by ajraction^ multiply the numerator 
of the dividend by the denominator of the divisor^ and the denomi- 
nator of the dividend by the numerator of the divisor. 

Or more generally, when the divisor is a fraction^ multiply the 
dividend (whether whole number or fraction) by the divisor inverted, 

Arith. Arts. XXIII. and XXIV. 



8. Divide 


Sab 


by 


f- 




9. Divide 


13 a 


by 


h 
c 




10. Divide 


17 am 


by 


2c 
6" 




11. Divide 


ac t 


by 


36c 
2a 




12. Divide 


Sax 


by 


2a*m 
Sxy 




13. Divide 


2ac — b 


c by 


Sa 
5c 


^ 


14. Divide 


17aa^ — 


• 26ap + 


ex by 


13a6a? — 2x 
Icfc 


15. Divide 


llacc*- 


-3a! 


by 


2x 
7 acx — 3ac 


16. Divide 


be 
d 


by 


Sac 

m 




17. Divide 


2cd 
Say' 


by 


2xy 
5ad^' 




18. Divide 


17o»w 

bx'f 
9 


by 


Sa'n* 
la^y'^ 


. 
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Algeh 


ra. 


*^ 


19. 


Divide 


36 a' n , 
35&*my»- ^ 


45 a' /I' » 
2l6*m*y 


20. 


Divide 


13a + 26.c 
\2ax 


by 


13a6 — 2.aa? +7 
9a27c^ 


21 


Divide 


2a — 3cd 
2am-\' 5aa? 


by- 


2am — 6a x. 


4m X • 


2a + Sed 


22. 


Divide 


5mx — 2d 
3my-f 3 md 


•by 


13ay 
5 d — f» X 



Division of Compound Quantities. 

XX. ^gjne times division may actually be performed when 
both divisor and dividend are compound quantities. Since di- 
vision is the reverse of multiplication, the proper method to dis- 
cover how to perform it, is to observe how a product is formed 
by multiplication. 

Multiply 2a' J — 3a'6«c + a6V 
by 4aH' + 2abc. 

8a'6'— 12a'i*c + 4a'&*c'+4fl*i*c — Ga'6'c*-|-2a*6V. 

Observe that each term of the multiplier is multiplied sepa- 
rately into each term of the multiplicand. The product there- 
fore must consist of a number of terms equal to the product pf 
the number of terrhs in the multiplicand by the number of terms 
in the multiplier. If the product be divided by the multipli- 
cand, the multiplier must be reproduced, and if by the.muUi- 
plier, the multiplicand must be reproduced. 

The three terms 8 a' i' — 12 a* b' c +4 a' 6* c' of the product 
were produced by multiplying the three terms of the multipli- 
cand by the first term of the multiplier, 4 a* 6*. Therefore, if 
these three terms be divided by 4 a' 6*, the quotient will be the 
multiplicand. 

Again, the three terms 

4a*6«c — 6a'6'c* + 2a'6V 

of the product were formed by multiplying each term of the 
multiplicand by 2 a 6 c. Therefore, if these three terms be di- 
vided by 2 a& c, the quotient will be the multiplicand. 
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Hence we see that the whole division might be performed 
by any one term of the divisor, if all the terms of the dividend 
which depend on that term and the quotient could be ascer- 
tained. This cannot often be done by inspection ; for in many 
products, though at first there are as many terms as there are 
in the multiplicand and multiplier together, some of the tenns 
are united together by addition or subtraction, and some disap- 
pear entirely. Even if all the terms did remain entire, they 
could not be easily distinguished. 

However, one term may always be distinguished, and from it 
one term of the quotient may be obtained. 

Divide 4tf* — 9a» 6« + 6a6' — 6* 

by 2<f — 3ab + b\ 

First, it is evident that the highest power of either letter in 
the dividend, must have been produced by multiplying the high- 
est power of that letter in the divisor by the highest power of 
the same letter in the quotient ; for in order to produce the di- 
vidend, each term of the divisor must be multiplied by every 
tenn of the quotient. Therefore, if 4 a* be divided by 2 a* it 
must give a term of the quotient. Or, if — 6* be divided by 6* it 
must give a tenn of the quotient. Let the quantities be ar- 
ranged according to the powers of the letter a. 

DiTidend. Divisor. 

4d'—9c^b'' + 6ab^—b*/2(f — Sab + b* 



c 



4tf*_6a'6+2a*6* \2a* + 2ab — b* quotient. 

6aH—na'b* + 6ab' — b' 
6a'6— 9a*6« + 3a6» 

— 2a*6*-|-3a&' — 6* 

— 2a'b' + Sab'—b* 



I divide 4 a* by 2 a*, which gives 2 o* for the first term of the 
l^oti^nt. Now in forming the dividend, every tenn of the di- 
visor was multiplied by jthis term of the quotient, therefere I 
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multiply the divisor by this term, by which means 1 find all the 
tenns of the dividend, which depend on this term. They are 

4a* — 6a'6+2aa6«. 

Here is a term 6 a' i which is not in the dividend, this must 
have disappeared in the product. The term 2 a* 6' is not finmd 
alone, but it is like 9 a' 6' and must have disappeared by unit- 
ing with some otlier term to form that I subtract these three 
terms from the dividend, and there remains 

6a'6— lla'6»+6ai» — 6\ 

which does not depend at all on the term 2 a* of the quotient, 
but which was formed by multiplying each remaining tenn of 
the quotient by all the terms of the divisor. This then is anew 
dividend, and to find the next term of the quotient we must 
proceed exactly as before ; that is, divide the term of the divi- 
dend containing the highest power of a, which is 6 a' 6, by 2 a* 
of the divisor, because this must have been formed by multiply- 
ing 2 a* by the highest remaining power of a in the quotient. 
This gives for the quotient -|- 3 a i. I multiply each term of 
the divisor by this, and subtract the product as before, nnd for 
the same reason. The remainder is 

— 2««6 + 3a6» — 6*, 

which depends only on the remaining part of the quotient. 
The highest power of a, viz. 2 a* 6*, must have been produced 
by multiplying some term of the quotient by 2 a' of the divisor ; 
therefore I divide by this again, and obtain — b* for the quo- 
tient. I multiply by this and subtract as before, and there is 
no remainder, which shows that the division is completed. 

By the above process I have been enabled to discover all 
the terms of the dividend produced by multiplying the first 
term of the divisor by each term of the quotient. If both be 
arranged according to the powers of the letter 6, and the same 
course pursued, the same quotient will be obtained, but in a 
reversed order. 

In the division the tenn — 2 a* i* has the sign — . Here we 
must observe that the divisor and quotient multiplied together 
must reproduce the dividend. 

If + a 6 be divided by + a, the quotient must be -f" ^9 be 
cause '\-ax-\-h gives -|- a 6. 



XX. 
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If — a 6 be divided by -j- a, the quotient must be — 6, be- 
cause -f-<*X — 6 gives — ab. 

If + a ft be divided by — a, the quotient must be — ft, be- 
cause — a X — ft gives + fl ft- 

If — a ft be divided by — a, the quotient must be -|- ft, be- 
cause — aX -{-b gives — aft. 

The rule for signs therefore is the same as in multiplication. 

When the signs are (dUce, that is, both -|- or both — ^ the s^ of 
the product must be -f- ; but when the signs are unlike, that is, one 
-|r and the other — , the sign of the quotient must be — . . 

By the reasoning above we derive the following rule for di- 
vision of compound numbers. 

Arrange the dividend and divisor according to the potpers-of 
tame letter. Divide the first term of the dividend by the first term 
of the divisor, and unite the result in the quotient. Multiply aU the 
terms of the divisor by the term of the quotient thus found, and sub- 
tract the product from the dividend, lite remainder tffiU be a new 
dividend, and in order to find the next term of the quotient, proceed 
exactly as before ; and so on until tJierc is no remainder. 

Sometimes, however, there will be a remainder, such that 
the first term of the divisor, will not divide either term of it ; in 
which case the division can be continued no farther, tmd the 
remainder must be written over the divisor in the formof a frac- 
tion, and annexed to the quotient as in arithmetic. 

Divide 2 a*— 11 a* ft + 11 a« ft* + 13 a* ft' by 2 a— ft. 

""2^ — ft 



2a*— lla^ft+llfl^ft^H- 13a* ft= 
2fl» — g^ft 

— 10a*ft+ lla'6»+ 13a* ft' 
-^10a*i + 6a'ft« 

6a»ft*+13a*ft'» 
6a'ft* — 3a*ft' 



a^_5a'ft + 3a*ft*+8aft' 
2a — 6 



16 a» ft' 
16a*ft' — 8aft' 



8 a ft* 
8aft* 



— 4ft' 



9* 



4ft». 
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In this example, the division may be continued until the re- 
mainder is 4 6*, which cannot be divided by o, therefore it must 
be written over the divisor 2 a — & as a fraction and added to 
the quotient. 

Examples. 



1. Divide a^ -\- 2 a x -\- cf 


by 


a + a?.* 


2. Divide a' b* 


by 


a + ^' 


3. Divide b* + 2b*x + x' 


by 


b* + x. 


4. Divide a;' — y* 


by 


^ + ^y + y'- 


5. Divide x' — y" 


by 


x + y. 


6. Divide 15«'4-2a6 — 8J' 


by 


Sa — 26. 


7. Divide a;' — 2xi^-\-t^ 


by 


X — y. 


8. Divide a" 9a»4-27 


by 


9_6a+a». 


9. Divide 4 a' 3 9 a' + 


6a 






by 


3a?— l + 2a*. 


10. Divide a* — x* 


by 


a' — a*a? + aa7* — a* 


11. Divide 6x* — 96 


by 


3a? — 6. 


12. Divide 4^—ab 


by 


2a — 6. 



13. Divide 6a* + 9a'— 15a by 3a» — 3a. 

XXI. Equations. 

The above rules are sufficient to solve all equations of the 
first degree. 

1. Find the value of a? in the equation 

a6*j? — 2 c 2ac_ , l*x 

5a 3a — 6 ~" 3"* 

First, clear it of fractions by multipl]ring by the denomina- 
tors. 

* Let the learner prove his results by mnliiplicatioii. 
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Expressing the multiplication, we have 

(ab* x — 2 c) (Sa—b) {S) — {2 ac) {5 a) {2) 
= {abx){5a)(3a — b){S) — {b*x){5a){Sa — by 

Performing the multiplication it becomes 

9 a* 6" a? — ISac — Sab^x + 6bc — 30 a* c 
= 4b a'^ b X— 15 a* b^ x—l5a* b* X +b ab^ X. 

Transposing all the terms which contain x into the first n^m- 
l)er, and those which do not contain it into the second member, 
it becomes 

^a'b*x — SaPx — 45a^bx+l5a'b*x*+l5a'b*x—5ab'x 

= l8ac—6bc + S0a*c. 

Uniting the terms which are alike 

39a*6*a: — 8 a 6' a? — 45 a'6a?= 18a c— 66 c + 30 aV. 

Separating the first member into factors 

(39 a« J« _8 a6' — 45 a' 6) a? = 18 a c — 6 J c + 30 a* <r, 

, . , . 18ac — 66c + 30a*c 

which gives x = -— — - — j^ — rr— tt- 

s 39 o* 6* — 8 a 6' — 45 a' 6 

2. Find the value of a? in the following equation ; 

lSa—^—=2cx + d. 
2e 

3. What is the value of a? in the following equation ? 
^« +4bc = ab. Ans.x = ^^'-^^-'^^'' 



J — 3a? 3a6— 126c 

4. What is the value of a? in the following equation ? 

^^ -136c = *'^-^ 



5a? — 2a 26 — 1 

5. What is the value of a? in the foUowmg equation ? 

7a6a? ^^j^a — 3a 



36c — 2aa? 1 — 66 
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XXII. MtsceUaneoui ^Examples producing iSuipfe Equatians. 

1. A merchant sent a venture to sea and lost one fourth of it 
by shipwreck ; he then added $2250 to what hcmairieidt, und 
sent again. This time he lost one third of what he sent. He 
then added $1000 to what remained, and sent a third time, and 
gained a sum equal to twice the third venture ; his whole re- 
turn was equal to three times his first venture. What was the 
value of the furst venture ? 

2. A man let out a certain sum of money at 6 per cent, sim- 
ple interest, which idterest in 10 years wanted but £12 to be 
equal to the principal. What was the principal ? 

3. A man let out £98 in two different parcels, one at 5, and 
the other at 6 per cent, simple interest ; and the interest of the 
whole, in 15 years, amounted to £81. What were the two par- 
cels? . 

4. A shepherd driving a flock of sheep in time of war, met a 
company of soldiers, who plundered him of one half the sheep 
he had and half a sheep over ; the same treatment he received 
from a second, a third, and a fourth company, each succeeding 
company plundering him of one half the sheep he had lefl and 
one half a sheep over. At last he had only 7 sheep left. How 
many had he at first ? 

5. A man being asked how many teeth he had remaining, 
answered, three times as many as he had lost ; and being asked 
how many he had lost, answered, as many as, being multiplied 
into } part of the number he had left, would give the number 
he had at first. How many had he remaining, and how many 
had he lost ? 

After this question is put into equation every term may be 
divided by x. 

6. There is a rectangular field whose length is to its breadth 
as 3 to 2, and the number of square rods in the field is equal to 
6 times the number of rods round it. Required the length and 
breadth of the field. 

7. What two numbers are those, whose difference, sum, and 
product, are to each other, as the numbers 2, 3, and 5 respec* 
4tively ? 
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8. Generalize the above by putting o, &, and c instead of 2, 
3, and 5 respectively. 

Let X = the greater 
and y =: the less. 

Then 

1. a? — yz=|(a? + y) 



2. 



a 
a? — y=r— j?y 



3. by the first 6j,— aa; _ft — «; 

^ 6+ o 6 + a 

ca? 



4. by the 2nd 



aX'\'C 



5. bjrSd and 4th ^^ =^~^ a? 

a« + c 6 4" <* 

6. dividing by x — - — = ^ 

aa?+c 6-|-a 

7. clearing of fractions 6c-|-ac = a&a? — cfx'\-hc — ac 

8. by transposition ahx — a* x=i2ac 

9. from the 8th (J — a)x = 2c. 

10. a;= ^^ 



11. putting 10th into 3d y = 



6 — a 
6 — a 2c 2c 



6 -|r a b — a b+ a 



Solve the 7th Ex. by these formulas ; also try other num- 
oers. 

9. When a company at a tavern came to pay their reckon- 
ing, they found that if there had been three persons more, they 
would have had a shilling apiece less to pay ; and if there had 
been two less, they would have had to pay a shilling apiece 
more. How many persons were there, and how much had 
each to pay ? 
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10. A sum of money is to be divided equally amons a cer- 
tain number of persons. Now if there were three ckumani 
less, each would receive 150 dollars more ; and if there 
6 more, each would receive 120 dollars less. How many per 
sons are there, and how much is each to receive } 



11. What fraction is that, to the numerator of which if 1 
added, its value will be ^, but if 1 be added to its denominator 
its value will be |. 

12. What fraction is that, to the numerator of which if a 

added, its value will be ^ but if a be added to its denomina 

n 

tor its value will be^? 

9 

Am. Numerator ^^ ^"* + ''\ 

mq — n]} 

Denominator ""(^+g). 

m q — n p 

Solve the 11th example by these formulas 

13. What fraction is that, from the nun^erator of which if 'ir 
be subtracted, its value will be — , but if a be subtracted from 



n 



its denominator, its value will be ^ ? 

N. B. The answers to the 12th and 13th differ only in the 
signs of the denominators. The learner will find by endeavour- 
ing to solve particular examples from these formulas, that be 
will not always succeed. If in making examples for the 12th, 
he selects his numbers, so that n p is greater than m 9, the for- 
mula will fail ; but if he takes the same numbers, and applies 
them according to the conditions of the loth, they will answer 
those conditions. When w a is greater than n p the numbers 
will not suit the conditions of the 13th, but they will answer to 
those of the 12th. The numbers in example 11th will notfoiin 
an example according to the 13th. The following numbers 
will form ah example for the ISth but i:o{ ibr tlie 12th, 
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14. What fraction is that, from the numerator of which if 
3 be subtracted, its value will be f , but if 3 be subtracted from 
its denominator its value will be j\ f 

The reason why numbers chosen indiscrimmately will not 
satisfy tlie conditions of the above formulas will be explained 
iMreafier. 

Equations with several Unknovm Quantities. 

XXIII. Questions involving more Hum • itvo iinknoum Quan- 

tities. 

Sometimes it is necessary to employ, in the solution of a 
cfue&tion, more than two miknown quantities. In this case, the 
question must furnish conditions enough to form as many dis- 
tinct equations as there are unknown quantities. 

1. A market woman sold to one man, 7 apples, 10 pears, 
and 12 peaches, for 63 cents ; and to another, 13 apples, G 
pears, and 2 peaches, for 31 cents ; and to a third, 11 apples, 
14 pears, and 8 peaches for 63 cents. She sold them each 
time at the same rate. What was the price of each ? 

Let 0? = the price of an apple, 
y = " a pear, 

z = " a peach. 

Then we shall have 

1. 1 X +I0y + l2z = 6S 

2. lSx+6y+2z = 2l 

3. II X + 14y + Bz=z 6S. 

The second being multiplied by 6, the z will have the same 
coefficient as in the first. 

4. 78a? + 36y+ 12;r = 186 
1, 7^-f 10y+12 5r= 63 

6, 71a? + 26y * = 123. 

If the second be multiplied by 4, the z will have the same 
coefficient as the 3d. 
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6. 52T + 24y + 82r= 124 
3. nx+ 14y + 8;2= 63 

7. 41x+10y * = 61 

We have now the two equations 1\ x -{-2^yz=. 123 

and 41a:+ 10y= 61 

which contain only two unknown quantities. These may now 
be reduced in the same manner as others with two unknown 
quantities. 

Multiplying the 5th by 5, and the 7th by 13, the coefficient 
of y will be the same in both. 

8. 355X+ 130y = 615 

9. 633 0? -I- 130 y=: 793 

10. 178a? * = 178 

We have now, found an equation containing only oiie un- 
known quantity. 

lTS.r= 178 

0?= 1. 

Putting the value of x into the 7th, it becomes 

41 + 10y = 61 

10y = 20 

y= 2. 

Putting the values of j? and y into the 2d, it becomes 

13+12 + 2«=:31 
22?= 6 
z= 3. 

Arts. The apples I, the pears 2. and the peaches 3 cents 
each. 

In the same manner, questions, involving four unknown quan- 
tities, mav be solved. First combine them two by two till one 
of the unknown quantities is eliminated from the whole, and 
there will be three equations with three unknown quantities. 
Then combine these three two by two, until one of the un- 
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known quantities is eliminated, and then there will be two 
equations with two unknown quantities, and so on. 

Either of the methods of elimination may be used as is most 
convenient. 

It is not necessary that all the unknown quantities should 
enter into every equation. 

2. A market woman sold at one time 7 eggs, 12 apples, and 
a pie for 26 cents ; at another time 12 eggs, 18 pears, and 3 
pies, for 69 cents ; at a third time 20 pears, 10 apples, and 17 
e^s for 69 cents ; and at a fourth time, 7 pies, 18 apples, and 
10 pears for 66 cents. Each article was sold, at every sale, at 
the same price as at first. What was the price of each ar» 
tide f 

Let u = the price of an egg, 
a? = " an apple, 

y = " a pie, 

z =z " a pear. 

1. 7M+12a?+ y=26 

.2. 12u + lBz+ 3y = 69 

3. 17 m + 20^ + 10 a? = 69 

4. 10;?+18a?+ 7y = 66 

5. In the 1st, y = 26 — 7 m — 12 x. 

Putting this value of y into the 2nd and 4th, they become 

6. 12tt-|-18z + 78— 21tt — 36a? = 69 

7. 10 z + 18a? + 182— 49 tt — 84 x = 66. 

Uniting and transposing terms 

8. 18z— 9u — S6xz=— 9 

9. 10;? — 49 tt — 66a? = — 116 
3. 20r-i-17tt + 10cr= 69 

If the 9th be multiplied by 2, the coefficient of ;r will be the 
same as in the 3d; 

10. 20;? — 98tt— 132a? = — 232. 

10 
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Subtracting 10th bom 3d 

3. 20 z+nu+ 10:c = 69 

10. 202r — 98t<— 132a: = — 232 



11.* * 115tt+142x=:301 

If the 8th be multiplied by 5, and the 9th by 9, the coe£B- 
cients ofz will be alike. 

12. 90 5r— 45« — 180^ = — 45 

13. 90z — 441tt — 594i? = — 1044, 

Subtracting 13th from 12th 

14. 396 u + 414 a? = 999. ^ . 

Deducing the value of x from 11th, and also from 14th. 

301 —115 « 



16. X = 



16 x=z 



142 
999 _ 396 m 

414 



Making these values of x equal, we have an equation con- 
taining only one unknown quantity. 

999 — 396 m 301 — 115 m 



414 142 

This equation solved in the usual way gives 

M = 2 
Putting this value of tt into the 15th or 16th, we shall filid 

1 

0? =- 
2* 

Putting these values of x and u into the 1st, 2nd, or 4th, and 
we shall find 

y = 6. 

Putting the values o(x and u into the 3d, and we shall find 

2r=H. 

wins. Eggs, 2 cents each, apples, ^ cent, pears, 1| cent, and 
pies, 6 cents. 

* If the learner is at a loss how to subtract — ^233 from 69 let him tranapoM 
both into the first member, or some terms from the first to the second. 
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In this example, three different methods of elimination were 
employed. This was not necessary ; either method might have 
been used for the whole. It is sometimes convenient to use 
one, and sometimes the other. 

3. There are three persons, A, B, and C, whose ages are as 
follows ; if B's age be subtracted from A's, the difference will 
be Cs age ; if five times B's age and twice C's age be added 
together, and from their sum A's age be subtracted, the re- 
mainder will be 147 5 the sum of all their ages is 96. What 
are their ages ? 

4. Three men. A, B, C, drivmg their sheep to market, 
says A to B and C, if each of you will give me 5 of your sheep, 
I shall have just half as many as both of you will have left. 
Says B to A and C, if each of you will give me 5 of yours, I 
shall have just as many as both of you will have left. Says C 
to A and B, if each of you will give me 5 of yours, I shall have 

{'ust twice as many as both of you will have left. How many 
lad each f 

6. It is required to divide the number 72 into four such 
parts, that if the first part be increased by 5, the second part 
diminished by 6, the third part multiplied by 5, and the fourth 
part divided by 5, the sum, difference, product, and quotient,' 
shall all be equal. 

6. A grocer had four kinds of wine, marked A, B, C, and D. 
He mix^ together 7 gallons of A, 5 gallons of B, and 8 gal- 
lons of C, and sold the mixture at $1.21 per gallon. He also 
mixed together 3 gallons of A, 10 of C, and 5 of D, and sold 
the mixture at $1.60 per gallon. At another time he mixed 8 
gallons of A, 10 of B, 10 of C, and 7 of D, and sold the whole 
for $48. At another time he mixed together 18 gallons of A, 
and 15 of D, and sold the mixture for $48. What was the 
value of each kind of wine ? 

7. Find the values of ti, a?, v, and z, in the following equfi- 
lions. 

X — 2y-|- 35r rz 5ti 
3 a?— 16 — tt = 4y — 23 
2tt + z — y = 27 
y + 12 — 3a:+ ll«=dl. 



1 
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8. Three persons, A, B, and C, talking of their money, 
says A to B and C, give me half of your money and I shall 
have a sum d ; says B to A and C, give me one third of your 
money and I shall have d; says C to A and B, give me one 
fourth of your money, and I shall have d. How much had 
eachf 
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It sometimes happens in the course of a calculation, through 
S(»ne misconception of the conditions of the question, that a 
quantity is added which ought to have been subtracted, or a 
quantity subtracted which ought to have been added. In 
this case, algebra will detect the error, and show how to 
correct it. 

The length of a certain field is a, and its breadth h ; how 
much must be added to its length, that its content may be c .^ 

Let X = the quantity to be added to the length. 

Then a + a: = the length after adding x. 

ah -^-hx z=:.c 

bx = c — ab 

c 
X = -_-— — a. 

b 

Suppose the length to be 8 rods, and the breadth 5 ; how 
much must be added to the length, that the field may contain 
60 square rods f 

Here o = 8, 6 = 5, and c = 60 

^=^-8 = 4. 
5 

Ans. 4 rods, and the whole length vnll be 12 rods. 

Suppose the length 8 rods, and the breadth 5 ; how much 
must be added to the length, that the field may contain 90 
square rods i 
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The' answer is — 2 rods. What shall we understand by 
this negative sign i 

Let us return to the original equation. 

8 X 5 + 5 0? = 30 
or 40 + 5 a? = 30. 

Here appears an absurdity in supposing something to be 
added to 40 to make 30. The result shows that we must add 
— 2 rods, that is, subtract 2 rods, which is in fact the case ; 
for 

40.— 5 X 2 = 30. 

Let the question be proposed as follows. There is a field 8 
rods long and 5 wide ; how much must be subtracted firom the 
length, uiat the field may contain 30 square rods i 

40 — 5 J? = 30 

0?= 2. 

The value of a? is now positive, which shows that the ques- 
tion is correctly expressed. 

There is a field 8 rods long and 5 rods wide, how much 
must be subtracted from the length, that the field may contain 
50 square rods ? 

40 — 5 a: = 50 

0:=: — 2. 

Here again the value of a? is negative, which shows some in- 
consistency in the question. 
. The inconsistency consists in supposing that something must 
be subtracted from 40 to make 50. In order to correct it, sup- 
pose something added. That is, put into the equation '\' b x 
mstead of — 5 a:. 

Hitherto we have treated of negative quantities only in con- 
nexion with positive. They arise from the necessity of express- 
ing subtraction by a sign, because it cannot actually be per- 
formed on dissimilar quantities. They are only positive quan- 
tities subtracted, and in their nature they differ in nothing from 
positive quantities. In that connexion v/e discovered rules for 
operating upon the quantities affected with the sign — . 

It may sometimes happen as we have just seen, that by some 
wrong supposition in the conditions of the question, the quan- 
tities to be subtracted may become greater than those from 

10* 
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which they are to be subtracted, in which case the whole ex- 
pression taken together, or which is the same thing, the result 
after subtraction, will be negative. This is what is .properly 
called a negative quantity. 

A negative quantity cannot in reality be a quantity less than 
nothing, but it implies some contradiction. It answers to a 
figure of speech frequently used. If it is asked, how much a 
man is worth who owes five thousand dollars mor^ than he can 
pay, we sometimes say he is worth five thousand dollars less 
than nothing, instead of changing the form of expression and 
saying, he owes five thousand dollars more tlian he can pay. 

If any thing is added to a number, properly speaking it must 
increase the number ; if we add nothing, it is not altered. It 
is impossible to add less than nothing ; but by a figure of 
speech we may use the expression, add a quantity ten tktm nth 
tkin^j to signify subtraction. 

As these negative quantities may frequently occur, it is ne- 
cessary to fiind rules for using them. 

In die first place, let us observe, that all negative quantities 
arc derived from endeavouring to subtract a larger quanti^ 
from a smaller one. The largest number that <^an actually be 
subtracted from any number, is the number itself. Thus the 
largest number that can be subtracted from 5 is 5 ; the largest 
number that can be subtracted from a is a itself. If it be re- 
quired to subtract 8 from 5, it becomes 5 — 5 — 3 = — 3 ; the 
5 only can be subtracted, the 3 remains with the sign — , which 
shows that it could not be subtracted. If 5 be subtracted fix>m 
8, the remainder is 3, the same as in the other case except the 
sign. 

In the same manner, if it be required to subtract b from a, b 
being the larger the remainder will have the sign — , that is, 
a — 6 will be a negative quantity. 

Suppose b — a=zm; then a — b = — m. That is, whether 
a be subtracted from b or b from a, the numerical value of the 
remainder is the same, differing only with respect to th^ sign. 

It is required to add the quantity a — 6 to c • 

The answer is evidently c .-|- a — b. 

Now if a is greater than 6, the quantity c -j- a — 6, is greater 
than c, by the difference between a and b ; but if b is greater 
than a, the quantity is smaller than c, by the difference betwew 
e and 6. That is, if 
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b — a=m, 


then 


a — b = — m 


and 


c + a — b =:c — m. 



Hence, adding a negative quantity, is equivalent to subtract 
inff an equal positive quantity. 

In the above example of the field, in which the length was 8 
rods and breadth 5, it was asked, bow much must be added to 
the length, that it might contain 30 square rods. The answer 
was — 2 ; which was equivalent to saying, you must subtract 
2 rods. 

It is required to subtract a — b from c. 

The answer is evidently c — a -j- i- 

Now if a is greater than &, the quantity c — a -{-bis less than 
c by the difference between a and b, but if 6 is greater than a, 
tiie quantity is larger than c, by the same quantity. 

Let a — 6 = — m which gives — a -}- 6 = m 

then c — a-|-i = c + m. 

Hence, subtracting a negative quantity, is equivalent to 
adding an equal positive quantity. 

In the example of the field, in which the length was 8 rods 
and the breadth 5, it was asked, how much must be subtracted 
from tiie length, that the field might contain 50 square rods. 

The answer was — 2 rods, which was equivalent to saying 
that 2 rods must be added to the length. 

A is worth a number a of dollars, B is not worth so much as 
A by a number b of dollars, and C is worth c times as much as 
B. How much is C worth f 

B^s property = a — 6. 
C's property = a c — be. 

Now if a is greater than 6, the quantity ac — be will be po- 
sitive ; b«t if i is greater than a, then a — 6 is negative, and 
also ac — i c is negative. 

Let b — a = 971. 

then be'^^ac:=zcm» 

and ac — &c = — €m. 

or c(a — b)=Z'^cm. 
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That is, if B is in debt, C is c times as much in debt. Hence 
if a negative quantity be multiplied by a positive, the product 
is negative. 

A gentleman owned a number a of farms^ and each farm was 
worth a number c of dollars, which was his whole property. 
He hired money and fitted out a number b of vessels, and each 
vessel was worth as much as one of his farms. All the vesseb 
were lost at sea. How much was he then worth. 

He was worth a — h times c dollars. That is, a c — be dol- 
lars. 

Now if the number of farms exceeded the number of vessels, 
he still had some property, but if the number of vessels exceed- 
ed the number of farms, (that is, if b is larger than a,) the 
quantity ac — 6 c is negative, and he owed more than he cooW 

pay- 
Hence if a positive quantity be multiplied by a negative the 
product will be negative. 

Multiply a — b by c — i. 

a — b 
e — d 



Product ac — be — ad-j-irf. 

This product may be put in this form. 

(a — 6) c + (i — o) rf- 

Let it be remembered that a — b has the same numerical 
value as 6 — a, they differ only in the sign. 

Suppose a — 6 = — m 

by changing all the signs b — a = -|- m. 

Hence (a — i) c+ (6 — a)rf = — em -{- dm=im{d — c). 

Now if (Z is greater than c, (which is the case when c-— ilis 
negative,) the quantity m (d — c) is positive. 

Hence if a negative quantity be multiplied by a negative, 
the product will be positive. 

Another demonstration. Suppose both a — b and e — d\x> 
be negative, as before ; then b — a and d — c will both be po- 
sitive, and their product will be positive. 
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b — a 
d — c 



bd — be — ad-^- ac. 

This product is precisely the same as that produced by mul- 
tipljring a — 6 by c — rf. Therefore if two negative quantities 
be multiplied together, the product will be tlie same as that of 
two positive quantities of the same numerical value, and will 
have the positive sign. 

It is required to find the second power of a — 6, and also of 
4 — a. 

The second power of each is a* + 5* — 2 a 6. 

Now if a — 6 is positive, then b — a is negative ; or ?f a — b 
b negative, then b — a is positive. 

Suppose a — b =zm 

then b — a = — m 

we have (a — by = {b — a)* = m*. 

That is,^the second power of any quantity, whether positive 
or negative, is necessarily positive. 

The rules for division will necessarily follow from those of 
multiplication. 

Hence the rules which apply to terms afiected with the sign 
^ in C(»npound quantities, extend to isolated negative quan- 
tities. 

We might also derive the same rules in the following man- 
ner. It has been shown that a negative quantity is derived 
from some contradiction in the conditions of question, by which 
that quantity entered into the equation with the wrong sign. 
Now, in order to make it right, the sign of that quantity must 
be changed in all places where it is used. That is, if it was 
before added, it must now be subtracted ; and if it was sub- 
tracted before, it must now be added, and that whether multi- 
plied by another quantity or not. 

Suppose we have the equation 

ax — 2a^ — 2abx = c — rf. 

Now suppose that we have x=z — m% 
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This shows that x was used in all cases with the wTong sign, 
therefore to insert — m\n place of oo we must change the sign 
in each term where x is found. 

Take the quantity first without a:, thus, 

a — 2 — 2ah. 

First insert — m in the second term and it becomes 

a-\-2m — 2ab. 

Now insert — m into all the terms, and it becomes 

— am — 2 m* -^2abm =:c — d. 

If — w be inserted by the rules found above, the same re- 
sult will be produced. 

When a negative value has been found for the unknown 
quantity, we have obser\'ed it shows that there was some in- 
consistency in the question. If then the unknown quantity be 
put again into the same equation, with the contrary sign, as we 
mtroduced^ — m above, that is, if the unknown quantity beta- 
ken with the negative sign, and introduced by the above raid 
into all the terms where it was found before, a new equation 
will be produced, differing from the former only in some of the 
signs. Then if the conditions of the question be altered so afl 
to correspond with the new equation, it will be consistent^ and 
a positive value will be obtained for the unknown quantity. 
The new value of the unknown quantity however will be the 
same as the former, with the exception of the sign. There- 
fore, when once we are accustomed to interpret mis kind of 
results, it will be unnecessary to go through the calculation a 
second time. 

The following examples are intended ^to exercise the learner 
in interpreting these results. 

1. A father is 55 years old, and Jiis son is 16. In howmanf 
years will the son be one fourth as old as the father f 

Let X = the number of years. 

ic I 55 4- a? 
16 + X = 1 — 

4 
64 -f- 4 0? = 55 -|- a? 

3icz=55 — 64 = — 9 
a? = — 3. 
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Here xhas a negative value, consequently it entered into 
the equation with the wrong sign. Putting now — x instead 
of ^ into the equation, it becomes 

16 — a?=^izif- 

4 

This shows that something must be subtracted from the pre- 
sent age ; that is, the son was a fourth part as old as the father 
wme years before. 

This equation gives 

0?= 3. 

Therefore he was one fourth part as old 3 years before, 
when the father was 52, and the son 13. 

2. A man when he was married was 45 years old, and hia 
wife 20. How many years before, was he twice as old as she } 

2 
X =^ — 5. 

There is a wrong supposition in this question. Putting — x 
into the equation it becomes 

0? = 5. . 

This shows that she was not half as old as he when they were 
married, but that* it was to happen 5 years afterward, when the 
man was 50, and the wife 25. 

3. A labourer wrought for a man 15 days, and had his wife 
Ind son vnth him the first 9 days, and received $14.25. He 
afterwards wrought 12 days, having his wife and son with him 
5 days, and received $13.50. How much did he receive per 
day himself, and how much for his wife and son f 

4. A labourer wrought for a man 1 1 days, and had his wife 
with him 4 days, and received $17.82. He after^^'ards wrought 
23 days, having his wife with him 13 days, and received $38.78. 
How much did he receive per day for himself, and how much 
for his wife } 
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5. A labourer wrought for a gentleman 7 days, having Ui 
wife with him 4 days, and his son 3 days, and received ^.89. 
At another time he wrought 10 days, having his wife with hoi- 
7 days, and his son 5 days, and received $11.65. At a thiid 
time he wrought 8 days, having his wife with him 5 days, and 
his son 8 days, and received $7.54. How much cud he re- 
ceive per day himself, and how much for his wife and son le- ' 
verally i 

6. What number is that, whose fourth part exceeds its third 
part by 16? 

4 3^ 
x=— 192. 

The question as it was proposed involves some contradictioBu 
Putting in — a? it becomes 

— - = — -+16. 
4 3^ 

Changing all the signs 

— = - — 10 
4 3 

.r = 192. 

This shows that the question should have been as follows ; 
What number is that, whose third part exceeds its fourth part 
by 16? 

7. What number is that, yV of which exceeds 4 of it by 18 ? 

8. What fraction is that, to the numerator of which if 1 be 
added, its value will be |, but if 1 be added to its denominator, 
its value will be 4 ? 

9. What fraction is that, from the denominator of which, if 
2 be subtracted, its value will be |^, but if 2 be subtracted 
from its numerator, its value will be | ? 

10. It is required to divide the number 20 into two such 
parts, that if the larger be multiplied by 3, and the smaller by 
bj the sum of the products will be 125. 
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11. It b required to find two numbers, whose difiereilee is 
25y and such that if the larger be multiplied by 7, and the 
flOOAlieir by 5, the difference of their products shall be 215 f 

XXV. Eacplanation of JVegative Eooptments. 

It was observed above, that when the dividend and the divi- 
sor were different powers of the same letter, division is per- 
formed by subtracting the exponent of the divisor firom that of 
the dividend : thus 

Now _ = 1. By the above principle - = a'~' = a* ; there- 
a a 

fbiea'sl. 



Also^=a-' = o« = l ; 1 = 6-' = 6<' = 1 ; 



b 
a-" 

!£= 10'-'=10"=1; i!-±4- = (o -f- A) '-' 
10 a -^ b 

= {a + by=l*. 

That is, any quantity having zero for its exponent, is equal 
tol. 

Again ?L =: _, or — = a'~* = a~* 

a' _ 3-7 _ -4 _ 1 

^ — a —a — -. 

Hence it appears that a~* has the same value as 3, and cT* 

a 

a* 

The quantities a\ a*, a\ a**, o""*, a"^, (jT*, &c. have the same 

value as a\ a*, a\ 1, -,-_,--, &c. 

a (T or 

* Exponents may be used for compound qaantities u weD m fi>r nmpie ; 
lad multiplication and division may be pb/fbrmed on those which are simuary 
If addi£>g and subtracting the exponents. 

11 
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The two following questions offer nearly all the circuin- 
stances that can ever occur in equations of the first degree. 

A C B 

Two couriers set out at the same time from tfie points A and 
B, distant fir(Mn each other a number m of miles, and travel 
towards each other until they meet. The coimer who sets 
out firom the point A, travels at the rate of a miles per hoar; 
the other travels at the rate of i miles per hour. At what dis- 
tance firom the points A and B will they meet i 

Suppose C to be the point, and 

Let X = the distance A C 

and y = the distance B C. 

For the first equation we have 

a? + y = A B =» 

Since the first courier travels x miles, at the rate of a miles 

per hour, he will be — hours upon the road. The second coo- 

a 

rierwill be -^ hours upon the road. But they travel equal 



times: therefore, 

a b 

Ihitting this value of ^ into the first equation, it becomes 

ay-|- 6y = 6m 

bm 



y = 



a-^-b 

T T a+b "" b{a + b) "~ a-j-ft' 

Since neither of the quantities in these values of <r andy has 
the sign — , it b impossible for either value to become nega- 
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tiYe. Therefore whatever numbers may be put in place of a, 
by and m, they will give an answer according to the conditions 
of the question. In fact, since they travel towards each other, 
whatever be the distance of the places, and at whatever rate 
they travel, they must necessarily meet. 

Suppctf^e now that the two couriers setting out from the points 
A and B situated as before, both travel in the same direction 
tchvards D, at the same rates as before. At what distances 
fiem the points A and B will the place of their meeting, C, 
be.'* 

A B CD 



Let X = the distance from A to C, 
and y = " B to C. 

a? — y = AC — BC = A B = «i. 

The second equation expressing only the equality of the 
time will not be altered. 



.=»x,= 



•»— .y 




a h 




]uations as before, 




^— ^y 




? y-»» 




ay — by bm 




^ a—b 




a bm ab m 


— aw 


b a — b b(a — b] 


1 a — b 



Here the values of a? and y will not be positive unlesB a is 
greater than b ; that is, unless the courier, that sets out from A, 
travels fester than the other. 

Suppose a = 8 and 6=4. 

11* 
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Then « = i^ = ^ =2m 

8 — 4 4 

.. _ 4 OT 4m ^ 

^ 8 — 4 4 

In this case the pout C, where they come together, is dis- 
tant from A twice the distance A B. 

, Suppose a smaller than bj for example 

a = 4 and 6=8. 

Then x = J^= — m 

4 — 8 

= = — 2 m. 

4 — 8 

Here the values of ^ and y are both negative; hence tLisro 
IS some absurdity in the enunciation of the question for these 
numbers. In fact, it is impossible that the courier setting cot 
from A, and travelling slower than the other should overtake 
him. • 

Let us put X and y negative in the two equations, that iSi 
change their signs. 

They become — x -{■• y =zm 

a h 

or y — xzzz m 

and — = ^• 

a b 

The second equation is not affected by changing the sign f 
and it ought not to be so, since it expresses only the equality of 
the times. 

The first equation becomes y — « = m, instead of a? — y = 
m, which shows that the point where they are together is nearer 
to A than to B, bv the distance from A to B. It must therefore 
be on the other side of A, as at E. 

E A B C D 
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The enunciation of the question may be changed in two 
ways so as to answer the conditions of this equation. 

First, we may suppose, that the couriers, setting out from A 
and B, instead of going towards D, go in the opposite direction, 
the one from A at 4 miles per hour, and the otner from B at 8 
miles per hour ; at what distance from the points A and B is 
the point E, where they come together ? 

Ch" we may suppose that two couriers setting out from the 
same place £, one travelling at the rate of 4 miles, and the other 
8 per nour, have arrived at the same time at the points A and 
B, which are m miles asunder. What distance are the points 
A and B from £ ? 

Suppose 

Then a? = 




m dm <zm 



a — 6 a — a 

How is this result to be interpreted f 

Observe that in this case a and b being equal, the two cou- 
riers travel equally fast, it is therefore impossible that ono 
should ever overtake the other, however far they may travel in 
either direction, and no change in the conditions can make it 
possible. Zero being divisor, then, is a sign of impossibility. 

We may observe that when there is any difference, however 
small, between a and i, the values of x and y will be real, and 
the couriers will come together in one direction or the other ; 
and the smaller the difference, the greater will be the distance 
travelled before they come together ; that is, the greater will 
be the values of a? and y. 

Suppose a=:6and6=4, a — 6 = 1, 

then a?= — = 5m y= — = 4m. 

1 ^1 

Again, Suppose a=ib^ and 6 = 4 vS, o — 6 = • 5, 

then xz=^^ = \Om y=ili!?=9-- 

•5 ^ • 6 
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Suppose a = 5, and i = 4 - 98, a — 6 = « 02, 



then a? = l.-=260m,an(ly = ^— = 249 m 

•02 ^ -02 

Again, Suppose a = 6 and b = 4-998, a — h = -002, 

then X = — = 2500 m. 

•002 

J 4-99SIII o^oo-. 
and V = = 2499 m. 

^ 2 

Here observe, that as the difference between a and b be- 
comes very small, the values of a? and y bec(»ne very large, and 
the difference between them is always m. Hence, since the 
smaller the divisor the larger the quotient, we may conclude, 
that when the divisor is actually zero,, the quotient must be in- 
finite. From this consideration, mathematicians have called 

the expression-, that is, a quantity divided by zero, a symbol 

of iniinihj. They therefore say, that, both couriers travelling 
equally fast, tfie distance, travelled before they come together, 
is infinite. But as infinity is an impossible quantity, I prebr 
the term impossible^ as being a term more easily comprehended. 

I shall therefore call _ a symbol of impossibility. 

If a quantity be divided by an infinite or impossible quan*- 
tity, the quotient will be zero. If b be divided by -, it be- 
comes — . Multiply both numerator and denominator by 0, it 
a 



becomes — -L- = 0. In fact, since the larger the divisor, the 

a 

smaller the quotient, the dividend remaining the same, it fbl 
lows that if the divisor surpasses any assimable quantity, the 
quotient must be smaller than any assignwle quantity, or no 
thing. 

One case more deserves our notice. It is when a = & and 
m = ; in which case we have 
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am _ a X _ 



» =: 



a— 6. 



bm _ b XO _0 

If we return to the equations themselves, they become 

X — y = 

^ ^ y 

a . a 
From the first ^e have 

a: = y 
Substitutmg this value in the second 

y- y 

a a 

This last equation has both its members alike, and is some- 
times called an identical equation. The values of the unknown 
quantities cannot be determined from it. In &ct, since m is 
xeroy both couriers set out fi*om the same point. And since 
they both travel at the same rate, they are always together. 
Therefore there is no point where they can be said to come to- 
gether. The expression ~ is here an expression of an indeter^ 

mkiate quantity. 

There are some cases where an expression of this kind is not 
a sign of an indeterminate quantity, but in these cases it arises 
from a factor being common to the numerator and denomina- 
tor, which by some suppositions becomes zero, and renders the 

fraction of the form of _ ; but being freed' from that factor, it 
has a determinate value. * 

The following expression is an example of it. 

fl(fl«_y) 

b{a — b)' 
When a = 6, this expression becomes -. But both numera- 
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rator and denominator contain the fector a — 6» which be- 
comes zero when a and h are equal. 

Dividing by a — i, the expression becomes 

cr (a + 6) 
b ' 

which is equal to 2 a when a = 6. 

It is necessary then, when we find an expression of the fom 

-, before pronouncing it an indeterminate quantity, to see if 

there is not a factor, common to the numerator and denomiDft- 
tor, which, becoming zero, renders the expression of this fimn. 

The example of the couriers furnishes some other curiout 
cases, for which we must refer the learner to Lacroix^s or Bour- 
don's Algebra. 

Let the learner examine the following examples in a similar 
manner. 

In Art. IX. examples 15 and 16, the following formulas, re- 
lating to interest, were obtained. How ore r and ^ to be in^ 
terpreted, when p is greater than a ; and how when a and jp 
are equal? 

tp rp 

In Art. XXII. examples 12th and 13th, the following formu- 
las were obtained. In what cases will the results become ne- 
gative, and how are the negative results to be interpreted .' 

12th. Numerator V^±J^ 

mq — np 

Denominator VtLP±j). 

m q — np) 

13th. Numerator °^('" + ") 

np — m q 

Denominator ""(^ + g). 

np — mq) 
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It 18 required to divide a given number a into two such parts, 
that if r times one part be added to s times the other part, the 
sum will be a given number 6. 

h — nit 

Ans, The part to be multiplied by r is 



and the part to be multiplied by s is 



r 
ar — b 



In what cases will one or both of these results be negative ? 
Can both be negative at the same time f How are the nega- 
tive results to be interpreted ? In what cases will either of 
them bec(Hne zero f Can both become zero at the same time f 
What is to be understood when one or both become zero ? In 
what cases, will one or both become infinite or impossible f 

Ckn either of them ever be of the form - ? 
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1. A boy being asked how many chickens he had, answered, 
that if the number were multiplied by four times itseif, the pro- 
duct would be 256. How many had he ? 

Let X =1 the number, 

then 4 07 = four times the number. 

4a? X a? = 4a:^ . 
By the ccmditions 4 a;' = 256 

a?' = 64 
That is xx=z64. 

This equation is essentially different from any which we have 
hitherto seen. 

It is called an equation of the second degree, because it con- 
tains 0?', or the second power of the anknown quantity. In or 
der to find the value ofx, it is necessary to find what number, 
multiplied by itself, will produce 64. We know inmiediately 
by the table of Pythagoras that 8 X 8 = 64. Therefore 

07 = 8. Ans. 8 chickens. 

JVbte. The results of these equations may be proved like 
those of the first degree. 
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%, A b(^ being asked his age, answered, that if it were mul- 
tiplied by itself, and from the f^roduct 37 were subtracted, tod 
the remainder multiplied by his age, the product would be 12 
times his age. What was his age f ' 

xXxz=:oi^ (a?» — 37)a? = a?'— 37 a?. 
By the conditions 

0?" — 37 0?= 12a?. 
Dividing by a?, 

a^* — 37 = 12 
a;* = 49 
a? = 7. Ans. 7 yeai& 

3. There are two numbers in the proportion of 5 to 4, and 
the difference of whose second powers is 9. What are the num* 
bers ? 

Let X = the larger number, 

then — = the smaller. 
5 

The second power of — is . 

By the conditions a?* — = 9. 

^ 25 

4. There are two numbers whose sum is to the less m the 
proportion of 15 to 4, and whose sum multiplied by the len 
produces 135. What are the numbers ? 

Let X = the less, and y = the greater. 

Then a; + y=iif. 
^^ 4 

and a: (a? -|- y) = 136. • 

The second gives y = . 

X 

Putting this value of y into the first, it becomes 
^ 135 — a? _ lif^&c 
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Hence it appears, that when an example involves the second 
power of the unknown quantity, the value of the second power 
must first be found in the same manner as the unknown quan- 
tity is found in simple equations ; and from the value of the 
second power, the value of the first power is derived. 

It is easy to find the second power of any quantity, when 
^the first power is known, because it is done by multiplication ^ 
but it is not so easy to find the first power from the second. It 
cannot be done by division, because there is no. divisor given. 
When the number is the second power of a small number, the 
first power is easily found by trial, as in the above examples. 
When the number is large, it is still found by trial ; but a rule 
may be very easily found, by which the number of trials wilt 
be reduced to very few. The first power is called the root of 
tbe second power, and when it is required to-find the first pow- 
er from the second, the process is called extracting the root. 

It has been shown. Art. XXIV. that the second power of 
every quantity, whether positive or negative, is necessarily po- 
ritive ; thus 3 X 3 = + 9, and also — 3 X — 3 = + 9. So 
a X fl = o*, and also — c X — a=:a*. Hence every second 
power, properly speaking, has two roots, the one positive and 
the other negative. The conditions of the question will gene- 
rally show which is the true answer. 

XXVIII. Extraction of the Second Root. 

In order to find a rule for extracting the root, or finding the 
first power from the second, it will be necessary, first, to ob- 
serve how the secopd power is formed fi^m the first 

Let a = 20 and 6 = 7; then a + 6 = 27. 

Tlie second power of a -jrbis 

(a -f i) (a + 6) = a» + 2 a 6 + 6*. 

a* =20 X 20 = 400 

ai = 20 X 7= 140 

a6=20x 7 = 140 

fc« = 7 X 7 = 49 

a!'+2ab+b'—729. 

12 
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The product is formed in precisely the same mamier in the 
usual mode of multiplication, as may be seen, if the products 
are written down as they are formed, without carrying. 

27 
27 



49 
140 
140 
400 

729 



Here we observe, 7 times 7 is 49, 7 times 20 is 140, 20 times 
7 is 140, and lastly 20 times 20 is 400. These added together 
make 729, which is the second power of 27. 

We observe, - 

1st. When the root or first power consists of two figures, the 
second power consists of the second po\A'er of the tens, plus the 
product of twice the tens by the units, plus the second power 
of the units. 

2d. The second power of 9, the largest number consisting 
of one figure, is 81 ; and the second power of 10, the smallest 
number consisting of two places, is 1 00 ; and the second pow- 
er of 100, the smallest number consisting of three places, is 
10000. Hence, when the root consists of one figure, the se- 
cond power cannot exceed two figures ; and when the root 
consists of two figures, the second power consists of not less 
than three figures, nor more than four figures. 

From these remarks it appears, that we must Grai endeavour 
to find the second power of the tens, and that it willTbe found 
among the hundreds and thousands. 

Let it be required to find the root of 729. This number con- 
tains hundreds, therefore the root will contain tens. The se- 
cond power of the tens is contained in the 700. 20 X 20 is 
400, and 30 X 30 is 900. 400 is the greatest second power 
of tens contained in 700. The root of 400 is 20. Subtract 
400 from 729, and the remainder is 329. This must contain 
2 a 6 + t*, that is, the product of twice the tens by the units, 
plus the second power ojt the units. If it contained exactly the 



» 
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product 2ab of twice the tens by the units, the units of the 
root would be found by dividing 329 by twice 20, or 40 ; for 
2ab divided by 2 6f gives b. As it is, if we divide by twice 20 
or 40, we shall obtain a quotient either exact, or too large by 1 
or 2. 40 is contained in 329, 8 times. Write 8 in the root 
and raise the whole to the second power. 28 X 28 = 784, 
which is larger than 729. Next try 7 in the place of 8. 27 X 
27 = 729. Therefore 7 is right, and 27 is the root required 

The operation may stand as follows. 

729 (20 + 7 = 27 root. 
400 



329 (40 divisor. 
27 X 27 = 729. 

What is the root of 1849 ? 

18,49 (40 -f 3 = 43 root. 
16,00 



249 (80 divisor. 
43 X 43 = 1849. 

In this example, the second power of the tens will be found 
in the 1800. 30 X 30 = 900 ; 40 X 40 = 1600 ; 50 X 50 = 
3500. The greatest second power in 1800 is 1600, the root of 
Which is 40; Write 40 in the place of a quotient. Subtract 
1600 firbm 1829. The remainder is 249, which divided by 
twice 40, or 80, gives 3. Add 3 to the root, and raise the 
whole to the second power. 43 x 43 z= 1849. Therefore 43 
IS the root required. 

It is evident that the result will not be affected, if instead of 
writing 40 in the root at first, we omit the zero, and then sub- 
tract uie second power of 4, viz. 16 from the 18, omitting the 
two zeros which come under the other period. Then to form 
the divisor, the 4 may be doubled, and the divisor will be 8 in- 
stead of 80, and the dividend must be 24, the right hand figure 
being rejected. 
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Operation. 

18,49 (43 root. 
16 



Dividend = 24,9 (8 divisor. 
43 X 43= 18 49. 

tlxamples. 

1. What is the root of 1444? AnM. 38. 

2. What is the root of 7396 ? 

3. What is the root of 361 ? 

4. What is the root of 3249 ? 
6. What is the root of 7921 ? 
6. What is the root of 8281 ? 

The second power of a + * + c, or (a -J-6 + c) (a -j- 6 -|- c) i 

a«+2a6 + i* + 2ac + 26c + c* = 

a«+2ai-|-6* + 2(a-f6)c + c». 

To find the second power of 726 
Let a = 700, i = 20, and c = 6. 

a» = 700 X 700 = 490000 

2aft = 2X700X20 = 28000 

V = 20 X 20 =400 

2 (a + ft) c = 2 X (700 + 20) X 6 = 8640 

c* = 6X6 = 36 



527076 



726 
726 

4356 
1452 
5082 

527076 
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The first three terms of the formula, viz. 

d' + 2ab + b*, 

are the second power of a -f- 6 or of the hundreds and tens, 
viz. 720. The se^^ond power of 720 can have no significant 
figure below hundreds, and the significant figures ot the se- 
cond power of 720 and of 72 are the same ; the former is 
618400, the latter 5184. If from the whole number 627076 
the two right hand figures be rejected, the number is 6270. 
This contains the second power of 72 and something more, viz. 
a part of the product 2 x (700 + 20) X 6 = 2 (a + *) c. 

The method of procedure then, is to find the largest root 
contained in 6270. The first three terms of the above formula, 
viz. a* + 2 a 6 + 6*, show, that this is to be found by the me- 
thod given above for finding a root consisting of two figures. 

62,70 (72 
49 



37,0 (14 
72 X 72 = 61,84 



80 

The root is 72, and the remainder is 86. Annex to this the 
two figures rejected above, and it becomes 8676. This con- 
tains 2 (a -|- 6) c -|- c* ; that is, 

2 X 720 X c + c*. 

If 8676 be divided by 2 X 720 = 1440, the quotient will be 
either c or a number larger by 1 or 2. The zero on the right 
of 1440, and the right hand figure in the dividend may be 
omitted without affecting the quotient. The quotient is 6. 
Put 6 into the root and raise the whole to the second power. 

726 X 726 = 527076 
12* 
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Operation. 

62,70,76 (726 = root 
49 



Ist dividend 37,0 (14 = l8t divisor. 

72 X 72 = 51,84 



2d dividend = 867,6 (144 = 2d divisor. 
726 X 726 = 627,076. 

There is, however, a method, which will save considerable 
labour in multiplying. 

In the last example, for instance, having found the second 
figure of the root 2, instead of raising the whole 72 to the se- 
cond power, we may abridge it very much by observing, that 
the second power of the 70, answering to a' in the formula, has, 
already been found and subtracted ; therefore it only remains 
to find 2 a i -f- &', and subtract it also. But the 140 is 2 a, and 
the figure 2 found for the root answers to h ; therefore if we 
add 2 to 140, it becomes 142 = 2 a -f- *• If ^^s be now mul- 
tiplied by 2 or 6, it becomes 

2X 142 =284=:2a6 + 6*. . 

This completes the second power of 72, which, subtracted 
firom 370, leaves 86 as before. 

Prepare as before, and find the third figure of the root. Ob- 
serve that the 2d power of 720 or o* + 2 o ft -}- J* has already 
been found and subtracted ; it only remains to find the other 
parts, viz. 2 Ta -|- i) c -f c*. The divisor 1440 answers to 2 
^a -|- 6). Aad 6, the figure of the root iust found, to this, and 
it becomes 1446, answering to 2 (a + 6) + c. If this be mid- 
tiplied by 6, it beccMnes 1446 X 6 = 8676 = 2 (a + 6) c -|- c*. 
This completes the second power of 726, which, subtracted 
from 8676, the number remaining in the work, leaves nothing 
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Operation. 
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^ 


52,70,76, 
49 


(726 root. 


1st dividend 


370 

284 


14 1st divisor. 
142 1st multiplicand. 


2d dividend 


8676 
8676 


144 2d divisor 
1446 2d multiplicand. 



00 

The same principle will apply when the root consists of any 
number of figures whatever. 

What is the root of 533837732164 ? 

In the first place I observe that the second power of the tens 
can have no significant figure below hundreds, therefoni the 
two right hand figures may be rejected for the present. Also 
the seccmd power of the hundreds can have no significant figure 
below tens of thousands, therefore the next two may be reject- 
ed. For a ^imilar reason the next two may be rejected. In 
this manner they may all be rejected two by two until only one 
or two remain. Begin by finding the root of these, and pro 
ceed as above. 

^ Operation. 

53,38,37,73,21,64 (730642 
49 



43,8 (143 
429 

93,7 (1460 

9377,3 (14606 
8763 6 

613 72,1 (1461^ 
58449 6 



29 22 564 (1461282 
29 22 564. 
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After separating the figures two by two, as eji^plained above, 
I find the greatest second power in the left hand division. It 
is 49, the root of which is 7. I subtract 49 from 53, and 
bring down the next two figures, which makes 438. Now 
considering the 7 as tens, I proceed as if I were finding the 
root of 5338 : that is, I double the 7, which makes 14 for a 
divisor, and see how many times it is contained in 43, rejecting 
the 8 on the right. I find 3 times. I write 3 in the root at the 
right of 7, and also at the right of 14. I multiply 143 by 3, 
and subtract the product from 438. I then bring down the 
next two figures, which make 937. I double 73, or, which is 
the same thing, I double the 3 in 143 ; for the 7 was doubled 
to find 14. This gives 146 for a divisor. I seek how many 
times 146 is contained in 93, rejecting the 7 on the right, as 
before. I find it is not contained at all. I write zero in the 
root, and also at the right of 146. I then bring down the next 
two ^^[ures. I seek how many times 1460 is contained in 9377, 
rejectmg the 3 on the right. I find 6 times. I write 6 in the. 
root, and at the right of 1460, and multiply 14606 by 6, and 
subtract the product fi-om 93773. I then bring down the next 
two figures, and double the right hand figure of the last multi- 
plicand, and proceed as before ; and so on, till all the figures 
are brought down. The doubling of the right hand figure of 
the last multiplicand, is alwajrs equivalent to doubling me r^ot 
as far as it is found. 

From the above examples, we derive the fi^jQJiwing rule (or 
extracting the second root. 

1st. Banning at the right, separate the number into parts ojj 
two figures each. The left hand part may consist of one or tiap 
figures, 

2nd. Find the greatest second power in the. left handpart^ and 
unite its root as a quotient in division. Subtract the second power 
fi-om the left hand part. 

3d. Bring down the two next figures at the right of the remaimr 
der. Double the root already found for a divisor. See haw many 
times the divisor is contained tn the dividend raecting the right hand 
fi^re. Write the result in the root, at the right y' the figure pre" 
viously found, and also at the right of the divisor, 

4th. Multiply, the divisor, thus augmented, by the last figure 
of the root, and subtract the product from the whole dividend. 
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5th. Brinff dovm the next two figures as before^ to form a new 
dividend^ anddovhle the root already founds for a divisor^ and pro- 
ceed as before. The root will be doubledy if the right handjigurt 
of the kut divisor be doubled. 

If it happens that the divisor is not contained in the dividend 
when .the right hand figure is rejected, a zero must be written 
in the root and also at the right of the divisor ; and the next 
figures must be brought down, and then a new trial made. 

If it happens that the figure annexed to the root is too small, 
it may be discovered as follows. 

The second power of 'a +liso* + 2a + l. 

That is, if we have the second power of any number, the se- 
cond power of a number larger by 1, is found by multiplying 
the first number bv 2, increasing the product by 1, and adding 
it to the power. For example, the second power of 10 is 100 ; 
the second power of 11 is 100 + 2 x 10 + 1 = 121. The 
second power of 12 is 121 + 2 X 11 -|- 1 = 144, &c. 

If then the remainder, after subtraction, is equal to twice the 
sxx>t already found plus 1, or greater, the last figure of the root 
xmist be increased by 1. 

In the last example, the first dividend was 43,8 and the di- 
^tdsor 14 ; the figure put in the root was 3, and the remainder 
"^vas 9. If 2 instead of 3 had been put in the root, the remain- 
der would have been 154, which is considerably larger than 
twice 72, and would have shown, that the Cgure should be 3 
instead of 2. 

There are many numbers, of which the root cannot be ex- 
actly assigned in whole or mixed numbers. Thus 2, 3, 5,^, 
7, have no assignable roots. That is, no number can be found, 
which, multiplied into itself, shall produce either of these nuat- 
bars. This is the case with all whole numbers, which have 
not an exact root in whole numbers. 

This may be proved, but the demonstration is so difficult, 
that few learners would comprehend it at this stage of their 
wogress. The proof may be found in Lacroix's Algebra. 
jHie learner, however, may easily satisfy himself by trial. We 
shall soon find a method of approximating the roots of these 
munberSi sufficiently near for aU purposes. 
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XXIX. Extraction of the second Root of Fradtom. 

Fractions are multiplied together by multiplying their nu- 
merators together, and their denominators together. Hence 
the second power of a fraction is found by multiplying the nu- 
merator into itself, and the denominator into itself; thus the 

second power of | is | X 7 = ^j. The second power of 

-?L is ^ X — =^ — . Hence the root of a fraction is found 
b b h V 

by extracting the root of the numerator, and of the denomina- 
tor ; thus the root of ^\ is J. 

If either the numerator or denominator has no exact root, 
the root of the fraction cannot be found exactly. Thus the 
root of If is between | and f or 1. It is nearest to f. 

The denominator of a fraction may always be rendered a 
perfect second power, so that its root may be found ; and for 
the numerator, the number which is nearest to the root must 
be taken. Suppose it is required to find the root of f . If 
both terms of die fraction be multiplied by 5, the value of the 
fraction will not be altered, and the denominator will be a per- 
fect second power. 



3 15 

6 TS 



The root is nearest |. This is exact, within less than \. 

If it is necessary to have the root more exactly ; after the 
fraction has been prepared by multiplying both its terms by 
the denominator, we may again multiply both its tenns by some 
number that is a perfect second power. The larger this num- 
ber, the more exact the result will generally be. 

— 1 5 

— Tl* 

If both terms be multiplied by 144, which is the second 
power of 12, it becomes fif f , the root of which is nearest to 
1^. This is the true root within less than ^V- 

We may approximate in this way tlie roots of whole num- 
bers, whose roots cannot be exactly assigned. 

If it is required to find the root of 2, we may change it to a 
fraction, whose denominator is a perfect second power. 

3 8 8 



I 
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The root of f|| is nearest to i| = ly*y. This differs from 
the true root by a quantity less than -^j. If greater exactness 
is required, a number larger than 144 may be used. 

1 . What is the root of yVy ? -^n*. ^j. 

2. What is the root of ^fj ? 

3. What is the root of 13i|f = VtV ? 

4. What is the root of 28|i^ ? 

6. What is the approximate root off ? 

6. What is the approximate root of ^| ? 

7. What is the approximate root of 3f ? 

8. What is the approximate root of 17/y ? 

9. What is the approximate root of 3 ? 

10. What is the approximate root of 7 ? 

11. What is the approximate root of 417 ? 

The most convenient numbers to multiply by, in order to 
approximate the root more nearly, are the second powers of 
10, 100, 1000, &c., which are 100, 10000, 1000000, &c. By 
this means, the results will be in decimals. 

To find the root of 2 for instance, first reduce it to hun- 
dredths. 

2 = f^^, the approximate root of which is jj = 1.4. 

Again 2 = f ||^|, the approximate root of which is i^| =: 
1.41. 

Again, 2 = fJK^f^, the approximate root of which is |^^a 
j=z 1.414. 

In this way we may approximate the root with suflicient ac- 
curacy for every purpose. But we may observe, that at every 
approximation, two more zeros are annexed to the number. In 
ract, if one zero is annexed to the root, there must be two an- 
nexed to its power ; for the second power of 10 is 100, that 
of 100 is 10000, &c. 

This enable^ us to approximate the root by decimals, and 
we may annex the zeros as we proceed in the work, always an- 
nexing two zeros for each new figure to be found in the root, in 
the same manner as two figures are brought down in whole 
numbers. 
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The root of 2 then may be found as follows. 
2 :i.41421, dLC. root. 



1 



10,0 (24 
96 

40,0 (281 
28 1 

1 1 90,0 (2824 
11 29 6 

60 40,0 (28282 
56 66 4 



3 83 60,0 (282841 
2 82 84 1 



1 00 75 9 

12. What is the approximate root of 28 ? 

13. What is the approximate root of 243 ? 

14. What is the approximate root of 27068 f 

15. What is the approximate root of 243^ ? 

n^qs OA^i 375 3433750 243375000 /€r/» 

The approximate root of which is VVfV = 15.6, &c. 

But it is plain that this may be performed in the same man- 
ner as the above. For if the number 243375000 be prepared 
in the usual way, it stands thus ; 2,43,37,50,00. Now 

m*Hn' =243.375000. 

If we take this number and begin at the units and point to- 
wards the left, and then towards the right in the same man- 
ner, the number will be separated into the same parts, viz. 
2,43.37,50,00. The root of this number may be extracted in 
the usual way, and continued to any number of decimal places 
by annexing zeros. 
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N. B. The decimal point must be placed in the root, be- 
fore the first two decimals are used. Or the root must con- 
tain one half as many decimal places as the power, counting 
the zeros which are annexed. 

16. What is the approximate root of 213.53 ? 

17. What is the approximate root of 726f ? 

18. What is the approximate root of ITy'y } 

19. What is the approximate root of 3|| ? 

20. What is the approximate root of | .^ 

21. What is the approximate root of | ? 

22. What is the approximate root of j^j } \ 

23. What is the approximate root of yy^j ^ ? 

XXX. Questions producing pure Equations of the Second 

Degree. 

1. A mercer bought a piece of silk for £16. 4s. ; and the 
x^umber of shillings which he paid per yard, was to the number 
of yards, as 4 to 9. How many yards did he buy, and what 
Was the price of a yard ? 

liet X = the number of shillings he paid per yard. 

9 X 
Then — = the number of yards. 

The price of the whole will be = 324 shillings. 

a?* = 144 
a? = 12 

— = 27. 
4 

Ans. 27 yards, at 12s. per yard. 

S. A detachment of an army was marching in regular co- 
lumn, with 5 men more in depth than in front ; but upon the 
enemy coming in sight, the front was increased by 845 men ; 
and by this movement the detachment was drawn up in 5 lines. 
Required the number of men. 

13 
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,* x^ — lr+ 2 cr* — L= a? 
3 ^ 3 

3 ^ 3 

4a?* , « i 8 ^ 
U2a?^ — — = 

3 ^ 3 

3 ^ 3 

_ 4 aj* 4- 6 ai* = 8 

2ap* = 8 

a?* = 4 

a?* X a?* = a:* + * = a? = 4 X 4 = 16. 

^n«. $16. 

Instead of making x = the number of dollars, we mighS 
make, 

a? 1= the number of dollars ; 

then X = the number of men resident, &c. 

Then we have 

4 x" 



3 a; + 


'2 


3 ^ 


3 


3 ^ 


3 




2a?= 8 




a? = 4 




a^= 16. 


« 


^rw. $16, as before* 
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8. Two men, A and B, lay out seme money on speculation. 
A disposes of his bargain for <£1 1, and gains as much per cent. 
as B lays out ; B's gain is £SC^, and it appears that A gains 
four times as much per cent, as B. Required the capital of 
each. 

9. There is a rectangular field containing 360 square rods, 
and whose length is to its breadth as 8 to 5. Required the 
length and breadth. 

10. There are two square fields, the larger of which contains 
13941 square rods more than the smaller, and the proportion 

€>f their sides is as 15 to 8. Required the sides. 

11. There is a rectangular room, the sum of whose length 
snd breadth is to their difference as 8 to 1 ; if the room were 

^ square whose side is equal to the length, it would contain 
Ji28 square feet more than it would, if it were only equal to the 

fcreaddi. Required the length and breadth of the room. 

12. There is a rectangular field, whose length is to its 
ireadth in the proportion of 6 to 5. A part of this, equal to } 
»f the whole, being planted, there remain for ploughing 625 

^•^piare yards. What are the dimensions of the field r 

13. A charitable person distributed a certain sum amongst 
poor men and women, the number of whom were in the 

roportion of 4 to 5. Each man received one third as many 
^liillings as there were persons relieved ; and each woman re- 
^ieived twice as many shillings as there were women more 'than 
^^n. The men received all together 18s. more than the wo- 
Ooen.. How many were there of each ? 

14. A man purchased a field whose length was to the 
l^readth as 8 to 5. The number of dollars paid per acre was 
^qual to the number of rods in the length of the field ; and tlie 
dumber of dollars given for the whole, was equal to 13 times 
the number of rods round the field. Required the length and 
l>readth of the field. 

16. There is a stack of hay whose length is to its breadth as 
5 to 4, and whose height Js to its breadth as 7 to 8. It is worth 
ta many cents per cubic foot as it is feet in breadth ; and the 
^hole .is worth, at tliat rate, 224 times as many cents as there 

^ce square feet on the bottom. Required the dimensions of 

the stack. 
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16. There is a field containing 108 square rods, and the 
sum of the length and breadth is equal to twice the difference. 
Required the length and breadth. 

17. There are two numbers whose product is 144, and the 
quotient of the greater by the less is 16. What are the nuSn- 
bera i 

XXXI. Q^estions producing Pure Equatums of the Thifi 

1. A number of boys set out to rob an orchard, each carry- 
ing as many ba^ as there were boys in all, and each bae oa- 
p^Ie of containing 8 times as many apples as there were dots. 
They filled their bags, and found the whole number of apples 
was 1000. How many boys were there i ' »- 

Let X =. the number of boys ; 
then X X oo = x* =1 the number of bags ; 
and Sx X of =z S x^ = the number of apples. 
By the conditions 

8 a:' = 1000 
a?'z= 125 
or XXX =: 125. 

In this equation, the unknown quantity is raised to the thirf 
power; and on this account is called an equation of the third 
degree. 

In order to find the value of j? in this equation, it is necessa- 
ry to find what number multiplied twice by itself will make lf5. 
By a few trials we find that 5 is the number ; for 

5 X 5 X 5 = 125 

therefore a? = 5. Ans. 5 boyg. 

2. Some gentlemen made an excursion ; and every one took 
the same sum of money. Each gentleman had as many ser- 

ending him as there were gentlemen ; and the num- 
•liars which each had, was double the number of all 
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the servants ; and the whole sum of money taken out was 
^1458. How many gentlemen were there ? 

Ans. 9 gentlemen. 

3. A poulterer bought a certain number of fowls. The first 
year each fowl had a number of chickens equal to the original 
number of fowls. He then sold the old ones. The next year 
each of the young ones had a number of chickens equal to 
once and one half the number which he first bought. The 
whole number of chickens the second year was 768. What 
was the number of fowls purchased at first i 

It appears that in equations of the third degree, as in those 
of the second degree, the power of the unknown quantity must 
fiurst be separated fi'om the known quantities, and made to stand 
alone in one member of the equation, by the same rules as the 
unknown quantity itself is separated in simple equations. 
When this is done, the first power or the root must be found, 
and the work is finished. 

Extraction of the Third Root. 

The third power of a quantity is easily found by multiplica- 
tion, but to return from the power to the root, is not so easy. 
It must be done by trial, in a manner analogous to that em- 
ployed for the root of the second power. 

We shall hereafter have occasion to speak of the root of the 
fourth power, of the fifth power, &c. In order to distinguish 
them Uie more readily, we shall call the root of the second 
power, the second root of the quantity ; that of the third power, 
the tMrd root^ that of the fourth power, the^wr^A root^ &c. To 
preserve the analogy, we shall sometimes call the root of the 
first powfer, the first root. 

N, B. The first power, and the first root, are the same 
thing, and the same as the quantity itself. 

It always has been, and is still the practice of mathemati- 
cians, to call the second root the square rooty and the third 
root the cube root, and sometimes, though not so universally, 
the fourth root the bi-quadrate root. But as these terms are 
onappropriate, they will not be used in this treatise. 

When the root consists of but one figure, it must be found 
by trial. When the root consists of more than one place, it 
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must still be found by trial, but rules may be made, which wtR 
reduce the number of trials to very few, as has been done 
above for the second root. 

In order to find the rules for extracting the third root, it will 
be necessary to observe how the third power is formed from the 
first, when me first consists of several figures. 

Let a = 30 and 6 = 6; then a-{-b =z2b. 

{a + by = a' + 3a*b + 3ab* + b\ Art. XIIL 

a' = 30 X 30 X 30 = 27000 

3a»&= 3X30X30X5 =13500 

3a6»= 3X30X 5x5 = 2250 

6« = 5X5X5= 125 



42875 



Hence it appears, that the third power of a number consist- 
ing of units and tens, contains the third power of the tens, 
plus three times the second power of the tens multiplied by the 
units, plus three times the tens multiplied by the second power 
of the units, plus the third power of the units. 

Fartlier, the third power of 10, which is the smallest number 
with two places, is 1000, which consists of four places ; and 
the third power of 100, is 1000000, which consists of seven 
places. Hence the third power of tens will never be less than 
1000, nor so much as 1000000. 

If, therefore, there are tens in the root, their power will not 
be found below the fourth place ; and if the root consists of 
tens without units, there will be no significant figure below 
1000. 

To trace back again the number 42875, the root of the tens 
vrill be found in the 42000, and this must be found by trial. 

30 X 30 X 30 = 27000, and 40 X 40 X 40 = 64000. 

The largest third power in 42000 is 27000, the root of which 

is 30. Now 1 subtract 27000 from 42875, and the remainder 

is 15875, which contains the product of three times the second 

power of the tens by the units, plus, <fec. If it contained ex-' 

^ree. times the second power of the tens multiplied by 

ly the units of the root would be found inmiediately by 
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dividing this remainder by three times the second power of the 
tens ; for 3 a* 6 divided by 3 a* gives b. As the other parts 
however will always be small in comparison with this, if we 
divide the remainder by three times the second power of tlie 
tens, we shall be able to judge very nearly what is the root, 
and the number of trials will be limited to very few. 

30 X 30 = 900, and 900 X 3 =1 2700 and 16875 divided by 
2700 gives 5. I now add the 5 to the root and it becomes 35. 
To see if this is right, I raise 35 to the third power. 35 X 35 
X 35 = 42875, therefore 35 is the true root. 

4. What is the third root of 79507 ? 

Operation, 

79,507 (40 + 3 = 43 root. 
64,000 



15,507 (40 X 40 X 3 = 4800 divisor. 
43 X 43 X 43 = 79,507. 

As the number consists of five places, the power of the tens 
must be sought in the 79000. 

The greatest third power in 79000 is 64000, the root of which 
is 40. I subtract 64000 from 79507 and there remains 15507, 
which I divide by three times the second power of 40, viz. 
4800, and obtain a quotient 3, which I add to 40. I raise 43 
to the third power, and find that it gives 79507. If it produced 
a number larger or smaller, I should put a smaller or larger 
number in place of 3 and tiy it again. 

5. What is the third root of 35791 1 ? 

6. What is the third root of 5832 ? 

7. What is the third root of 941192 ? 

8. What is the third root of 34965783 ? 

It was observed above, that the third power of 10 is 1000 ; 
the third power of 100 is 1000000 ; that of 1000 is 1000000000, 
dcpC. That is, the third power of a number consisting of one 
figure cannot exceed three places ; that of a number consist- 
ing of two places cannot contain less than 4 places nor more 
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than 6 ; that of 3 places cannot contain less than 7 nor more 
than 9 places, <&c. 

Hence we may know immediately of how many places the 
third root of any given number will consist, by begiuning at 
the right and separating the number into parts of 3 places 
each. The left hand part will not always contain 3 places. 

In the present instance, the number 34,905,783, thus divided 
consists of three parts, therefore the root will contain 3 places 
or figures. 

In the formula {a + hf = cc" -f- 3rt» J + 3 a J« +6', if we 
consider a as representing the hundreds of the root, and h the 
tens and units, we observe that the third power consists of the 
third power of the hundreds, plus 3 times the second power of 
the hundreds, multiplied by the units and tens, etc. 

Hence we shall find the hundreds of the root by finding the 
highest third power contained in the 34,000,000, and taking its 
root. 

The largest third power is 27,000,000, tlie root of which is 
300. Subtracting 27,000,000 from the whole sum, the remain- 
der is 7,965,783. If this contained exactly 3 a* 6, that is, 3 
times the second power of the hundreds by the tens and units, 
the other two figures of the root might be fomid inmiediately 
by division. As it is, it is evident, that it will enable us to 
judge very nearly what the next figure, or tens, of the root 
must be, and its correctness must be proved by trial. 

300 X 300 X 3 = 270000. 

7,965,783 divided by 270000 gives for the first figure of the 
quotient 2, which being the tens is 20. This added to the root 
already found makes 320. 

If in the above formula, we consider a as representing the 
hundreds and tens instead of the hundreds ; and h as repre- 
senting the units ; it shows us that the power contains the third 
power of the hundreds and tens, plus 3 times the second power 
of the hundreds and tens multiplied by the units, (&c. In the 
present instance a = 320. If now we subtract the third power 
of 320 from the whole sum, viz. 34,965,783, and divide the re- 
mainder by 3 times the second power of 320, we shall find the 
other figure, or units, of the root. When we have raised 320 
to the third power, we can ascertain whether the second figure, 
2 is right. 
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320 X 320 X 320 z= 32768000. 

TThis subtracted from 34965783 leaves 2197783. 

320 X 320 X 3 = 307200. 

2197783 being divided by 307200 gives a quotient 7. This 
added to 320 gives 327 for the root. 

327 X 327 X 327 = 34,966,783. 

Therefore the result is correct. 

If the root consists of four or more places, the same mode 
of reasoning may be pursued by making a first equal to the 
highest figure in the root, and h equal to all below, until the 
aecond figure of the root is obtained, and then making a equal 
to the two figures already obtained, and h equal to the rest, 

and so on. 

• 

The work may be considerably abridged by omitting the 
KroB in the woric, and also the numbers under which they fall. 

Hie work of the above example will stand thus. 

Root 
84,965,783 (300 + 20 + 7 = 327. 
— 27,000,000 '3d power of 300 



lit divid. 7,965,783 (270,000 J 300'^' 300 x"3 

— 32,768,000 3d power of 320 

M divid. 2,197,783 (307,200 | Iso'x'So x"^ 

34,965,783 = 3d power of 327. 
Ilie same without the zeros. 

34,965,783 (327 
3d power of 3 27 

Irt dividend 7,9 <« > ^ %^{21 1st divisor = 3* X 3 ^ 
M power of 32 32 768 

2d dividend 2 197,7 (2072 \ ^ ^^^^ « 

34,965,783. ^ ^ ^*^^^ ^ "^ 
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As the third power can have no significant figure below 
1000000, and as the third power of 300 and 3 have the same 
significant figures, I raise 3 to the 3d power and subtract it 
from 34, as if it stood alone. Then, to form the divisor, hun- 
dreds are multiplied by hundreds, therefore there can be no 
significant figure below 10000. And it beinff the tens of the 
root that are to be found, it is sufficient to bring down one 
figure of the next period to form the dividend. 

Having found the second figure of the root, I raise 32 to the 
third power, and subtract it from 34,965, omitting the last pe- 
riod, because the third power of the tens can have no signifi- 
cant figure below 1000. 

To form the second divisor I multiply the second power of 
32 by 3. For the dividend, it is sufficient to bring down one 
figure of the last period to the right of the remainder, became 
the divisor, being tens, multiplied by tens, can have no signifi- 
cant figure below 100. 

JSToie. The second power of the 32 was found in finding its 
third power. 

If it happens that the divisor is not contained in the dividend) 
a zero must be put in the root, and then the next figure mo^t 
be brought do^vn to form the dividend. 

Hence we obtain the following rule for finding the thir*i 
root. 

Prepare the number by beginning at the right and separating i^ 
into parts or periods of three figures each^ putting a comma ^ 
point between. The left hand period may consist of one^ tvoo, 
three figures. 

Find the greatest third power in the lefi hand period^ and writ^ 
the root in the place of a quotient, Suhtract the power from ih^ 
period. To the remai',:der bring down the first figure of the nexC 
period for a dividend. Multiply the second power of the root 
already found by three^ to form a divisor. See how many timer 
ilic divisor is contained in the dividend, and write the result in ike 
root. Raise the root, thus augmented, to the third power. If this 
is greater than the first two periods, diminish the quotient by one or 
more, until you obtain a third power, which may be svbtra^ied fimn 
the first two periods. Perform the subtraction, and to the TjfPnt of 
the remainder bring dovm the first figure of the next period to 
form a dividend and divide it by three times the second power of 
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the two figures of the root^ and write the mwtient in the root. 
Then rmse the whole root so founds to the third power; and if it 
iff not too lar^e^ subtract it from the first three periods ; if it is too 
large^ dimimsh the root asoefore. To the remainder bring down 
the first figure of the fourth period^ and perform the same series 
^operations as bdbre, 

Jff at any time ti Jiould happen that the dividend^ prepared as 
abovcj does not contain the dtvtsor^ a zero must be placed in the 
rootj and the next figure brought doum to form the dividend* 

We explained a method in the extractio!n of the second root, 
more expeditious than to raise the root to the second power 
tyery time a new figure is obtained in the root. A similar 
method may be found for the third root, though it is rather dif- 
ficult to be remembered. 

Let a = 30 and 6 = 7; then 
(a + by = (37)' = a» 4- 3 a* 6 + 3 a 6* 4- 6' = 60653 

To find the third root of 50653, find the first figure of the 
root as explained above. Then form the divisor as above, and 
find the second figure of the root. Then instead of raising the 
whole to the third power, it may be completed firom the work 
already done. The third power of the first figure being found 
and subtracted, the remaining part is 

^efb + Sab* + b^=ib{3a* + Sab + b*). 

' Bat the 3 a' has already been found for the divisor. v 

We must now find Sab and b* ; add all together, and multi- 
ply the sum by i, and the third power will be completed. 

Operation. 

3a* =3 X 30 X 30 = 2700 50,6 53 (30 + 7 = 37. 
3ai = 30X 7X 3= 630 27 



* i«=: 7X 7 =49 23 6,53(2700 = 3 0*, 

7 X 3379 = 23 6,53 

9. What is the thiid root of 34,965,783 ? 

14 
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We have seen above, that when the root is to consist of seve- 
ral figures, the same course is to be pursued as when it consists 
ofomytwo. 

Operation, 

3 a* = 270000 34,966,783 (300 + 20 + 7 = 327. 

^ah=i 18000 27 

6« = 400 



288400 57 68 

20 = 6 



79,65 (2700 Ist divisor. 



5768000 21 977 83 



21977,83 (307200 2d divisor. 



3(a' + 2o6 + 6«) = 
3a*+2x3a6 + 3i' 

3 a* = 270000 

2 X 3a6= 36000 

36"= 1200 



2d divisor 307200 = 3 X 320 X 320 

3 a" = 307200 

3a5= 6720 

6*= 49 



311969 
6= 7 

2197783 

ExampUi, 

10. What is the third root of 185193 .? 

11. What is the third root of 8366427 ? 

12. What is the third root of 77308776 f 
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13. What is the third root of 1990866512 ? 

14. What is the third root of 513,346,176,343 ? 

1 5 What is the third root of 217,125,148,004,864 ? 

XXXU. The third power of a fraction is found by raising 
both numerator and denominator to the third power. Thus 
the third power of|is|X|X|= rVy 

Hence the third root of a fraction is found by finding the 
third root of both munerator and denominator. The third of 



64 4 

?T3i — T* 



Examples. 

1. What is the third root of %\% f 

2. What is the third root of jUz ? 

3. What is the third root of Sm = ViV ? 

4. What is the third root of 30f i||f f 

5. What is the third root of V ^ 

It was remarked with regard to the second root that, when 
a whole number has not an exact root in whole liumbers, its 
root cannot be exactly found, for no Sectional quantity multi- 
plied by itself can produce a whole number. The same is true 
with regard to all roots, and for the same reason. 

Hence the third root of V cannot be found exactly because 
the numerator has no exact third root. The root of the deno- 
minator is 2, that of the numerator is between 2 and 3, nearest 
to 3. The approximate root is | or 1^. 

' 6. What is the third root of | .? 

In this, neither the numerator nor the denominator is a per* 
feet third power ; but the denominator may be rendered a per- 
fect third power, without altering the value of the firaction, by 
multiplying both terms of the fraction by 49, the second power 
of the denominator. 

3X49 _ J47 
7 X 49 343 * 
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The root of this is between f and ^9 nearest to the fiwmer. 

It is evident that the denominator of any fraction may be 
rendered a perfect third power, by multiplying both its terms 
by the second power of the denominator. The third root of 
a whole number which is not a perfect third power, may be 
approximated by converting the number into a fracti<Mi, whose 
denominator is a perfect tturd power. 

What is the third root of 5 ? 

We may find this root exact within less than ^^ of a unit, 
by convertmg it into a fraction, whose denominator is the third 
power of 12. 

(12)' = 1728 6 = Htf 

The root of f m is between \\ and \\ ; nearest the latter. 

The most convenient numbers to multiply by, are the third 
powers of 10, 100, 1000, &c. in which case, the fractional part 
of the root will be expressed in decimals, in the same manner 
as was shown for the second root. The multiplication may be 
performed at each step of the work. For each decimal to be 
obtained in the root, three zeros must be annexed to the num- 
ber, because the third power of 10 is 1000, that of 100, 
1000000, &c. 

7. The third root of 5 will be found by thb method as fol- 
lows. 

5.000,000,000 (1.709 + 
3d power of 1 1 

1st dividend =40 (3 1st divisor. 

3d power of 1.7 4.913 

2d dividend = 870 (867 2d do. = 3 X (llY 

3d do. 8700 (867 3d do. 

3d power 1.709 = 4.991,443,829 

remainder .008 666 171. 

The 3d root of 5 is 1.709, within less than y^Vir ^^^ unit. 
We might approximate much nearer if necessary. The other 
method explained in the last article may be used if preferred. 
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8. What is the third root of 17J? 

The fractional part of this number must first be changed to 
a decimal. 

17| = 17.76 = VVVY = 17.750. 

Hence it appears, that to prepare a number containing deci- 
mals, it is necessary that for every decimal place in the root, 
there should be three decimal places in the power. Therefore 
we must begin at the place of units, and separate the number 
both to the right and left into periods of three figures each. If 
these do not come out even in the decimals, they must be sup- 
plied by annexing zeros to the right. 

9. What is the approximate third root of 25732.75 ? 

10. What is the approximate third root of 23.1762 f 

11. What is the approximate third root of 12f i 

12. What is the approximate third root of 1|| ? 

13. What is the approximate third root of \^ ? 

14. What is the approximate third root of /y ? 

XXXin. Questions producing Pure Equations of the Third 

Degree. 

1. A man wishes to make a cellar, that shall contain 31104 
cubic Teet ; and in such a form, that the breadth shall be twice 
the depth, and ^e length H the breadth. What must be the 
length, breadth, and depth ? 

Let the depth = x^ 

the breadth =2xj 

and the length = — . 

The whole content will be ' 

xX2xX ?^= 31104 
3 



I^'= 31104 



14* 
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16a?' = 93313 
«»= 5892 
X =. 18 =: depth 
2 0? = 36 = breadth 

?f = 48 = length. 

2. There are two men whose ages are to each other as 5 to 
4, and the sum of the third powers of their ages is 137781; 
What are their ages i 

Let X =. the age of the elder 

1 4 3? 

then = the age of the younger. 

5 



125 


KVI|flU 


X* 


= 91,125 


X 


= 45 


4a? 


= 36. 



5 
Ans. Elder 45 years, and younger 36.. 

3. A man wishes to make a cubical cistern that shall con- 
tain 100 gallons. What must be the length of one of its 
ndes ? 

4. A bushel is 2150| cubic inches. What must be the siie 
of a cubical box to hold 1 bushel f 

5. What must be the size of a cubical box to hold 3 
bushels f 

6. What must be the size of a cubical box to hold 8 bushels ^ 

7. Find two numbers, such that the second power of the 
greater multiplied by the less may be equal to 448 ; and the 
second power of the less multiplied by the greater, may be 

392.? 
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8. A man wishes to make a cistern which shall hold 500 
gallons, in such a fonn that the length shall be to the breadth 
as 5 to 4, and the depth to the length as 2 to 5. Requised 
the length, breadth, and depth. 

JVbfe. The wine gallon is 231 cubic inches. 

9. A man wishes to make a box which shall hold 40 bushels, 
in such form that the length shall be to the breadth as 4 to 3, 
and the depth to the breadth as 2 to 3. Required the length 
breadth, and depth f 

10. A man bought a piece of land for house lots, the breadth 
of which was to its length as 3 to 28 ; and he gave as many 
dollars per square rod, as there were rods in the length of the 
piece. The whole price was $63,504. Required the length 
and breadth. 

11. A man agreed to sell a stack of hay for 10 times as many 
dollars as there were feet in the length of one of the longer 
Sides. On measuring it, the length was to the breadth as 6 to 
5, and the breadth a^ height were equal. Moreover it was 
feund that it came to as many cents per cubic foot as there 
were feet in the breadth. Required the dimensions of the 
stack. 

' XXXIV. Affected Eqaaiiom of the Second Degree, 

When an equation of the second degree consists only of 
tenns which contain the second power of the unknown quanti 
tv, and. of teons entirely known, they may be solved as above. 
But an equation, of the second power, in order to be complete, 
most contain both the first and second powers of the unknown 
^iantity,.and also one term consisting entirely of known quan- 
tities. These are sometimes called affected equations. 

1. There is a field in the form of a rectangular parallelo- 
gram, whose length exceeds its breadth by 16 yards, and it 
c<Mitains C60 square yards. Required the length and breadth. 

Let ^ = the breadth ; 

then a? -f- 16 = the length ; 

and X* -{-l^xzn the number of square yards. 

Hence a^ + 16 a? = 960. 
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In order to solve this equation, it is necessary to make the 
first member a perfect second power. 
Observe that the second power of the binomial x -{- a^vt^^ 

+ 2 a J? + a*, which consists of three terms. 

Now if we compare this with the first member ^ -f- 16 ct, we 
find 







a* = 


:cc» 










2ax = 


:16a; 






which 


gives 


2a = 


:16 






and 




a = 


8 










(!• = 


64 


/ 






{X 


+ 8) {x 


+ 8) 


= 3!* + 16 « 


+ 64. 



Hence, if to j?' -l~ 16 a? we add 64, which is the second power 
of one half of 16, the first member will be a perfect second 
power, but it will be necessary to add the same quantity to the 
second member, in order to preserve the equality. The equa- 
tion then becomes 

a^ + 16 X + 64 = 960 + 6Az= 1024. 

Taking the root of both members 

a? + 8 = rfc(1024)*=32. 
By transposition a? = — 8 zh 32. 

It has been already remarked that the 2nd root of every posi- 
tive quantity, may be either positive or negative, because — 

ax — a = + a* as well as+ax+a = + a*. The double 

sign zh is read plus or minus. 

In the preceding examples, the conditions of the questicm 
have always determined which was to be used. But, in the 
present instance, the work not being completed when the root 
IS taken, we must give it both signs, and when the values o(x 
are found for both signs, the conditions will finally show which 
is to be used. 

0? + 8 = zh 32. 
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If we use the sign -[-, we have 

a? =24 
Hnd a? -I- 16 = 40. 

^ 

This gives the length 40 yards and the breadth 24. These 
numbers answer the conditions of the question. 

If we use the sign — , we have 

x = — 40 

^_[.16 = _24. 

These numbers will not satisfy the conditions of the question, 
but they will answer the conditions of the equation, as will be 
seen by putting them into the first equation. 

_40 X — 40 + 16 X —40 = 960. 

I 

3. A certain company at a tavern had a reckoning of 143 
shillings to pay ; but 4 of the company being so ungenerous as 
to slip away without paying, the rest were obliged to pay 1 
dulling apiece more than they would have done, if all had paid. 
What was the whole number of persons f 

Let X =z the number of persons at first ; 

then X — 4= the number after 4 have departed ; 

143 

= the number of shillings each should have paid ; 

X 

and — — . = the number of shillings actually paid by 
X — 4 

each. 

By the conditions 

143 . , 143 
-f- 1 = _. 

X X — 4 

Clearing of fractions 

143 0? + a!»— 572— 4 0? = 143 ar 
By transposition 

aj^— 4a?==672. 
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This equation is similar to the last, except in this, the se- 
cond term of the first member has the sign — . 

Here we must observe that the second power of the binomial 
X — a, is a?* — 2 a a? + a*, the same as that of a? + a with the 
exception of the sign of the second term. 

In this equation, as before, we find two terms of the second 
power of a binomial ; if we can find the other term we can 
easily solve the question. 

It may be found as follows, 

x* = x* 

2ax = — 4x 

2a = — 4 

which gives a = — 2 

and a* = 4 

Adding 4 to both members of the equation it becomes 

x* — 4x + 4=5n + 4= 676. 

Since — 2 in this correspcmds to a, the root of the first menn 
ber is x — 2. In fact, (x — 2)* = x — 4 a? + 4. Hie root of 
676 is 24. 

Hence 

X — 2 = zh 24 

a? = 2 zh 24. 

The two values of x are 26 and — 22. The former only an- 
swers the conditions of the question. 

Proof. If the whole number, 26, had paid their shares, each 
would have paid y/ = ^i shillings. But 22 only paid, con- 
sequently each paid VV = ^i shillmgs. 

3. There are two numbers, whose ^fference is 9, and whose 
sum multiplied by the greater produces 266, What are those 
numbers ? 

Let X =z the greater ; 

then X — 9 = the less, 

2x — 9 = their sum. 
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By the ccmditions 

a?(2a? — 9)=266 
237* — 9a? = 266 









2 


133. 






If we 


use 


the 


general fonnula as before, 


we 


have 








a^ = 


:a^ 












2ax=z 


9a? 
2 












2a = 


_9 
2 












a = 


_9 
4 










- 


a* = 


81 

■ 







16 

Completing the second power, the equation becomes 

^_9^ 81^^33 81 ^2209^ 
2 16 ^16 16 

Taking the root of both members 

^_9 _ 47 



which gives 



and 







4 




4 




X 


= 


9 
4 


d= 


47 
4 




X 


= 


56 
4 


— 


14 




X 


= 


— 


38 
4 


=: — 


•9i 



X — 9 = 5 
also «— 9=— 18i 
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Both values will answer the conditions of the question ; fiir 

14 -I- 5 = 19 
and 19 X 14 = 266 

also _ 9J -f- (— 18J) = — 28 

and — 28 X — 9J = 266. 

In all the above examples, after the qyestion was put into equa- 
tion, the first thing done, was to reduce all the terms contain- 
ing of to one term, and those containing x into another, and 
to place them in one member of the equation, and to collect all 
the terms consisting entirely of known quantities into the other. 
This must always be done. Moreover a^ must have the sign 
+ and its coefficient must be 1. The equation will then be in 
the following form. 

a^-^pxzizq, 

p and q being any known quantities and either positive or 
negative. 

Every equation, however compHcated, consisting of terms 
which contain a^, and x^ and known quantities may be reduced 
to ttiis form. 

Let the equation be 

7—?^ = ^^ — ^' 
5 4a? — 2 

Clearing of fractions it becomes 

140 a? — 12 0?* — 70 + 6 a? = 75 — 5 Jc*. 
Transposing and uniting terms 

146 a?— 7a?» = 146 

Changmg all 4he signs in both members 

7a?«— 146a? = — 145 

Dividing by 7 (the coefficient of a?*) 

J, _ 146 a? _ _ 146 

~1 ~ 
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Here p = -il5aiid y = -!^ 

^ 7 ^ 7 

To solve the equation 

We consider af and ^^ a? as tWb terms of the second power 
of the binomial «r -{- a in which 

2axz=.px 
2a=p 

2 



Hence the binomial a? + a is equal to a? + £, and the thiid 

2 

tenn of the second power is ^. In fact 

('+f)('+i)='-+i'«+f 

"^ Therefore the first member of the above equation may be 

rendered a complete second power, of which a? -{- -^ is the 

rooty by adding to it £-. The sune quantity must be added to 

4 

the second member, to preserve the equality. 
Tlie equation then becomes 

«*+!'« + 4- = ? + 7- 

4 4 



f . 



Taking the root of both members 



.=-i±(,+i)* 



15 
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From the above observations we derive the following general 
rule for the solution of equations which contain the first and 
second powers of the unknown quantity. 

Ist. Prepare the eqwUion^ by collecting all the terms contain^ 
ing the first and second powers of the unknown quantity into the 
first member, and all the terms consisting entirely of known quan- 
tities into the other member . Unite all the terms containing the 
second power into one term, and aU containiw the first power 
into another. If the sign before the term contavning the second 
power of the unknown quantity be not positive, make it so by 
changing all the signs of both members, ff the coefficient ff 
this term is not 1, make it so by dividing aU the terms by its cotf-" 
fident. 

2d. Make tJie first member a complete second power. This u 
done by adding to both members the second power of half the coeffi- 
cient of X (or of the first power of the unknoum quantity.) 

3d. Take the root of both members. 

The root of tJie first member iviU be a binomial, the first temMjf 
which will be the unknown quantity, and the second unU be ha^me 
coefficient of x as found (wove. The root of the second member 
must have the double sign zt. 

4th, Transpose the term consisting of known quantities from the 
first to the second member, and the value of x untl be found. 

4. A and B sold 130 ells of silk (of which 40 ells were A'» 
and 90 B's) for 42 crowns. Now A sold for a crown one third 
of an ell more than B did. How many ells did each sell for a 
crown ? 

Let X = the number of eUs B sold for a crown ; then x -f- 
J = the number A sold for'a crown ; 

90 

— = the price of 90 ells ; 

40 

= the price of 40 ells. 



^+4 



^+i2_ = 42 

0? «+i 
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90 0?+ 30 + 40 a? =42 a?^ + 14 a? 
116af — 42a^= — 30 
CSianging signs 42 x' — 116 a? = 30 

Dividing by 42 a?«— il^=?2 

* ^ 42 42 

Reducuiff fractions «* — — ^ = — 
^ ^ 21 7 

To complete the second power of the first member, take one 
Iialf of — If, which is — |f , and add its second power to 
both members. 

^_68£ . J41 _5 . ^41 __^16 . 841 _ 1156 
21 21)' 7 "^ 2ir 21)* 2Tr "W 

* '!kUking the root of botli members, 

X — — = 4- — 
^ 2l 21 

29 ^ 34 

a; = — ± — 

21 21 

Which ffive a? = — = 3 

'^ ^ 21 . 

and X =. — — 

21 

The first value only will answer the conditions. 

Ans. B sold 3 ells for a crown, and A 3^. 

The learner may observe, that in raising |f to the second 
power, I multiplied the numerator into itself, but expressed the 
power of the denominator by an exponent. This saved some 
work in this example. It may always be done when the num- 
ber in the right hand member can be reduced to a fraction 
with the same denominator as the number added. In this case 
f could be reduced to 21ths. The f was reduced thus 
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5X 3 _. 15 X 21 _ 315 
7x3 21 X 21 21)* 

When the second member is a whole numberj it can be re- 
duced to a fraction with any denonk'nator ; consequently this 
form may be used. 

5. A man bought a certain number of sheep for 80 dollars ; 
if he had bought 4 more for the same money, they would have 
come to him 1 dollar apiece cheaper. What was the number 
of sheep.'* 

6. A merchant sold a quantity of brandy for £39 and gained 
as much per cent, as the brandy cost him. How much did it ^ 
cost him i 

Let X = the cost. 

m 

then — z= the rate per cent. 
100 ^ 

and = the gain. 

100 ^ 

also 39 — a? = the gain. 

7. Two persons, A and B, talking of their money^.says A to 
B, if I had as many dollars as I have shillings, I should have as 
much money as you ; but if I had as many shillings as their 
number multiplied by itself, I should have three times as much 
money as you, and 63 shillings over. How much money had 
each i 

8. A colonel has a battalion of 1200 men, which he would 
draw up in a solid body of an oblong form, so that each rank 
may exceed each file by 59 men. What nunibers must he 
place in rank and file i 

9. A grazier bought as many sheep as cost faim £60 ; out of 
which he reserved 15, and sold the remainder for £^4, gaining 
2 shillings a head by them. How many sheep did he buy, and 
what was the price of each i 

10. A person bought two pieces of cloth of different sorts j 
of which the finer cost 4 s. a yard more than the other. For 
the finer he paid £18 ; but for the coarser, which exceeded 
the finer in length by 2 yards, he paid only £16. How many 
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yards were there in each piece, and what was the price of 
each ? 

1 1. A labourer dug two trenches, one of which was 16 yards 
longer than the other, for $77.60 ; and the digging of each 
cost as many dimes per yard, as there were yards in length. 
What was the length of each ? 

12. There are two square buildings, that are paved with 
stones each a foot square. The side of one building exceeds 
that of the other by 12 feet, and both their pavements taken 
together contain 2120 stones. What are the lengths of them 
separately. 

13. A man bought two sorts of linen for $13} . A yard of 
the finer cost as many shillings as there were yards of the finer. 
Also 30 yards of the coarser, (which was the whole quantity,) 
were at such a price, that 7 yards cost as much as a yard of the 
finer. How many yards were there of the finer, and what was 
the value of each piece f 

14. Two partners A and B gained £18 by trade. A's mo- 
ney was in trade 12 months, and he received for his principal 
and gain £26. Also B's money, which was £30, was in trade 
16 months. What money did A put into trade ? 

15. The plate of a looking glass is 18 inches by 12, and is 
to be framed with a frame, all parts of which are of equal width, 
and the area of the frame is to be equal to that of the glass. 
Required the width of the frame. 

16. A and B set out from two towns, which were distant 247 
miles, and travelled the direct road till they met. A went 9 
miles a day ; and the number of days, at the end of which they 
met, was greater by 3 than the number of miles which B went 
in a day. How many miles did each go ? 

17. A set out firom C towards D, and travelled 7 miles per 
day. After he had gone 32 miles, B set out from D towards C, 
and went every day j\ of the whole journey ; and after he had 
travelled as many days as he went miles in one day, he met A. 
What is the distance between the places C and D ? 

In this case both values will answer the conditions of the 
question. 

15* 
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18. A man had a field, the length of which exceeded the 
breadth by 5 rods. He gave 3 dollars a rod to have it fenced, 
which amounted to 1 dollar for every square rod in the field. 
What was the length and breadth, and what did he give for 
fencing it i 

19. From two places at a distance of 320 miles, two perBons, 
A and B, set out at the same time to meet each other. A tra- 
velled 8 miles a day more than B, and the number of days in* 
virhich they met was equal to half the number of miles B went in 
a day. How many miles did each travel, and how far per day i 

20. A man has a field 15 rods long and 12 rods wide, w&iph 
he wishes to enlarge so that it may contain just twice as much ; 
and that the length and breadth may be in the same pro||k>f- 
tion. How much must each be increased i 

In this example, the root can be obtained only by approxi- 
mation. 

21. A square court yard has a rectaiigular gravel walk 
round it. The side of the court wants 2 yards of being. 6 
times the breadth of the gravel walk \ and the number of 
square yards in the walk exceeds the number of yards in the 
periphery of the court by 164. Required the area of the 
court i* 

All equations of the second degree may be reduced to one 
of the following forms. 

1. cf "hp^ = ? 

2. J?* — p x=i q 

3. x*-\'pxz= — q 

4. a?* — p J? = — q. 

After the equation has been brought to one of these forms, 
it may be solved by one of the following formulas, which are 
numbered to correspond to the equations fi'om which they are 
derived. 

1. .x=-|±(j + |l)* 



2. 



^ = +|±(s + f)* 
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3- '' = -f±(f'-?)* 

The first equation and the first formula are sufficient for the 
whole, if jiand q are supposed to be positive or negative quan- 
tities. 

21. There are two numbers whose difference is llf, and 
whdse product is equal to 4 times the larger minus 9. What 
ue flie numbers ? 

Let d? ;:= the larger ; 

then X — 1 1| = the smaller. 

a?* — ll|a? = 4a? — 9 

a!^ — ''f*= — 9. 
This equaticm is in the form ofo?*— pa7=: — j, in which 

»=-—, ^=: — ,^=: and flr = 9. 

^ 5 2 la 4 100 ^ 

i=H± CAV— 9)*= H d= (VtV)* = 7.8 ±7.2. 
Or we may u^ the first formula, then 

78 p 78 p* 6084 , ^ 

p= , -= — — >- = J and o = — 9 

^62 104 100 ^ 

^0? = H'rh CtW — 9)* = ?* =fc CtVV)* = 7.8 zfc 7.2. 

Both values of j7, being positive, will answer the conditions 
of the question. 

An$. By the first value the larger number is 15 and the 
mailer 3f . By the second value of a?, the larger is |, and the 
mailer — 11. 

Let the learner solve some of the preceding questions by the 
formula. 

XXXV. We shall now demonstrate that every equation of 
the second degree, necessarily admits of two values for the un- 
known quantity, and only two. 
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Let us take the general equation. 

This, we have seen, may represent any equation whatever of 
the second degree, p and q being any known quantities and 
either positive or negative. If jp =;: the equation becotnes 

a^ = qy 

which is a pure equation or an equation with two terms. 

If we make the first member of the equation a^ -fpa? = j, 
a complete second power, by the above rules, it becomes 

x' + px + I-z^q + L. 
4 4 



or (a? -f ^) = 9 + ^ 



2' ^^4 



Make m* = g + ^ 

^4 

then m={q + ^)^ 

Then we have (x +^) = m* 

transposing m* (a? + — ) — m* = 0. 

The first member of this equation is the difference of tip o 
second powers, which. Art. XITI, is the same as the product of 
the sum and difference of the numbers. 

The sum is a? + -^ + m, and the difference is a? + ^ — m, 

2 2 

and their product is 

In this equation, the first member consists of two fiictoiFi 
and the second is zero. Now the first member of the above 
equation will be equal to zero, if either of its &ctors is eqiud 
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to zero. For if any number be multiplied by zero, the product 
V^ zero. 

Making the first factor equal to zero, 

gives a? = — ^ -|^ m. 



1^ 

L jnaKmg a: -j- ^ 



Making a: -[- 2L -|-m = 



^.. gives a: =: — ¥- — m. 

Either of these values of a? must answer the conditions of the 
L equation. 

' N. B. Though either value answers the conditions separate- 
ly, they cannot be introduced together, for being diiferenu 
\ ueir product cannot be o^, 

L Instead of m put its value, and the values of a? become 

2 



(?+') 

'=-!-(?+')* 



which are the vahies we had obtained above. (This demon- 
tbation is essentially that of M. Bourdon.) 

Let us take again the general equation. 

'* Since the expression contains a radical quantity, that is, a 
quantity of which the root is to be found, in order to be able 
to find the value of it, we must be able to find the root either 
exactly or by approximation. Now there is one case in which 
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It 18 impofiBible to find the root. It is when q is negative and | 
greater than £^. In which case the expression j + ^ is ne- 

ntive ; and it has been shown above, that it is impossible to 
find the root of a negative quantity. In all other cases tiiOt 
value of the equation may be found. 

In all cases if q is positive, the first value will be pomtiv9, 
and answer directly to the conditions of the question proposed. 

For the radical Iq + J?L I* is necessarily greater than S-^ be- 
cause the root of S- alone is ^ ; therefore the expressioD 

— ^ =b I? + — I is necessarily of the same sign as the 

radical. 
The second value is for the same reason essentially oi,«gativfl^ 

for both S-. and iq+ S^^ are negative. This value, though j 

it fiilfils the conditions of the equation, does not answer the 
conditions of the question, from which the equation was derived; 
but it belongs to an analogous question, in which the x must be 
put in with the sign — instead of + 5 thus a?* — px=z q^ which 

gives a? = Z. :±: 1 5 4- ^y, a value, which differs fiwn the ' 

first only by the sign before JL, 

If q is actually negative, the equation becomes 

and the values are 



'=-f±(^-»)'- 



In order that it may be possible to find the root, q must bo 

less than JL. When this is the case, the two values are real. 
4 



> 

i 
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Since I £ — ji* is smaller than A it follows that both 

values are negative if p is positive in the equation ; that is, if 
,^ sf +2^ x=i — }, wrhich gives 



'=-f±(^-o*' 



•nd both positive if |7 is negative in the equation, that is, a^ 
' fx=z — 9, virhich gives 



'=iHT-) 



i 



. When both values are negative, neither of them answers di- 
rectly to the conditions of the question ; but if — a? be put into 
r.<- the original equation instead of Xy the new equation will show 
i what aheration is to be made in the enunciation of the ques- 
lioD ; Bfni the same values will be found for x as before, with 
Ae exception of the signs. 

If in this equation q is greater than ^^ the quantity 

'. 1^— S 1 becomes negative, and the extraction of the root 

cannot be performed. The values are then said to be imngi- 
mrjf. 

1; It is required to find two numbers whose sum is jp, and 
iriKwe product is q. 

Let X = one of the numbers, 
then|i — d? = the other. 

x{p — a?) = } 
p X — a^ = j; 
Changing signs a^ — p x = — y. 

This example presents the case above mentioned, in which 
t and } are both negative. 



« ^' 
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The value is 

Suppose p = 1 5 and q r= 54. 

__15 ^ 
2 2' 

The values are 9 and 6, both positive, and both answer the 
conditions of the question. And these are the two num- 
bers required, for 9 + 6 = 15, 9 X 6 = 54. This ought to be 
so, for X in the equation represents either of the numbers in- 
differently. Indeed whichsoever x be put for, p — x will re- 
present the other ; and px — x* will be their product 

Again let^? = 16 and q = 72. 

16 ^ /256 ^^\i Q . , QvJ 
a = — ifc ^-^ — i2y = 8±( — 8)^ 

Here ( — 8)* is an imaginary quantity, therefore both valuer 
are imaginary. 

In order to discover why we obtain this imaginary result, let us 
first find into what two parts a number must be divided, that the 
product of the two parts may be the greatest possible quantity. 

In the above example, p represents the sum of the two nuin- 
bers or parts, let d represent their difference, then 

^4" — = the greater, and^ — — = the less. Art. IX. 
2 ' 2 ^ 2 2 

Their product is 

(p_ + d\ iE-±\ =t-^ Art. xm. 

\2 2/ \2 2/ 4 4 

The expression 4^ — — is evidently less than i_ so long as 
d is greater than zero ; but when df = 0, the expression becomes 
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£1 which is the second power of ^. Therefore the greatest 

possible product is when the two parts are equal. 

In the above example ^ = 8, and £- = 64. This is the 

^2 4 

greatest possible product that can be formed of two numbers 
whose sum is 16. It was therefore absurd to require the pro- 
duct to be 72 ; and the imaginary values of x arise from that 
absurdity. 

2. It is required to find a number such, that if to its second 
power, 9 times itself be added, the sum will be equal to three 
tones the number less 5. 

a?' + 9a? = 3a? — 6. 

a^ -\-6x= — 5. 

This equation is in the form of a?* + I' ^ = — ?> which 
gives 

Putting in the values of p and q 

afzz — 3db(9 — 6)* = — 3=b2. 

The values are — 1 and — - 5, both negative. Consequently 
neither value will answer the conditions of the question. This 
shows also that those conditions cannot be answered. 

But if we change the sign of x in the equation, that is, put 
in — X instead of i, it becomes 

J?* — 9a? = — 3a? — 6. 
Changing all the signs 

9x—a^=zSx + 5. 

This shows that the question should be expressed thus : 

It is required to find a number, such, that if from 9 times 
itself, its second power be subtracted, the remainder will be 
equal to 3 times the number plus 5. 

16 
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The values will both be positive in this, and both answer the 
oonditions. 

a?* — 9a? = — 3a? — 5 

a:* — 6a? = — 5 

a? = 3±(9 — 5)*=3±2. 

The values are 5 and 1 as before, but now both are positivQi 
and both answer the conditions of the question. 

3. There are two numbers whose sum is a, and the fom^ 
lyhose second powers is b. It is required to find the nuipbers. 

Examine the various cases which arise froai giving difl^enii 
values to a and h. Also how the negative value ifl to be ii^tof 
preted. Do the same with the following examples. 

4. There are two numbers whose difference is a, and the 
sum of whose second powers is h. Required the numbers, 

5. There are two numbers whose difference is a^ and die 
difference of whose third powers is h. Required the numbers. 

6. A man bought a number of sheep for a number a of dol- 
lars ; and on counting them he found that if there had been a 
number b more of them, the price of each wQuld have been less 
by a sum c. How many did he buy ? 

7. A grazier bought as many sheep as cost hini a sum a, out 
of which he reserved a number 6, and sold the remainder for a 
sum c, gaining a sum d per head by them. How many sheep 
did he buy, and what was the price of each ? 

8. A merchant sold a quantity of brandy for a sum a, and 
gained as much per cent, as the brandy cost him. What was 
the price of the brandy ? 



XXXVI. Of Powers and Roots tn CkneraL 

Some explanation of powers both of numeral and literal 
quantities was given Art. X. The- method of finding the roots 
of the second and third powers, that is, of finding the second 
and third roots of numeral quajitities, has also been explained; 
and their application to the solution of equations. But it in 
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frequentljr necessary to find the roots of other powers, as well 
as of the second and third, and of literal, as well as of niuneral 
quantities. Preparatory to this, it is necessary to attend a 
little more particularly to the formation of powers. 

The second power of a is a X a=i a^. 

The fifth power of a is a X a X « X « X « = «*• 

If a quantity as a is multiplied into itself until it enters m 
times as a factor, it is said to be raised to the mth power, and is 
expressed a?. This is done hytn — 1 multiplications ; fbr one 
multiplication as a X a produces a^ the second power, two 
multiplications produce the third power, &c. 

We have seen above Art. X. that when the quantities to be 
multiplied are alike, the multiplication is performed by adding 
•tbe exponents. By this principle it is easy to find any power 
(tfa quantity which is already a power. Thus 

The second power of a' is a' X a' = aH^ = a*. 

The third power of a* is a*Xa* Xa*=z 0*+*+' = «•. 

'the second power of a"* is a"* x a^ =z a*^"* = a***. 

The third power of a* is a* X fl* X a"* = «*+*+« ^ ^, 

The mth power of o* is a* X a* X a* X a* X 

= a*+*+*+*+ , until a* is taken m times as a factor, that 

is, until the exponent 2 has been taken m times. Heiic^e it is 
expressed a**. 

The nth power of a* is a* X a* X a* .... = a''»+"+~+ • • • 
until m is taken n times, and the power is expressed a?". 

N. B. The dots in the two last examples are used to 

express the continuation of the multiplication or addition, be- 
cause it cannot come to an end until m m the first ca»e, and n 
in the second, receive a determinate value. 

In looking over the above examples we observe ; 

1st. That the second power of a^ is the same as the third 
power of a', and so of all others. 
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- 2. That in finding a power of a letter the expcment is added 
until it is taken as many times as there are units in the expo- 
nent of the required power. Hence any quantihf may be raisei 
to any pouoer by multiplying its eaponent by the expcfnenl of the 
power to which it is to be raised. 

The 6th power of a* is a'x* = a". 

The 3d power of a' is a^^' = o*^, &c. 

« 

The power of a product is the same as the product of that 
power of all its factors. 

The 2d power of3a6is3a6x3a6 = 9a*6*. 

The 3d power of 2 a'i' is 2 a' 6' X 2 a* 6* X 2 a**' = 8 «• *•• 

Hence, when a quantity consists of several letters^ it may be raif^ 
ed to any pouter by multiplying the exponents of each leUer by the 
eocponent of the power requirm ; and if the quantity has a numeral 
coefficient^ thai must be raised to the power required. 

The powers of a fraction are found by raising both nunoera* 
tor and denominator to the power required ; for that is equiva- 
lent to the continued multiplication of the fraction by itself. 

1 What is the 5th power of 3 a* 6' m ? 

2 What is the 3d power of i^' ? 

Powers of compound quantities are found like those of sim- 
ple quantities, by the continued multiplication of the quantity, 
uito itself The second power is found by multiplying the 
quantity once by itself. The third power is found by two mul- 
tiplications, &c. 

The powers of compound quantities are expressed by enclos- 
ing the quantities in a parenthesis, or by drawing a vinculum 
over them, and giving them the exponent of the power. The 
third power of a -|- 2 6 -r- c is expressed (a + 2 6 — c)' ; or 



a + 2 6 — c. 

The powers are found by multiplication as follows : 
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a + 2b — c 
a+2b — c 

a* -\-2ah — ac 

2ab + Ab* — 2hc 

— ac — 26c + c* 



a* + 4a6 + 4i» — 2ac— 46c + c* = (o + 26 — c)» 
a+2b — c 

«' + 4a*6+4a6*— 2a*c — 4a6c + ac* 

2a*ft + 8a6«+86» — 4a6c— 86«c + 26c« 

— a*c — 4a6c— 46*c+2ac' + 46c*— c* 

o^ + 6 a* ft + 12 aft* 4-8 6»— 3 a*c— 12aftc— 12ft«c 

+ 3 o c« + 6 ft c* — c' = (o + 2 ft — c)'. 

If the third power be multiplied by a + ^ ft — c, it will pro- 
duce the fourth power. 

3. What is the second power of 3 c -f- 2 d ? 

' .■•..'' 

4. What is the third power of 4 a — be? 



. k 



• 9 . 



5. What is the fifth power of a — ft ? 

<• What is the fourth power of 2 a' c — c* i 



Id practice it is generally more convenient to express the 
powers of ciHnpound quantities, than actually to find them by 
multiplication. And operations may frequently be more easily 
performed on them when they are only expressed. 

(a + ft)'X(a + ft)* = (o + ft)^* = (« + ft)* 

(3a— 5cy X (3a — 5cV=(3a— 5cr. 
16» 
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That is, wktn one power of a compound quantity is to be muUi- 
plied by any power of the same quantity, it may be expressed by culd- 
ing the exponents^ in the same manner as simple quantities. 

The 2d power of (a + by is (a + by X{a + by 
= (a +i)H-» = (a + 6)'x* = {a + by. 

The 3d power of (2 a — dy is 

(2a — rf)H-4+4 =:(2a — d)*^' = (ao — 4" 

That is, any quantity, which is already a vower of a conypmmi 
quantity, may be raised to any poufer by multiplying its exponent 
vy the exponent of the poufer to which it is to be raised. 

7. Express the 2d power of (3 6 — c)*, 

8. Express the 3d power of (a — c -^-2 dy. 

9. Express the 7th power of (a a* — 4 c*)'. 

Division may also be performed by subtracting the exponents 
as in simple quantities. 

(3 a — by divided by (3 a — by is 

(3a_6)'^'=:(3a — i)* 

10. Divide (7 m + 2 c)' by (7 m -L 2 c)». 

If (a + 6)' is to be multiplied by any quantity c, it m^y be' 
expressed thus : c {a-}- 6)\ But in order to perform the ope- 
ration, the 2d power of a + 6 must first be found. 

c{a+by = c{a* + 2ab + b*)=aU+2abe + Vc 

If the operation were performed previously, aveiy erroneous 
result would be obtained ; for c{a + by is very difleient from 

{ac + b cy. The value of the latter expression is a' c* + 2 ai 

11. What is the value of 2 {a + 3 6)' developed as above? 

12 . What is the value of 3 6 c (2 a — c)' f 

13. What is the value of (a + 3 c*) (3 a — 2 by ? 

14. What is the value of (2 a — by (a* + b c)*? 
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We have had occasion in the preceding pages to relvm from 
the second and third powers to their toots. We have showa 
how this can be done in numeral quantities ; it remains to htt 
shown how it may be effected in literal quantities. It is fre- 
quently necessary to find the roots of other poKvers aa well as 
of the g9Cond and third. 

The power of a literal quantity, we have just seen, is found 
by multiplying its exponent by the exponent of the power to 
ifhich it is to be raised. 

The second power of a* is a' >< * = a* ; consequently the se- 
wad foot (^ a* is a^ = a^ 

The third power of a* is a** ; hence the third root of a** 
must be o^ = a*. 

The second root of a", then must be a^. 
Proof. The second power of a^ is a ^ = a*. 

' In general, the root of a literal quantity may he found by divid- 
ing its exponent by the number expressing the root ; that is, by 
iwtding by 2 for the second root, by 3 for the third root, &c. 
Thw 18 the reverse of the method of finding powers. 

It was shown above, that any power of a quantity consistinff 
of several factors is the same as the product of the powers of 
the several factors. From this it follows, that any root of a 
apanti^ consisting of several factors is the same as the pro- 
WQ^ o£ the roots of all the fectors. 

The thirdf power of a* i c* is a? V(f ; the third root of a' b^ 
^ must therefore be a* ft c\ 

Nwae^ll coefficients ajre fectors, and in finding powers 
they are raised to the power ; c<Hisequently m finc&g roots, 
the root of the coefiicient must be taken. 

The 2nd root of 16 a* 6* is 4 a' 6, 
Proof 4 a» ft X 4 rf 6^ ^ 16 <^* ft*. 
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When the exponent of a quantity is divisible by the number 
expressing the degree of the root, the root can be found exactly ; 
but when it is not, the exponent of the root will be a fraction. • 

3 A 

The second root of a' is a^. The second roet of a is a*. 
The third root of a is ar. The nth root of a is a ». The nth 
root of a* is a» . 

The root of a fraction is found by taking the root of its nu- 
merator and of its denominator. This is evident from the me- 
thod of finding the powers of fractions. 

The root of any quantity may be expressed by encloBing it in 
a parenthesis or drawing a vinculum over it, and writing a frair- 
tional exponent over it, expressive of the root. Thus 

The 3d root of 8 a' 6 is expressed 

(8a'ft)*or8?6*. 

The root of a compound quantity may be expressed in the 
same way. 

The 4th root of a* + ^ ^ ^ ^^ expressed 
(a* + 5 a 6)* or a* + 5 a b^. 

When a compound quantity has an exponent, its root may 
be found in the same manner as that of a simple quantity. 

The 3d root of (2 b—af is {2b — a)^ = (2 J— a)«. 

With regard to the signs of roots it may be observed, that all 
even roots must have the double sign dz ; for since all even 
powers are necessarily positive, it is impossible to tell whether 
the power was derived from a positive or negative root, unless 
something in the conditions of the question snows it. An even 
root of a negative quantity is impossible. All odd roots iriU 
have the same sign as the power. 

15. What is the second root of 9 a* V ? 

16. What is the third root of— 125 a^ V ci 

17. What is the fifth root of 32 a*° a;» r ? 
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18. What is the third root o( ^Lf 

19. What is the fourth root of ?L^? 

20. What is the second root of (2 m — xf ? 

21. What is the 6th root of (3 a -f a?)» ? 

XXXVII. Roots of Compound Quantities. 

When a compound quantity is a perfect power, its root nyay 
be firand ; and when it is not a perfect power, its root may be 
(mud hy approximation, by a method similar to that employed 
far finding ue roots of numeral quantities. 

. Krrt we may observe, that no quantity consisting of only two 
terms can be a complete power ; for the second power of a bi- 
Aonual consists of three terms ; that of a -f <^9 ^i* example, is 
^+2aa? + a?*. The quantity a* -j- ^' is not a complete se- 
cond power. 

Le^it be required to find the second root of 

The root of this will consist of at least two terms. The se- 
cond power of the binomial a -|- 6 is a* + 2 a 6 -f- 6*. This 
dums that the quantity must be arranged according to the 
powers of some letter as in division, for the second power of 
cither term of the root will produce the highest power of the 
letten in that term. 

Arrange the above according to the powers of a?. 

9 a?* a* + 12 x^ «* 6* + 4 a* h\ 

The formula a* •\'2ab -^V shows that we should find the 
lint term a of the root by taking the root of the first term ; the 
Qme must be the case in the given example. 

. The root of 9 x* a* is 3 x^ a^ Write this in the place of a 
quotient, and subtract its second power. Then multiply 3 x* a* 
by 2 for a divisor, answering to 2 a of the formula. 
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9a^a» 



12a;^a*6* + 4a*6* (6a;*a» + 2a6" 



Divide the next term by the divisor. This gives 2 a A* for 
the next term of the root. Raise the whole root then to the 
second power and subtract it. Or, which is the same thins, 
since the second power of the first term ha» aLready been sub- 
tracted, write the quantity 2 a &' at the ri^ht of the divisor as 
well as in the root. Multiply the whole divisor as it then stands 
by the last term of the root This produces the tenns cone- 
spondUng to 2 a6 4- ^'9 = ^ (^^ + ^} of the formula. This pro- 
duces 12a;'a^6'-|-4a'A^ which being subtracted, there is no 
remainder. Consequently the root is 3a7'fl' + 2ayor — 
3 0?* a' — 2aV. The second power of both is the same. If 
the double sign had been given to the first term of the root, the 
second would have had it also, and the positive and negative 
roots would have been obtained together. 

Let it be required to find the 2d root of 

36 a* m* — 60 ft 6 j»' + 25 b\ 

36a*m* — 60fl6m* + 25 6*(6om* — 5 6 
36 a* mf 



— 60a6m' + 25ft* (12aTO*— 5i 

— 60 aim* + 25 J* 



The process in this case is the same as in the last example. 
The second term of the root has the sign — in consequence of 
the term 60 a 6 m' of the dividend being affected with that sign. 
If the quantity had been arranged according to the powers of 
the letter 6, thus, 25 6* — 60 a A m' -f- 36 a* m\ the root would 
have been 5 6 — 6 a m» instead of 6 a m^ — 5 6. Both roots 
are right, for the second powers of the two quantities are the 
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same. The second power a — 6 is the same as that of i — a. 
One is the positive and the otlier the negative root. If the dou- 
ble sign be given to the first term of the root, both results will 
be produced at the same time in either arrangement. 

256* — 60a6m* + 36a*«i* {±:5b^6am* 
25V 



» — 60abm* +S6a*m* (±106=F6am* 
— 60a6wi* + 36a'm* 



In dividing — dOabm' by ± 10 6, both signs are changed, 
die + to — f and the — to +• This gives to the second term 
the agn =F- The first value is 5 6 — 6 am', and the second is 
Pam^ — 66. 

When the quantity whose second root is to be found, con- 
ilta? of more than three terms, it is not the second power of a 
binomial, but of a quantity consisting of more than two terms. 
Suppose the root to consist of the three terms m -l- ^ + P* If 
we represent the two first terms m -f- ^ by /, the expression be- 
comes l-^-pj the second power of which is 

/» +2lp+p^. 

Developing the second power Z* of the binomial m -{-n, it 
becomes m* -|- ^ »i w + na. This shows that when the quantity 
18 arranged according to the powers of some letter, the second 
loot of me first term will be the first term m of the root. If 7/1* be 
subtracted, and the next term be divided by 2 m, the next term 
n of the root will be obtained. If the second power of m -|- ^ 
or I* be subtracted, the remainder will be2Z^+i'*' If the 
next term 2lphe divided by 2 Z equal to twice m + n, the 
quotient will bejp, the third term of the root. The same prin- 
ciple will extend to any number of terms. 

It is required to fiikl the second root of 

4 a* + I2a!'x + lSa*x' + 6ax^ +x*. 
Let this be disposed according to the powers of a or of ^. 
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«• + 6 a a?» + 13 aV + Ua^x + 4 a* (a?* + 3aa? + 2 a» root. 

1st dividend. 

♦ 6aa?* -[- 13a*j?* (2a?* + 3flir Ist divisor. 
6 a a;* + 9 a* a^ 



2ddivid. * 4a*a?' + 12a»a? +4a* (2a:* + 6a :c + 2 a» 2d.dL 
4a*x»+12a'a? + 4a*'- 



The process is so similar to that of numeral quantities that 
it needs no farther explanation. 

The double sign need not be given to the terms duijng the 
operation. All the signs may be changed when the wori^ is 
done, if the other root is wanted. This will seldom be, the 
case when all the terms are positive ; but when some of the 
terms are negative, if it is not known which Quantities are the 
largest, tlie negative root is as likely to be found first as the 
positive. 'When this happens the positive will be found by 
changing all the signs. 

Examples, 

1. What is the second root of 

4 a»cr + 6 a^ x* + a* + a?* +4aa?».? 

2. What is the second root of 

2 2 16 

3. What is the second root of 

_ 4 ^^ + 4 a;« -I- 1 2 a?' — 6 a? + a^ + 9 .J^ 

4. What is the second root of 

^ _|. 20 a?' + 25a7» + 16 + 4a?' +10 jc* + 24 a? ? 



\ 
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XXXVin. Extraction of the Roots of Compound Quantities 

of any Degree. 

By exsHiiining the several powers of a binomial, and observing 
that the principle may be extended to roots consisting of more 
than two terms, we may derive a general rule for extracting 
roots of any degree whatever. 

(a + a?)* = a-\-x 

a -{-x 



f a*-|- a X 

ax -\-a? 

(« + a:)«= o? + 2ax + x' 

a + ^ 



.J 



a* + 2 a* a? + a a?* 

(a + «)• = a' + 3 a» a? + 3 a a^ + «' 
a +a? 



n^ 



a* a? + 3 a V + 3 a a)* + «* 

. a + a? 

a* + 4a* a: H- 6a'a?* +4a*a?» + aa?* 

a* aj-j- 4 aV + 6 o'a?' + 4 a J?* + a?' 

(a + a?)» = a' + 5a*a? + lOa'a?* + 10 a» a?' + 6 a a?* + a?' 

By examining these powers, we find that the first term is the 
first term of the binomial, raised to the power to which the bi- 
nomial is raised. The second term consists of the first term 
of the binomial one degree lower than in the first term, multi- 

17 
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plied by the number expressing the power of the binomial, and 
also by the second term of the binomial. This will hereafter 
be shown to be true in all cases. 

The application will be most easily understood by a particu- 
lar example. 

Let it be required to extract the dth root of the quantity 

32 a''— 80 a« 6'+ 80 a* 6«— 40 a* V + 10 a* ft" —4" (2 a* — 6» 

82 a^° 

Dividend. 

* _ 80 a* ft' 80 a* divisor. 

The quantity beins arranged ^iccording to the powers of a, I 
seek the fifth root of the first term 32 a}\ It is 2 a*. This I 
write in the place of the quotient in division. I subtract the 
fifth power of 2 a*, which is 32 a*°, firom the whole quantity. 
The remainder is 



— 80 a* 6' + 80 a' 6' — &c. 



The second term of the fifth power of the binomial a + a? 
being 5 a* a? shows that if the second term in this case be di- 
vided by five times the 4th power of 2 a*, the quotient will be 
the next term of the root. The 4 th power of 2 a* is 16 «• and 
5 times this 80 a^ Now — SO a® ft^ being divided by 80 a* 
gives — b^ for the next term of the root. Racing 2 a* — ft' 
tt) the fifth power, it produces the quantity given. If the root 
contained more than two terms it would be necessary to sub- 
tract the 5th power of 2 a' — b^ from the whole quantity ; and 
then to find the next term of the root, divide the first term of 
the remainder by five times the 4th power#of 2 a' — ft*. The 
first term only however would be used which would be the 
same divisor that was used the first time. 

When the number expressing the root has divisors, the roots 
may be found more easily than to extract them directly. The 
second root of a* is a*, the second root of which is a. Hence 
the 4th root may be found by two extractions of the second 
root. The second root of a* is a', or the 3d root of a* is a*. 
Hence the 6th root may be found by extracting the 2d and 3d 
roots. The 8th root is found by thj^ee extractions of the 2d 
root, &c. 
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Examples. 

1. What is the 3d root of 

6a?» + a?* — 40uc* + 96a?— 64? 

2. What is the third root of 

l^c^ — ex +x^— 6 x' — 20 0^+15 0^ + 1? 

3. What is the 4th root of 

216 a* a:" — 216 ajc» -|- 81 ic* + 16a* — 96 a^xf 

4. What is the 5th root of 

SOa?' — 40a^ + 32a?' — 80 a;* — 1 + 10a:? 

XXXIX. Extraction- of the Roots ofiNumeral Quantities of any 

Degree, 

By the above expression of the several powers, we mav ex- 
tract any root of a numeral quantity. Let us take a particular 
example. 

What is the 5th root of 5,443,532,400,000 ? 

In the first place we observe that the 5th power of 10 is 
100000, and th& 5th power of 100 is 10000000000. Therefore 
if the root contains a figure in the ten's place, it must be sought 
among the figures at the left of the first five places countmg 
from me right. Also if the root contains a figure in the hun- 
dred's phce, it must be sought at the left of the first ten figures. 
This shows that the number may be divided into periods of 
five figures each, beginning a^the right. The number so pre- 
pared will stand 

544,35324,00000 (340 
243 



Dividend. 3013 (405 Divisor. 

544 35324 

* 00000 
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In the first place I find the greatest 5th power in 544. It is 
243, the root of which is 3. I write 3 in the root, and subtract 
243, the 5th power of 3, from 244. The remainder must con- 
tain 5 a* a? + 10 a'a:* +, <fec. The 3, that part of the root al- 
ready found, and which, by the number of periods, must be 
300, answers to a in the formula. 5 a^, that is, five times the 
fourth power of 300 will form only an approximate divisor, 
since the remainder consists of several terms besides b a^ x] 
still it will enable us to judge very nearly, and we Bhall find 
the right number afler one or two trials. As the fourth power 
of 30 will have no significant figure below 10000, (we inay 
consider 3 to be in the ten's place, with regard to the next 
figure to be found,) we may bring down only one figure of the 
next period to the remainder for the dividend, and use 5 times 
the fourth power of 3 for the divisor. The dividend is 3013 
and the divisor 405. The dividend contains the divisor at 
least 6 times, but probably 6 is too large for the root. Try 5. 
This gives for the first two figures 35. Raise 35 to the 5th 
power and see if it is equal to 544,25324. It will exceed it 
Therefore try 4. The fifth power of 34 is 544,35324. Hence 
34 is right. Subtract this from the number, there is no re- 
mainder. There is still another period, but it contains no sig- 
nificant figure, therefore the next figure is 0, and the root is 
340. The 5th power of 340 is 5,443,532,400,000. If there 
had been a remainder after subtracting the 5th power of 34, it 
would have been necessary to bring down the next figure of 
the number to it to form a dividend, and then to divide it by. 5 
times the 4th power of 34 ; and to proceed in all respects as 
before. 

The process of extracting roots above the second is very te- 
dious. A method of doing it by logarithms will hereafter be 
shown, by which it may be much more expeditiously per- 
formed. 

Hxamplts, 

1. What is the 5th root of 15937022465957 ? 

2. What is the 4th root of 36469158961 ? 

For this, the fourth root may be extracted directly, or it may 
be done by two extractions of the second root. Let the learner 
do it both ways. 
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3. What is the 6th root of 481890304 ? 

This may be done by extracting the 6th root directly, or by 
extracting first the second and then the .third root. Let it be 
done both ways. 

4. What is the 7th root of 13492928512 ? 

XL. Fractional Exponents and Irrational Quantities, 

The method explained above, Art. XXXVI, for extracting 
the roots of literal quantities, gives rise to fractional exponents, 
when they cannot be exactly divided by the number expressing 
the root. Since quantities of this kind frequently occur, ma- 
thefamticians have invented methods of performing the differ- 
ent operations upon them in the same manner as if the roots 
could be found exactly ; and thus putting off the actual ex- 
tractiDg of the root until the last, if it happens to be most con- 
venient. The expressions also may often be reduced to others 
much more simple, and whose roots may be more easily found. 

It has been already observed that the root of a quantity con- 
sisting of several fectors, is the ^ same as the product of the 
roots of the several factors. 

Hence (a- i')* = (««)*. (6')* = a« b. 

(a')* = (a«)*. (a)* = {a)K {a)K (a)* 

== a^. a^. a^ =• a. a^ =^a ^ =■ a^. 

We see that the same expression may be written in a great 
many different forms. The most remarkable of the above are 

On this principle we may actually take the root of a part of 
the &ctors of a quantity when they have roots, and leave the 
roots of the others to be taken by approximation at a conve- 
nient time. 

The quantity (72 a' 6' cy may be resolved into factors thus. 

(2 X 36 a' a 6* i c)* = (36 a* I'f. {2 ah c)*. 

17* 
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The root of the first factor 36 a* 6* can be found exactly, 
and the expression becomes 

6 a 6* (2 a 6 c)*. 

This expression is much more simple than the other, for now 
it is necessary to find the root of only 2 ah c. 
The expression might have been put in this form, 

(72)* a^b^ c^ z=^ (36.2)* a I* 6^* c* = 6.2* aa* JW* c* 

= 6 a 6* (2 a 6 c)*. 

Examples. 

1. Reduce (16 a* 6*)* to its simplest form. 

Ans. 2ab{2a* i)*. 

2. Reduce (64 a x'y to its simplest form. 

3. Reduce ■ tt-I to its simplest form. 

Ans.^-^ll±\i. 

Tlysbcf 

4. Reduce (16 a' 6' +32 a' 6' m)* to its simplest form. 

(16 (^b' + 32 «• 6* m)* = (16 a' &*)* {ab' + 2b m)* 

Ans.4ab{ab'+2hm)^ 

5. Reduce ( ~ ^ -^lI— | to its simplest form. 

\ 64m'n* / 

Sometimes it is convenient to multiply a root by another 
quantity, or one root by another. 

If it is required to multiply (3 a' 6)* by a 6, it may be express- 

ed thus : a 6 (3 a* by. But if it is required actually to unite 
them, a b must first be raised to the second power, and the pro- 
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duct becomes (Sa*b^y. This will appear more plain in the 
following manner, 

(3a*i)*=3* a 6* 
This multiplied by a & is 

3*a6* X ab = S^ a" 6^* = 3* a* b^ = {2a* b^)^. 

If instead of enclosing the quantity in the parenthesis and 
writing the exponent of the root over it, we divide the expo- 
nent of all the factors by the exponent of the root, all the ope- 
rations will be very simple. 

Let a* be multiplied by a^ . 

a^ X a^ = a^"^ = a. 
a^ X a^ == a^^^ = a ^ = a\ 

a^ b^ X a^ b^ zzza^ '^' 6^~s = a^ 6*. 

That is, multiplication is performed on similar quantities by 
adding the exponents, as when the exponents are whole num- 
bers. In like manner division is perfonned by subtracting the 
exponents. 

»^ J — ^^J' 
— =z a^ 3 = a' 

q_ 

It must be observed that a^ may be read, the third root of the 
second power ofuj or the second power oftJie third root of a. For 

the 3d root of a* is a^ ; and 

a* X tf* = «*"^* = a^. 
Hie 3d power of a* is 

That is, a power of a root may be found by multiply- 
ing the fractional exponent by the exponent of the power. 
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Consequently a root of a root may be found by dividing t&e 
fractional index by the exponent of the root. In multiplying 
and dividing the fractional exponents, we must apply the same 
rules that we apply to conmion fractions. 

3 J 

The 3d root of a^ is a*. 
The 3d root of a* is a*. 

The 5th root of cS h^ is J^ 6'^^. 

If the numerator and denominator both be multiplied or di- 
y\AeA by the same number, the value of the quantity will mcA. 
be altered ; for that is the same as raising it to a power, and 
then extracting the root. 

I I It 

If it is required to multiply a^ by or, the fractions may be 
reduced to a common denominator and added : thus, 

a^ X a* = a* X a^ = a^ = a^ z=ia a^. 

The same may be done in division and the exponents sub- 
tracted. 

1 a 1 

2 ft "E 2 1 10 11 



a* a 



L 10 



= a ® ^ =: a "^ 



■• / 



3 9 

43^ 11 

In fact, quantities with fractional exponents are subject to 
precisely the same rules, as when the exponents are whole 
numbers ; but the rules must be applied as to fractions. The 
fractions may be reduced to decimals without altering the 
value ; thus 

J = a'i = al-25 = axa^^ = ax a'^ X a ^ 

— ax a^'^ X a^Tir. 
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a* Xa' = o^-'*" X « = a = a"^ X a^^ x a^^^' 

It is very important to remember how these quantities may 
be separated into factors. Since multiplication is performea 
by adding the exponents, and division by subtracting them, any 
quantity may be separated into as many factors as we please, 
by separating the exponent into parts. Thus, 

a^ = a^ X a^'ziza X a* = aX a* X a* 

= a~^ X a^ X a^ X or X or X aJ X a^. 

The sum of all the exponents in the last expression is 5. Lo- 
garithms are of the same nature as these exponents, and afford 
as great a fecility in operating upon numbers, as these do upon 
letters. And the operations are performed in the same way, 
as wiy be explained hereafter. 

If the learner should ever have occasion to read other trea- 
tises on mathematics, he will generally find the roots express- 
ed by what are called radical signs. The second root is ex- 

3 

pressed with the sign y' , the third root \/ the same sign 

4 

with the index of the root over it. The 4th root is j^ , &c. 







X 3 

a^ —. j^ a 




a^ =i j^ a 




3 5 




4 a 5 3 ■ 

2^ a» b^ =z J\ 


la'bK 



They will be easily understood if the radical sign be removed, 
and the exponents divided by the index of the root or the quan- 
tity enclosed in a parenthesis, and the root written over it. 

4 

The expression y' 5 a* 6' becomes 

5* a* 6* = (5 a' b')^. 
The expression /^^ a' + 6* is equivalent to (a* + 6')* 
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XLI. Binomial Theorem, 

It has already been remarked that tlie powers of any quanti- 
ty are found by multiplying the quantity into itself as many 
tunes, less one, as is expressed by the exponent of- the power. 
Sir Isaac Newton discovered a method, by which any quantitj 
consisting of more than one term may be raised to any power 
whatever, without going through the process of multiplication. 

The principle on which this method is founded is called the 
Binomial Theorem. Its use is very important and extensive in 
algebraic operations. 

Next to quantities consisting of only one term, bincHnialSy or 
quantities consisting of two terms, are the most simple. 

Let a few of the powers of a -j- -^ ^^ found and their foram 
tion attended to. 

(a + "3?)' = a + a? 
a-f-a? 



cf -{-ax 

ax -{- x^ 

a ■•\- X 



a^ '\-2a^x -\- ax^ 

a* 0? -|- 2 a j:^ -|- a:3 

{a + xy= a' + 3a*a? + 3aa?' + a:' 






a -\- x 

a' + 4 a' 0? + 6 a' jc' + 4 a*ic' + aa:* 

a^x-\-A.a^x^ + Qa^x^ + Aax^ -{- x'' 

^a + a?y=: a'-|-5a*a?+ 10 a^ x"" -^ IQa^x^ + bax* -f «*. 
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The law of the formation of the literal part is sufficiently 
manifest. 

In each power there is one term more than the number de- 
noting the power to which it is raised. The first power con- 
sists of two terms, the second power of three terms, the third 
power of four terms, &.c. 

In every power a is found. in every term except the last, and 
X is found in every term except the first. The exponent of a in 
the first term is the same as the exponent of the power to 
which the binomial is raised, and it diminishes by one in each 
succeeding term. 

The exponent of a? in the second term is 1, and it increases 
by one in each succeeding term, until in the last term it is the 
same as that of a in the first term. 

The law of the coefhcients is not so simple, though it is not 
less remarkable. 

The coefficients of the first power, viz. a -|- a?, are 1,1; those 
of the second power are 1, 2, 1. These are formed from the 
first as follows. When a is multiplied by a, it produces a% 
and no other term being produced like it, there is nothing add- 
ed to it, and it remains with the same coefficient as the a in the 
Qqultiplicand. In multiplying xhy a and afterward a by Xy 
two similar terms are produced, having the coefficients of the 
a and x in the multiplicand, viz. 1 and 1 ; and the addition of 
these forms the 2. The other 1 is produced like the first. 

The coefficients of the third power are 1, 3, 3, 1. The Is 
are produced from the second power, as those of the second 
power are produced from the first. In multiplying 2axhy a, 
the term produced is 2 a* x, having the coefficient of the se- 
cond term of the multiplicand ; and in multiplying a* by x, the 
term produced is a* a:, similar to the last, and having the coeffi- 
cient 1 of the first term of the multiplicand. The addition of 
the coefficients of these two terms produces the 3 before a* x. 
That is, the coefficient of the second term of the third power is 
formed by adding together the coefficients of the first and se- 
cond terms of the second power. In the same manner it naay 
be shown, that the coefficient 3 of the third term of the third 
power is formed by adding together the coefficients of Uie se- 
cond and third terms of the second power. 

The following law will be found on examinati^ 
neral. 
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The coefficient of the first term of every power is 1. The 
coefficient of the second term of every power is fonhed by add- 
ing together the coefficients of the first and second terms of 
the preceding power. The coefficient of the third term of 
every power is formed by adding together the coefficients of 
the second and third terms of the preceding power. The co- 
efficient of tlie fourth term of every power is fomd by adding 
together the coefficients of the third and fourth terms of tht 
preceding power. And so of the rest. 

This law, though perhaps sufficiently evident by inspectioOi 
may be easily demonstrated. 

Suppose the above law to hold true as far as some power 
which we may designate by n. The literal part of the -nth 
power will be formed thus. 

a*, a*^* cc, a*~* a?', a*~* a:' a a:*~*, x*. 

We cannot write all the terms without assigning a particular 
value to n. We can write a few of the first and last. The 
points between show that the number of terms is indeterminate ; 
there may or may not be more than are written. • 

Suppose that A is tlie coefficient of the second term, B that 
of the third, &,c. and let the whole be multiplied by a -|- ap, 
which will produce the next higher power, or ^e (n-f- l)th 
power. 



.1. 
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In this result we observe that the exponents of both a and x 
are increased by 1 in each. term, and there is still one term 
without X and another without a. Before the terms of this pro- 
duct were added, there were twice as many terms in the pro- 
duct as in the multiplicand, but they have all united two by 
two except the first and last. The terms C a*^ a?* and Ycf 
x*^^ have not united with any others, but it is evident that they 
would have done so, if all the terms could have been written. 
There is then one more term in this power than in the last. 

The coefficient of the first term is still 1. That of the se* 
cond is the sum of the coefficients of the first and second tenns 
of the multiplicand, viz. 1 -f- A. That of the third is the sum 
of the coefficients of the second and third terms of the midti- 
plicand, viz. A + B ; &c. 

The above formula shows that if the law above mentioned is 
true for one power, it will be so for the next higher power. 
We have seen that it is true for the 5th power, therefore it will 
be true for the 6th ; being true for the 6th, it will be so for the 
7th, &c. 

Let the coefficients of several of the first powers be written 
without tlie letters, forming them by the above principle. 

First observe that (a -f: a?)° = 1- 

Adding to this 1 gives 1, and then again on the other 
side gives 1. Hence we have 1, 1 for the coefficients of the 
first power. 

Adding to the first 1 gives 1 ; adding 1 and 1 gives 3, and 
then 1 and are 1. Hence the coefficients of the second pow- 
er are 1, 2, 1. 

Again, + 1 = 1; 1 +2 = 3;2+l=35 1+0=1. 
Hence 1, 3, 3, 1 are the coefficients of the third power. 

Agoin, + 1 = 1; l + 3 = 4;3 + 3 = 6;3 + l = 4; 
and 1 + 0=1. Hence 1, 4, 6, 4, 1 are the coefficients of the 
fourth power. 

Again, 0+1=1 ; 1+4 = 5; 4 + 6 = 10; 6 + 4 = 10; 
4 + 1 = 5; and 1 + 0=1. Hence 1, 5, 10, 10, 5, I are the 
coefficients of the 5th power, &c. 
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The Coefficients of the first Ten Potoers. 

1 
1 1 
12 1 

13 3 1 
14 6 4 1 
1 5 10 10 5 1 
1 6 15 20 15 6 1 
1 7 21 35 35 21 7 1 
1 8 28 56 70 56 28 8 1 
1 9 36 84 126 126 84 36 9 1 
1 10 45 120 210 252 210 120 45 10 1 

Here we observe that the first row of figures taken obliquely 
downward is the series of numbers 1,1,1, &c. 

The second row is the series of natural numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, &c. whose differences are 1. 

The third row is the series 1, 3, 6, 10, 15, &c. whose differ- 
ences are the last series, viz. 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. 

The fourth row is the series 1,4, 10, 20, 35, &c. whose dif- 
ferenceii are the last series, viz. 1, 3, 6, 10, &c. Each succes- 
SLve row is a series, whose differences form the preceding row. 

We may observe farther that the coeflicient of the second 
term of any power is the term of the series 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. de- 
noted by the exponent of the power. That of the second pow- 
er, is the second term ; that of the third power, the third term ; 
that of the nth power, the nth term. But this being the series 
of natural numbers, the number which denotes the place of the 
teim is equal to the term itself, so that the coefficient of the 
second term will always be equal to the exponent of the 
power. 

The coeflicient of the third term of any power is the term of 
the series 1, 3, 6, 10, &c. denoted by the exponent of the pow- 
er diminished by 1 . That of the third power is the second 
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term, that of the fourth power the third term, that of the nth 
power the {n — l)th term, (fee. 

The coefficient of the fomth term of any power is the term 
of the series 1, 4, 10, 20, &c. denoted by the exponent of the 
power diminished by 2. That of the fourth power is the se- 
cond term, that of the fifth power is the third term, that of the 
nth power is the (n — 2)th term. And so on as we proceed to 
the right, the place of the term in the series is diminished 
by 1. 

We may observe another remarkable fact, the reason of which 
will be manifest on recurring to the formation of these series. 
We shall take the 7th power for an example, though it is equal- 
^y true of any other. 

The coefficient of the second term, viz. 7, is the sum of 7 
terms of the preceding series 1, 1, 1, &c. and was in feet form- 
ed by adding them. ' ' 

The coefficient of the third term, 21, is the sum of the first 
six terms of the preceding series, 1, 2, 3, &c. and wa& actualty 
formed by adding them, as may be seen by referring to the for- 
mation. 

The coefficient of the fourth term, 35, is the sum of the first 
five terms of the preceding series, 1, 3, 6, 10, &c. and was 
formed by adding them. 

The same law continues through the whole. If now we can 
discover a simple method of finding the sums of these series 
without actually forming the series themselves, it vrill be easy 
to find the coefficients of any power without forming the pre- 
ceding powers. This will be our next inquiry. 

XLII. Summation of Series by Differences. 

It is not my purpose at present to enter very minutely into 
the theory of series. I shall examine only a few of the most 
simple of them, and those principally with a view of demon- 
strating the binomial theorem. 

A series by ditferences is several numbers arranged together, 
the successive terms of which differ from each other by some 
regular law. 
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I call a series of the first order that, in which all the terms 
are alike, as 1, 1, 1, 1, &c. 3, 3, 3, 3, &c. a, a, a, a, &c. In 
these the difference is zero. 

The sum of all the terms of such a series i? evidently found 
by multiplying one of the terms by the number of terms in the 
series. Every case of multiplication is an example of finding 
the sum of such a series. 

The sum « of a number n of terms of any series a, a, a, &c. 
is expressed 

na 

When a = 1, it becomes * = -. 

1 

A series in which the terms increase or diminish by a con- 
stant difference, is called a series of the second order. As 1, 2, 
3, 4, 6, &c. 3, 6, 9, 12, &,c. or 12, 9, 6, 3. A series of this 
kind is formed from a series of the first order. The differences 
between the successive terms form the s^ies firom which it is 
derived. 

At present I shall examine only the series of natural num- 
bers 1, 2, 3, 4, n. 

This series is formed as follows : 

+ 1 = 1 

1 + 1=2 
1+1 +1=3 

1+1+1+1=4 
1 ^ 1 + 1 + 1 + 1 = 5, &c. 

Hie sum of any number n of terms of the series 1,1,1,1, &c. 
is equal to the »th term of the series 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. 

Write down two of these series as follows and add the cor- 
responding terms of the two together. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
5, 4, 3, 2, 1 



6, 6, 6, 6, 6 

18* 
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1, 2, 3, 4, . . . (n— 3), (i^-2), (fi— 1,) n 
n, (n— l),(t^-.2), (n-^) .... 4, 3, 2, I 



(ii+l),(n+l),(n+l),(n4-l)...(n+l),(«+l),(ii+l),(n+l) 

The'Gth temi of the series is 6, and it appears that 5 times 
6 will be twice the sum of 5 terms o^ the series. 

The (n + l)th term of the series 1, 3, 3, 4, &c. is » + 1. It 

Sipears thatn times (n + 1) ^ill be twi<;e the sam oTs t^i^wof 
e series. ' 



■« » 



The sum «^ of any number n of terms may be expiBflh^d^ 
thus. 

1.2 ' 

It is frequently convenient to use the sanie letter in tdnnlar 
situations to express different values. In oider to distinguish 
it in different places, it may be marited thus, «, «^, <^^*''^ which 
may be read 5, s prime, s second, s third, &c« 

How many times does the hammer of a clock strike in 12 
hours f 

In this example n = 12 n + 1 = 13. 

l^-2<_i? = 78. Am. 78 times. 

1 X 2 

The rule expressed in words is ; To find the $wn of any numr . 
her of terms of the series 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. find the next succeedk^ 
term in the series^ and multiply it by the number of terms in & 
series, and divide the product by 2. 

The same thing may be proved in another form which iS 
more conformable to Uie method that will be used for the series 
of the higher orders. 

Suppose it is required to find the sum of the first five terms 
of the series. 

The sixth term of the series is the sum of 6 terms of the se* 
ries, I, I, 1, &c. thus 

l-f.l+l-f.l-|-l^l=6. 
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Let this series be written down five times, one ntider the 
other, thus* 
























If this series be divided by a line passing diagonally through 

it| so that the part below and at the left of the line may con- 

tmn one term of the first series, two of the second, three of the 

thixd, four of the fourth, and five of the fifth ; the terms so se- 

"paiated wiU foim the first five terms of the series 1, 2, 3, i^c. 

.Tliere will be the same number of terms above and at the right 

. Cff the line, which will form the same series, if the terms be 

added vertically instead of horizontally. 

1, 1, 1, 1, 

l\l, 1, 1, 
, I, l\l, 1, 
, 1, 1, l\l, 

, 1, 1, 1, 1^ 

n is easy to see that this series continued to any number of 
terms will be formed twice over in this way, if the number of 
series written under each other is equal to the numl^er of terms 
required and the number of terms in each series exceed the 
number of terms by one. And the reason of it is manifest firom 
the manner in which the two series are formed. 

Hence n times the series consisting of n -|-< 1 terms of the 
series I, 1, 1, 1, du;. will be twice the sum sf of n terms of the 
series 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. 

That is, 2 5^ = n (n + 1) and a' = «L(!L±ii. 
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A series otthe third order is one, the difference of the loccea- 
sive terms of which is a series of the second order. I shall 
consider only the series fonned from the series 1, 2, 3, &c. 

Formation, 

O-f-l = + 1= 1 

1+2 = 1+2= 3 

1+2 + 3 = 3 + 3= 6 

14-2 + 3 + 4 = 6+4 = 10 

1-1-2+3 + 4 + 5 =10+5= 15 
1-1- 2 + 3 + 4 + 5 + 6= 15 + 6 = 21, dLC. 

The first term of the series 1, 2, 3, &c. forms the 6rst term'; 
the sum of the first two terms forms the second ; the sum of 
the first three forms the third term, <&c. and the sum of n terms 
will form the nth term of the series 1, 3, 6, 10, &c. 

Let it be required to find the sum of the first five terms of 
the series 1, 3, 6, 10, 15, 21, &c. 

The sixth term of this series is the sum of the first 6 terms 
of the series 1, 2, 3, &c. 

1+2 + 3+4 + 5+6 = ^JS2 = 2 1 = 6th term. 

Write this series five times one under the other, and draw a 
line diagonally so as to leave on the left and below, the first 
term of the finit, the first two of the second, the first three of 
the third, &.c. and the first five of the fifth. 

1,\2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
1, 2^\3, 4, 5, 6 
1, 2, 3^s4, 5, 6 
1, 2, 3, 4\5, 6 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5\6 
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The figures so cut off form the first five terms of the series 

1, 3, 6, 10, 15, &c. the sum of which we wish to find. It will 
now be shown that the sum of the terms on the right and 
above the line, is equal to twice the sum of those below and 
at the left 

By the rule given above for finding the sum of the series 1, 

2, 3, dkc. 



The sum of 1 teim, or 1 



_ 1 X 2 
2 



The sum of 2 terms, or 1 + 2 = ^ ^ ^. 

2 

The sum of3 terms, or 1+2 + 3 =:^JLt. 

m 

The8umof4temi8, or 1+2 + 3+4 = liL^ 

Thesumofdterms, or 1 + 2 + 3 + 4 + 6 = i2L?. 



Hence 



2(1) 


= 1X2 


2(1+2) 


= 2 X 3 


2(1+2 + 3) 


= 3X4 


2(1+2+3 + 4) 


= 4X5 


2(1+2 + 3 + 4 + 5) 


= 6X6 



That is, the 2 is twice the 1, 

The two threes are twice (1+2), 

The three fours are twice (1 + 2 + 3), 

The four fives are twice (1+2 + 3 + 4), and 

The five sixes are twice (1 + 2 + 3 + 4 + 5), 

Since the part below the line fcmns the series whose sum is 
required, and the part above the line is equal to twice that be- 
low, both parts together are equal to three times the series 1, 
3, 6, 10, 15. Therefore if 21, which is the next term in the 
series, and which is also the sum of the series 1^ 2, 3, 4, 5, 6$ 
be multiplied by 5, the number of terms to be summed, and 
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divided by 3, the quotient will be the sum of the series re- 
quired. 

It is easy to see that if the series 1, 2, 3, ... (n -f- 1) be writ- 
ten n times and divided by a line like the above, the- part be- 
low the line will form n terms of the series 1, 3, 6, 10, &c. 
And the part above the line will be equal to twice the part be- 
low, because the sum of n terms of the series 1, 2, 3, Slc. is 

n(w-t-l) 
1X2 

Therefore to find the sum of n terms of the series 1, 3, 6, lO,- ^ 
multiply the (n -f- l)th term of that series by n and divide bf 
3, and the quotient will be the sum required. 

But the (n -f- l)th term of the series is equal to the finun *of 
(n-|- 1) terms of the series I, 2, 3, 4, (&c. The nth teim erf* 

this series beinff ^ v^ ' /, the In + l)th term will be 

® 1 X 2 ' ^ ^ ^ 

(n+l)(7i-i-2) 
1 X 2 * 

This being multiplied by n, the number of terms, and divided 
by 3, gives 

n(n+l)(w-{-2) 
1X2X3" 

Hence the sum sf' of w terms of the series will be expressed 
thus, 

^/ -_ n{n+ l)(n-{-2) 
1X2X3 

A series of the fourth order is one, the difference of whose 
terms is a series of the third oi^er. 

I shall at present consider only the one formed from the 
series 1, 3, 6, 10, 15, &c. 



) 
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Farmaiian. 

0+1 =0+1=1 

1+3 =1+3=4 

1+3 + 6 =4+6 = 10 

1+3 + 6+10 = 10 + 10 = 20 

14-3 + 6+10+15 =20+16=35 

1+3+6 + 10 + 15 + 21 =35+21 = 56 

The fint tenn of the series 1, 3, 6, &c. is the first term of the 
vew series ; the sum of the first two terms forms the second ; 
&C. the sum of n terms will form the nth term of the new 



It is required to find the sum of five terms of this series. 

The sixth ferm of this series is equal to the sum of the first 
six terms of the preceding. 

1 4.3-L 6 + 10 + 15 +21 = ^.}il2S^ = 56. 

Write this series five times, one under the other, and sepa- 
late it into two parts by a line drawn diagonally in the same 
manner as was done with the last series. The terms below the 
line will form the series whose sum is required, and the terms 
above the Une will be equal to three times those below. That 
is, the whole will be four times the sum required. 

1,\ 3, 6, 10, 15, 21 



-c 



1, 3,\ 6, 10, 15, 21 



1, 3, 6,\lO, 15, 21 



1, 3, 6, 10,\15, 21 



1, 3, 6, 10, 15,\21 
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By the rule given above for finding the sum of the series 1, 
3, 6, 10, &c. 

The sum of one term, or 1 



The sum of two terms^ or 1 + 3 



The sum of three terms, or 1 + 3 + 6 





1X3 _ 
3 


1. 


= 


2X§_ 


:4. 


^ 


3X10. 
3 


= 10. 



The sum of four terms, or l + 3 + 6 + 10 = i^"^ = ^ 

The sum of five terms, or 1+3+6+10+16 = i2L?i = 35. 
The five 2l8 are 3 times 1 +3 + 6 + 10 + 16. ] 

.1 

The four 16s are B times 1+3 + 6 + 10 

and so of the rest. 

It is easy to see that this principle will extead to any nqmber 
of terms. 

Therefore to find the sum of n terms of the series 1, 4, 10, 
20, &c., multiply the (n + l)th term of the series by n, and 
divide the product by 4, and the quotient will be the sum jpe- 
quired. 

But the (n + l)th term of this series is equal to the sum of 
(n+ 1) terms of the preceding series. 
The nth term of the preceding series being 

n (n + 1) (n + 2) 
1X2X3 ' 

the (n + l)th term will be 

(n + l)(« + 2)(n + 3) 
1 X 2' X 3 

This being multiplied by n and divided by 4, gives 

^//^ ^(^+l)(^ + 2)(n + 3) 
1 X 2 X 3 X 4 * 
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XLin. The principle of summing these senes may be 
proved generally as follows : 

Let 1, a, 6, c, e{ ...... Z be a series of any order, such that 

the sum of n terms may be found by multiplying the (n + l)th 
term by w, and dividing the product by w. If I is the (n + 1) 
di term, and s the sum of all the terms, we shall have by hy- 
pothesis 

s ^ — y and m s := nL 

That is, n Z will be m times the sum of the series. The next 
^h^i^r series will be formed from this as follows : 



c. 




I 


= 1st term. 


1 -|- a . 


= 2d « 




= 3d " 


1 + « + i + c 


= 4th « 


-'4-« - '. . . . • 


. = 5th « 



' 1 + a + b + c + d + ....k = nth " 
I +a + b + c + d + ....k + l= {n+ l)th. 

*nie first term 1 of the original series 1, o, i, &c., forms the 
first term of the new series ; the sum of the first two forms the 
seccmd term ; the ?um of the first three forms the third term, 
&c., and the sum of (n + 1) terms forms the (n + l)th term. 

Let the series forming the (n + l)th term, be written n 
times, one under the other, term for term. And let a line be 
drawn diagonally, so that the first term of the first row, the 
fast two of the second row, and n terms of the nth row may be 
at the left, and below the line. 

19 
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Ij \ tty by Cj dy . kj I 



XLur, 



1 , a, \ i, c, rf, . *f * 
1, a, i,\c, d, . A^ Z 



1, a, by c, \rf> • *» t 



1, o, *, c, d[,\. *, i 



1, a, &, c, dy .\kj I 



1, a, 5, c, dy . A,\ Z 



The terms below and at the left of the line, form n teims cl 
the new series. It is now to be shown that the terms aboTe, 
and at the right of the line, are equal to m times those below, 
and, consequently, that the whole together are equal to m^ 
1 times n terms of the new series. 



By the hypothesis 

The sum of one term, or 1 = 

The sum (rftwo terms, or 1 + a 

The sum of three terms, or 1 + a + ^ 

The sum of four terms, orl + a+^ + c 

The sum of n terms, orl + «+i+<^ + <'+--* = 



la 

m 

m 
3c 



4:d 



nl 
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Multiplying both members of the above equations hj m: 
m. \ = 1 a 

m (1 + a) =26 

wi(l+a+6) =3c- 

m(l+a + 6 + c) =4d 

Hence it a[^ars, that a is m times 1 ; 2 i is m times (1 -{- a) 
&c. 5 and n Z is m times (1 +« + i + c + d-|-««-'A); that 
18, tlie part above and at the right of the line, is m times the 
part at the left and below ; consequently the whole, or n timr^ 
the (n + l)tb term of the new series, will be (m + 1) tiroes 
the sum of n terms of the same series. 

We have already examined all the series as &r as the Kiurth 
Older, and have found the above hypothesis true so far . Let 
us suppose the series 1, cr, 6, &c. to be a series of the fourth 
order, in which we have found that the sum of n termo may be 
dbtained by multipl]dng the (n -j- l)th term by n, and dividing 
file (Mxxluet by 4 ; in Siis case m is equal to 4. The series 
foino^ from this will be a series of the 5th order, aod m 4- 1 
= 4 + 1 = 6. Therefore by the above demonstration it ap- 
pears that the sum of n terms of a series of the 5th order may 
be obtained by multiplying the (» + l)th term by n, and 
dividing the product by 5. 

. If now the series, 1, a, 6, c&c, be considered a series of Ibe 
5th order, m = 5 and m + 1 = 6* Hence the same princi- 
ple extends to the 6th order. 

If then we continue to make 1, a, i, c&c, represent one se 
ries after another in this way, we shall see that the principle 
will extend to any order whatever of this kind of series. 

We have then this general rule ; 

To find the sum of n terms of a series of the order denoted 
by r^ derived from the series 1, 1, 1, &c., mtdivply the (n + \)th 
term efthe series by n and dimde the product by r. 

Also, the nth term of the series of the order r, is equal to the 
smn of » terms of the series of the order r — I. 
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When the series is of the first order, the sum of n terms is 

2-1 or!! 
1 1 

The sum of (n + 1) terms of this series is —I- — This is 

the (n -f- l)th term of tlie series of the second order. This 
multiplied by n and divided by 2 gives the sum of n terms of 
the series of the second order: 

n (n + 1) 



1 X 2 

The sum of (n -j- 1) terms of the same series is 

{n+l){n + 2 ) 
1X2 

This is the (n -{- l)th term of the series of the third order. 
This multiplied by n and divided by 3 gives the sum of ntenps 
of this series: 

n(n + l)(n + 2) 
1X2X3 

The sum of (n -|- 1) terms of the last series is 

(n + l){n + 2){n + S) 
1X2X3 

This is the (n + l)th term of the series of the fourth order. 
This multiplied by n and divided by 4 gives the sum of n terms 
of the series of the fourth order : 

n(n+l)(n + 2)(n + 3) y 
1X2X3X4' 

Hence for the series of the order r we have this formula : 

n (n + 1) (w + 2) (n -h 3) fa + r — 1) 

1X2X3X4X r 

We have examined only the series formed from the series 1 , * 
1, 1, 1, &C.J which are sufficient for our present purpose. The 
principle may be generalized so as to find the sum of any series 



r 
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of the kind, whatever be the original series, and whatever be 
the first terms of those formed from it. 

XLIV. Binomiai Theorem. 

Befi>re reading this article, it is recommended to the learner 
to review article XLI. 

Let it now be required to find the 7th power of a + cr. The 
letters without the coefficients stand tlius ; 

The coefficient of the first term we observed Art. XLI, is 
alwajrs 1. That of the second^ term is 7, the exponent of tfie 
power, or the 7th term of the series 1, 2, 3, &c. 

The coefficient of the third term is the sixth term of the 
series of the third order 1, 3, 6, 10, dbc. which is the sum of six 
terms of the series 1, 2, 3, &c. This sum is found by multi- 
plying the 7th term of the series by 6 and dividing the product 
by 2. But the 7th term is 7, the coefficient last found. 

6X7 _ ^ 

U 2 

The coefficient is 21 . 

The coefficient of the fourth term is the 5th term of the 
series 1, 4, 10, dLC., or it is the sum of five terms of the preced- 
ing series. The sum of five terms of the series 1, 3, 6, &c., is 
Ibmid by multipljring the 6th term by 5 and dividing the pro- 
doGt by 3. The 6th term is the coefficient last found, viz. 21. 

6X21_ 



= 35. 



The coefficient is 35. 



The coefficient of the fifth term is the fourth term of the 
series<^the fifth order 1, 5, 15, &c., or it is the sum of 4 terms 
of the preceding series. The sum of 4 terms of the series 1, 
4f.Wj dbc. IB found by SHkiplying the fifth term of the series 
by 4 and dividing the product l^ 4* The fifth term is the co- 
effiomit last feuad, viz. d&« • 

19* 
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4 
llie coefficient is 35. 

The coefficient of the 6th tenn is the 3d term of the series 
of the sixth order, which is the sum of 3 terms of the series of 
the 5th order. The sum of 3 terms of this series is found by 
multiplying the 4th term by 3 and dividing the product- by 5. 
The 4th term is the coefficient last found, viz. 35 

5 

The coefficient is 21. 

The coefficient of the 7th term is the 2d term of the series 
of the 7th order, which is the sum of two temui of the series of 
the 6th order. The 3d term of this series is the coefficient last 
fi>und, viz. 21. 

2X21 _^ 
6 

The coefficient is 7. 

The coefficient of the last term is 1 , though it may be fomid' 
by the rule 

121.^ = 1. 

7 

Hence the 7th power of o + a? is 

o' + 7 a« a? + 21 a*a?*.f 35 a*a?'+ 35 a' a?' + 21 o'a?' +7fla!'+d?^' 

Examining the formation of the above coefficients, we ob- 
serve, that each coefficient was found by multiplying the coef- 
ficient of the preceding term by the exponent of the leading 
quantity a in that term, and dividing the product by the num- 
ber which marks the place of that term. Thus the coefficient 
of the third term was found by multiplying 7, the coefficient rf 
the second term, by 6, the exponent of a in the second term, 
and dividing the product by 2, the number which marks the 
place of the second term. This will be true for all cases, be- 
cause that exponent must necessarily show the number of terms 
of which the sum is to be found; the coefficient will always be 
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the term to be multiplied, because the number of terms al- 
ways diminishes by 1 for the successive coefficients, and the 
place of the term aWays marks the order of the series of which 
the sum is to be found. 

Hence is obtained the following general rule. 

JKhatoin^ the coefficient of any term in the power ^ the coefficient of 
the sfteceedtng term is found by multiplying the coefficient of the 
known term by the eocponent of the leading quantity in that term^ 
and dividing the product by the number wrdck, marks the place of 
that term from the first. 

The coefficient of the first term, being always 1, is always 
known. Therefore, beginning with this, all the others may be 
found by the rule. 

It may be farther observed, that the coefficients of the last 
half of me tenns, are the same as those of the first half in an 
inverted order. This is evident by looking at the coefficients, 
page 21^5, and observing that the series are the same, whether 
taken obliquely to the left or to the right. 

It is also evident from this, that o + a? is the same as a? + a, 
and that, taken from right to lefl, x is the leading quantity in 
Ae teme manner as a is the leading quantity from left to 
right. 

Hence it is sufficient to find coefficients of one half of the 
terms when the number of terms is even, and of one more than 
half when the number is odd. The same coefficients may then 
be wrijtten before the corresponding terms counted from the 
right 

In the above example of the 6th power, the coefficients of 
the first four terms being found, we may begin on the right 
and put 6 before the second, and 15 before the third, and then 
the power is complete. 

Examples. 
1. What is the 7th power of a + a? ? 

+ 7aa!* + ^^* 
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3. What k the lOth power of a + o^ ? 

wffif. a" + 10a*a? + 45a»x*+ 120o'a?' + 210 rt«j:* + .. . 
252a»a?*+210a*a;^+ 120 a' a?" + 45 a» j^ + 10 a a:* + x'^ 

3. What is the 9th power of a + 1 f 

4. What is the 13th power of m + n ? 

5. What is the 2d power of 2 ac + d? 

Make 2 a c = i. 

The 2d power of J +d is i« + 2 6d + (P. 

Putting 2 ac the value of 6 into this, instead of &, obsetring 
that 6* =: 4 0* c*, and it becomes 

4aV + 4acd + (P. 

6. What is the 3d power of 3 c*+ 2b df 
Make a = 3 c' and i? = 2 6 li. 

The 3d power of a + a? is o' + 3a*a? + 3aap* + a?\ 
Put into this the values of a and x and it beccxnes 
27 c* + 54 c* J «Z + 36 c* J* (P + 8 6* rf», 
which is the 3d power of 3 c* + 2 i rf. 

7. What is the 3d power of a — b? 

Make x=z — i, then having found the 3d power of a -|- « 
put — i in the place of a? and it becomes 

a»_3a*6 + 3a6* — 6% 

which is the 3d power of a — b. 

In fact it is evident that the powers of a — 6 will be the 
some as the powers of a + i, with the exception of the signs. 
It is also evident that every term which contains an odd power 
of the term affected with the sign — must have the sign — , 
and every term which contains an even power of the same 
quantity must have the sign -{-. 

8. What is the 7th power of w — n ? 

9. What is the 4th power of 2 a — 6c*? 

10. What is the 5th power of a' c — 2 c* ? 
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11. What is the 3d power of o + 6 + c ? 
Make w = J + c. Then a + m=:a + b + c. 

The 3d power of a + «i is o' + 3 «* m + 3 a m* + ^*- 
But m = 5 + c, w' = 6* + 26 c + c*, and 

m' = J' + 3 6« c + 3 J c* + c'. 

Substituting these values of m, the third power of a -j- 6 + ^ 
will be 

a'+3a*6+3a»c+3a6*+6a6c+3oc*+6'+3i*c+36c*+c». 

12. What is the 3d power ota — b + c} 

Make is — b = m, raise m + c to the 3d power, and then sub- 
stitute the value of m. 

An$.a*—Scfb + Sa'c + 2ab'—6abc — Qa€^ — b\.. 
+ 3ft'c — 3jc* + c'; 

which is the same as the last, except that the terms which con- 
tain the odd powers of i have the sign — . 

Hence it is evident that the powers of any compound quan- 
tity whatever, may be found by the binomial theorem, if the 
quantity be first changed to a binomial with two simple terms, 
one letter bein^ made equal to several, that binomial raised to 
the power required, and then the proper letters restored in their 
places. 

13. What is the 2d power of a -|- b + c — d9 

An$.ar + 2ab + V + 2ac+2bc — 2ad — 2bd+<? 

— 2cd-f d*. 

14. What is the 3d power of 2 o — ft -j- c* ? 
16. What is the 7th power of 3 a* — 2 o* d9 

16. What is the 4th power of 7 i* -f- 2 c — cP? 

17. What is the 13th power of a* — 2 i* ? 

18. What is the 5th power of a* — c — 2 d? 

19. What is the 3d power o{a — 2d + c'd9 

20. What is the 3d power of a — b — 2c* — rf»9 

21. What is the 5th power of 7 a* i' — 10 a* c^? 



• .. 
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XLV. The rule for finding the coefficients of the powers of 
binomials may be derived and expressed more generally as 
follows : 

It is required to find the coefficients of the nth power of 

a -\' X. 

It has already been observed, Art. XLL, that the coeflicient 
of the second term of the nth power is the nth term of the se- 
ries of the second order, 1, 2, 3, &c., or, the sum of n (eims 
of the series 1, 1, 1, &c. ; that the coefficient of the third 
term is the sum of (n — 1) terms of the series of the ftecond 
coder ; that the coefficient of the fourth term is the sum of 
(n — 2) terms of the series of the third order, 'Ac. So that 
the coefficient of each term is the sum of a number of terms. 
of the series of the order less by one, than is expressed by the 

Elace of the term ; and the number of terms to be used is lev 
y one for each succeeding scries. 

By Art. XLII. the sum of n terms of the series 1, 1, 1, is 

n 

I The sum of (n — 1) tonus of the series of ih€ second 
order is 

n (n — 1) 
1X2 

The sum of (n — 2} terms of the series of the third order is 

n(n— 1) (n — 2 ) 
1X2X3"' 

Hence (a + a?)* = a* + !! a»-l cr + ^(^~^ ) a*-^ a^ 

1 1X2 

n(n-l)(n-2j_^,,3^s^^^^ 
1X2X3 ' 

It may be observed that n is the exponent of a in the first 

term, and that n or its equal - forms the coefficient of the se- 
cond term. 1 
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The coefficient of the third term is - multiplied by ?II1-, or 

multiplied by (n — I) and divided by 2. But (n — 1) is the 

exponent of a in the 2d tenn, and 2 marks the place of the 
second term from the left. Therefore the coefficient of the 
third term is found by multiplying the coefficient of the second 
teim by the exponent of a in that term, and dividing the pro- 
duct by the number which marks the place of that term from 
the left. 

By examining the other terms, the following general rule 
^11 oe found true. 

Jtfubiply the coefficient of any term by the eocponent of the lead- 
itig fuarUityin that term^ and divide the product by the number that 
marks Ae place of that term from the teftj and you wiU obtain the 
eofffideni mihe next succeeding term. Then diminish the exponent 
of theteadSng quantity by 1 and increase that of the other by 1 and 
metarmiMconypleie, 

By this rule only the requisite number of terms can be ob- 
tained. For a?», which is properiy the last term of (a + a?)*, 
is the same as a* ^*. If we attempt by the rule to obtain ano- 
ther term from this, it becomes x a~"* x "+^ which is equal to 
zero. 

It has been remarked above, that the coefficients of the last 
half of the terms of any power, are the same as those of the 
first reversed. This may be seen from the general expression : 



If n = 7, then- = I; 

11 



7 n— 1 6 n — 2 5 



n — 3_4_, n — 4_3.n — 5_2. 

-r — 4-^^ — — s^-r^-'e' 

n — 6 _ 1 

7 "~T 

This fomishes the following fractions, viz. 

f, *, f, t, h h |. 
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The first of these is the coefficient of the second tenn ; the 
coefficient of the second multiplied by f forms the coefficient 
of the third term, &c. 

f X f = 21. 21 X f = 36. 

Now 35 multiplied by J = 1 will not be altered ; hence two 
successive coefficients will be alike. 21 multiplied by 4 pro- 
duced 35 ; so 35 multiplied by | must reproduce 21. In this 
way all the terms will be reproduced ; for the last half of the 
fractions are the first half inverted. 

This demonstration might be made more general^ but it is 
not necessary. 



XLVL Progression by Difference^ or Anikmeiical Pn^ression. 

A series of numbers increasing or decreasing by a constant 
difference, is called a progression by difference^ and sdpetimes 
an arithmetical progression. 

The first of the two following series is an example of an in- 
creasing, and tlie second of a decreasing, progression by dif- 
ference. 



5, 


8, 


1', 


14, 


n. 


20, 


23 


50, 


45, 


40, 


35, 


30, 


26, 


20 



It is easy to find any term in the series without calculating 
the intermediate terms, if we know the first term, the conunon 
difference, and the number of that term in the series reckoned 
from the first. 

Let a be the first term, r the common difference, and n the 
number of terms. The series is 

«,a + r,a+2r,o-I-3r a+ (n — 2)r, a-|-(n — l)r. 

The points are used to show that some terms are lefl 

out of the expression, as it is impossible to express the whole 
until a particular value is given to w. 

Let I be the term required, then 

Z = a 4- (n — l)r. 
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Hence, any teim may be found by adding the product of the 
commcm difference by the number of terms less one, to the first 
term. 

Example. 

What is the 10th term of the series 3, 5, 7, 9, &c. 
In this a = 3, r = 2, and n — 1=9. 

/ = 3+9 X2 = 21. 
In a decreasing series, r is negative. 

Example* 

What is the i3th term of the series 48, 45, 42, &c. f 
a = 48,r = — 3, and n — 1 =12. 
/=48 + (12x— 3)=48 — 36=12. 

Let a, 6, c, be any three successive tenns in a progressi<m by 
diflbrence. 

By the definition, 

b — a=^c — b 

2i =ia + c 

J = 5L+f. 
2 

Hiat is, if three successive terms in a progression by differ- 
ence be taken, the sum of the extremes is equal to twice the 
mean. 



Eooample. 



•\ 



i: 



Let the three terms be 3, 5, and 7. j 

2x6 = 7+3= 10. 

Example 2d. Let 7 and 17 be the first and last term, whc^t 

is the mean i 

20 
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Let a, i, c, df, be four successive terms of a fHOgressicui by 
diflference. 

b — a=Ld — c 

That is, the sum of the two extremes is equal to this sum of 
the two means. 

m 

Example. 

Let 5, 9, IS, 17, be four successive terms. 

9+ 13^ 17 + 6 =r 23. ^ 

Let a, &,c, df, e A, ijk, I, be any number of terms in a 

progression by idiffeorencet; by the definition wa have 

b — a = I — k 
c — b =zk — t 
d — c = t — A, &c. 

which by transposition give 

a+ I ^b + k, 

> . • » 

c -|- 1 = rf -|- A, &c. 

That is, if the first and last be added together, the second 
and the last but one, the third aod the last but two, the sums 
will all be equal. 

Example, 
Let 3, 5, 7, 9, 41, 18) be isuch a series. 
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3, 6, 7, 9, fl, 18, 
13, 11, 9, 7, 5, 3, 



16, 16j 16, 16, 16, 16. 



It will now be easy to find the sum of all the tenns in any 
progression by diflSsrence, and that ei^n when but part of the 
terms are known. 

Let S represent the sum of the series, then we have 

Sz=:a+b + e + d+ h + i + k + L 

Also iS=:Z-["* + *+* + *-'-^+^ + * + *^* 

Adding these term to term as they stand, 

But it has just been shown that 

a + Z = 6-|-& = c + t, &c. 

That is, all the terms are now equal, and one of them be- 
ing multiplied by th^^ whole number of terms will give th^ 
whole sum : thus 

» 2S = n(a + /) 

2 

" Hence, the sum of a series of numbers %n progression by differ^ 
pnee is one ha^ of the product of the number of terms by the sum of 
the first and last terms. 

Example. 

How many strokes does the hammer of a clock strike in 1^ 
hours ? 

a = 1, Z = 12, and M re 12. 

S = liii-ii?! = 78. ^iw. 78 strokes. 
2 

In the formula Z = a-|-(n — l)r; substitute i instead of 
r to represent the difference ; thus 



V 

4 



This formula and the following 

g ^ n (g + Q 

2 ' 

contain five different things, viz. a, Z, n, <:/, and S; any three 
of winch being given, the other two may be found, by combin- 
ing the two equations. I shall leave the learner to trace these 
himself as occasion may require. 

Examples in Progression by Difference. 

1. How many strokes do the clocks of Venice, which go on 
to 24 o'clock, strike in a day ? 

2. Suppose 100 stones to be placed in a straight line 3 yards 
asunder ; how far would a person travel who should s^ a bas- 
ket 3 yards from the first, and then go and pick them up one 
by one, and put them into the basket ? 

3. After A, who travelled at the rate of 4 miles an hour, had 
been set out 2f hours, B set out to overtake him, and in 
order thereto went four miles and a half the first hour, four and 
three fourths the second, five the third, and so on, increasing 
his rate one fourth of a mile each hour. In how many hours 
will he overtake A ? 

The above example is solved by using both the above for- 
mulas. The known quantities are the first term, the difference, 
and the sum of all the terms. The unknown are the last term, 
and the number of terms. It involves an equation of the se- 
cond degree. It is most convenient to use cr, y, ifec. for the 
unknown quantities. 

4. A and B set out from London to go round the world, 
(24990 miles,) one going East and the other West. A goes 
one mile the first day, two the second, three the third, and ?o 
on, increasing his rate one mile per day. B goes 20 miles a 
day. In how many days will they meet, and how many miles 
will each travel ? 

5. A traveller sets out for a certain place, and travels 1 mile 
the first day, 2 the second, and so on. In 5 days afterwards 
another sets out, and travels 12 miles a day. How long and 
how far must he travel to overtake the first ? 
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« 

6. A and B 165 miles distant from each other set out with a 
design to meet ; A traveb 1 mile the first day^ 2 the seccmd, 
3 the third, and so on. B travels 20 miles the first day; 18 the 
secoikl, 16 the third, and so on. How soon will they meetf 

Ans. They will be together on the 10th day, and continuing 
that rate of travelling, uey may be together again on the 33d 
day. Let the learner explain how this can iake place. 

7. A person makes a mixtm^e of 51 gallons, consisting of 
brandy, rum, and water ; the quantities of which are in arith- 
metical progression. The number of gallons of brandy and 
run together, is to the number of gallons of rum and water 
together as 8 to 9. Required the quantities of each. 

Let X s= the number of gallons of rum 

and y = the common difference. 

Then x — y, x, and x -\- y will express the three quantities. 

8. A number consisting of three digits which are in arith- 
meticiil progression, being divided by the sum of its digits, gives 
a quotient 48 j^ and if 198 be subtracted from the number, the 
digits will be inverted. Required the number. 

^. A person employed 3 workmen, whose daily wages were 
itf^arithnietical progression. The number of days they worked 
was equal to. the number of shillings that the second received 
per day. The whole amount of their wages was^T guineas, and 
the best workman received 28 shillings more than the worst* 
What were their daily wages ? 

ProgresBion by diiference is only a particular case of the 
series oy difference, explaiaed Arts. XL. and XLI* All the 
principles and rules of it may be derived from the formulas 
obtained there. It would be a good exercise for the learner 
to deduce these rules from those formulas. 



XLVIL Progression hy Qtiotten^, or Geometrical Progrtmon. 

Progression by quotient is a serted 6f tiomben such, flrtf if 
aivf teoifrbe div^ed by the OBe wlneh pfecedes it, the qaotieni 
is the same in whatever part the two terms be tak&^ou \S. >5fcfc 

30* 
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series is increasing, the quotient will be greater than unity, if 
decreasing, the quotient will be less than unity. 

Hie following series are examples of this kind of "piogres- 
sion. 

3, 6, 12, 24, 48 &C. 

72^ 24, 8, I, f, j\. 

In the first the quotient (or ratio, as it is generally called,) is 
2, in the second it is i. 

' Let a, 6, e, if, . . . . ife, /, be a series of this kind, and let q re- 
present the quotient. 

Then we have by the definition, 

b c d e I 



' a b c d k 

From these equations we derive 

b = aq, c = bq, d =:cqj e = d q T^fe k q. 

Putt'mg successively the value of 6 into that of c, and that of 
c into that of d, &c., they become i^i 

b=.aq, c=^aq*, d = aq^, c = a q^j . . . . I =i a q *""*, 

designating by n, the rank of the term Z, or the number of terms 
in the proposed progression. 

Any term whatever in the series may be found without find- 
mg the intermediate terms, by the formula 

Exampk. 

What IS the 7th term of the series 3, 6, 12, dx. f 
Here a = 3, } = 2, and n — 1=6. 

? = 3 X 2« = 192. jJns. 193. 
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We may also find the sum of any number of terms of the 
progression 

a, &, c, dj <&c. 

If we «dd the equations 

b = aq^ e^=2bqj d =:cqj e = dq , , , 4 . l=zkq, 

we obtain 

Observe that the first member is the sum of all the terms of 
the progressiiHi except the first, a, and the part of the second 
member enclosed in the parenthesis, is the sum of all the terms 
except the last, I; and this, multiplied by j, is equal to the 
first member. 

Now putting jS for the sum of all the terms, we have 

b -\- c -\- d -\- e -{^ / = S — a 

a-\.b + c + d + e + k=iS — l. 

itence we ijifMs^lude that 

S—a = (S—l)q, 



:?' 



Ilhich gives 



S = 2 



I— a 



q-l 

. Examfk, 

What is4he sum of seven terms of the series 

5, 15, 45, &c. 

/ z= 5 X 3« = 3645 

S = i2<J645-5^^g^ 
3—1 

The two equations 

Z = a5»-SandS = 2ill5f, 

5*— V' 
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contain all the relations of the five quantities a, 2, 9, i», and S; 
any three of which being given, the other two may be Ibiind. 
It would however be difficult to find n, without the aid of lo- 
garithms, which will be explained hereafter. Indeed loga- ; 
rithms will greatly facilitate the calculations in most cases of 
geometrical progression. Therefore we shall give but few ex- 
amples, until we have explained them. 

If we substitute a j*""* in place of Z, in the exfHression of S,it 
becomes 

5-1 

* 

When q is greater than unity, the quantity 9" will beconi 
greater as n is made greater, and S may be made to excaai 
any quantity we please, by giving n a suitable value ; that is, 
by taking a sufficient number of terms. But if jr is a fracfka^ 
less than unity, the greater the quantity n, the smaller will be 

the quantity q*. Suppose 9 = — , «i being a number greater 






than unity, then 



1 
9" = -^ 



m" 



Substituting — in place ofq* in the expression of £>, and it 



m* 



becomes 






1-1 

m 



Changing the signs of the numerator and denominator, and 
multiplying both by m, 

am(l — l\ am — ^^ am—-^ 

o = 7- — 7—, 

m — 1 m — 1 m — 1 • 

It is evident that the larger n is or the more terms we take 
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ia llie progression, the smaller will be the quantity ^ , and 

HI*""* 

consequently the nearer the value of S will approach ^"* , 

m — I 

which it differs only by the quantity 

a 



But it can never, strictly speaking, be equal to it, for the 

_ will always have some value, however 



a 



quantity -_ 

(i» — 1 ) m' 

large n may be ; yet no quantity can be assumed, but this ex- 

pfesaion may be rendered smaller than it. 



The quantity 



am 



is therefore the limit which the sum 



m — 1 

«C' a decreasing. progression can never surpass, but to which 
the vahie continually approximates, as we take more terms in 
the series. 



In the progressjon 



h h h h tVi &c- 
1 



a = 1 — = i. 
m 



Hence jS = 



_ 1 X2 



2—1 (2 — 1)X2"^' 



= 2 — 



1 X 2^' 



In this example the more terms we take, the nearer the sum 
of the series will approach to 2, but it can never be strictly 
equal to it. Now if we consider the number of terms infinite^ 



the quantity 



I 



will be so small that it may be omitted 



1 X "2^' 

without any sensible error, and the sum of the series may be 
said to be equal to 2. 

By taking moie and more tenns we qyproach 2 thoii 



sale 
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1 

1+i 
l+i + l 
l+i+i+i 
i+i-l-4 + i + TV 

Exampk$. 



ILVII 



= 2—1 

= 2-i 

= 2—4 
= 2 — } 
=s 2 — t^, &«. 



What is the «ain of the series 1, J, |, yV» &c* ««>ti««»<* *• 
an infinite number of terms ? 

ill 

3 — 1 2 

3. What 18 the ram of the series, 5, f, |, ^r* &c* cootimied 
to an infinite number of term* f 

3. What is the sum of the following series continued to in- 
finity ? 

35, 7, I, j\, (fee. 

4. What is the sum of the following series continued to in 
finity ? 

208, 26, 3i, 1 J, (fee. 

5. What is the sum of the following series continued to in- 
finity ? 

.38, 4|, l.i4, f|., &c. 

6. What is the lOth term of the series 

5,15, 45, &c.? 

7. What is the sun fffS terms of the •series 

35, 175, 875, (fee. ? 

When^hree nunibcfs are -in geofneftricd progtession, the 
middle term is called a mean proportional between the other 
two. 
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\ . 



Let three numbers, a, bjCyhein geometrical progressicm, so 
Jiat 





a b 

b c' 


. We have 


V=ac 


and 


b=i{at)^. 


8 Find a mean 


proportional between. 4 and ^ 




4 X 

X 9 




a;* = 36 


* 


x = 6. 



Anik 6. 

9. ]Rnd a mean proportional between 7 and 10. 
to. I^d a mean proportional between 2 and 3. 

XLVIII. Logarithms. 

We have seen, Art. XXXVIII, with what facility multiplica- 
tion, division, the raising of powers, and the extraction ot roots 
may be performed on literal quantities consisting of the same 
letter, by operating on the exponents. We propose now to 
qiply the same principle, though in a way a little different, to 
■IBiibers. 

Multiplication, we observed, is performed by adding the ex- 
MNMBls, and'division by subtracting the exponent of the divisor 
ran that vof the dmdend^ 

.?I*i»«^^^i»a*+*=3 A And ijifl«^ia«*. 

In the MiM MAnMr S^k 2»= S'*' == S*, 



and £ = 2»^rr2». 

Let us make a table consisting of two columns, the first con- 
Ittining the difietentfOiirexV'Of 3, atld'fh^de<Hmdthe«^^^^ 
of those powers. 
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Observe first that a® = 1, so also 2** = 
y =: 8, 2* = 16, 2* = 32, 2« = 64, 2' 



TABLE. 

Powen. 

1 

2 

4 

8 
16 
32 
64 

Suppose now it is required to multiply; 256 by 64. We find 
by the table that 256 is the 8th power of 2, that is 2% and that 
64 k 2*. Now 2* X 2* = 2H^ r= 2". Returning to the td)lc 
again and looking for 14 in the column of exponents, against 
it we find 16384 for the 14th power of 2. Therefore the pio- 
duct of 256 by 64 is 16384. 



Ezpon. ■ 


Powers. 


Expon 


1 


128 


7 


1 ! 


256 


. 8 


2 


512 


9 


3 i 


1024 


10 


4 


2048 


11 


5 

1 


4006 


12 


6 


8192 


13 



: 1, 2' = 


2, 2* = 4, 


= 128, &c. 




Powen. 


Ezpon. 


16,384 


14 


32,768 


15 


65,536 


16 


131,072 


17 


262,144 


18 


524,288 


19 


1,048,576 


20 



This we may easily prove. 



256 
64 



1024 
1536 

16384 



Multiply 256 by 128. 

Finding these numbers in the table in the column of powers, 
and looking in the other column for the exponents, we find 
that 256 is the 8th power of 2, and 128 the 7th power. Add- 
ing the exponents 8 and 7, we have 15 for the exponent of 
the product. Now looking for 15 in the column of expcments, 
we find against it in the column of powers, 32768 for the 15th 
power of 2, which is the product of 256 by 128. Let the 
learner prove this by multiplying 256 by 128. 

Divide 8192 by 32. 

Looking for these numbers in the column of powers, and for 
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the corresponding exponents, we find 8192 is the 13th power 
of 2, and 32 is the 5th power. 

2» 

Looking for 8 in the column of exponents, and for its corre- 
* spending number, we find 256 for the 8th power of 2, or the 
quotient of 8192 by 32. 

Divide 32768 by 512. 

^ The exponents correspondijQg to these numbers in the table 
are 16 and 9. 15 — 9 = 6. In the column of exponents, 6 
corresponds to 64, which is the true quotient of 32768 by 512 . 

What is the 3d power of 32 ? 

. The exponent corresponding to 32 is 5. Now to find the 
3d power of a* we should multiply the exponent by 3, thus 
fl 5 X 3 -. ^16 g^ ^g ^j, jyd power of 2* is 2 « X 3 = 2". Agamst 

15 in the column of exponents we find 32768 for the 15th 
power of 2. Therefore the 3d power of 32 is 32768. 

What is the 2d power of 128 ? 

The exponent corresponding to this number is 7. 7x2 = 
14. The number corresponding to the exponent 14 is 16384, 
which is the second power of 128. 

What is the 3d root 0^4096 ? 

The exponent corresponding to this number is 12. 



19 



The 3d root of 2" is 2 > =2*. 

* The number corresponding to the exponent 4 is 16, which 
if the 3d root of 4096. 

What is the fourth root of 65,536 ? 

The exponent corresponding to this number is 16, which 
divided by 4 gives for the exponent of the root 4, the number 
cojrresponding to which is 16. The answer is 16. 

31 
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Examples. 

1. Multiply 612 by 256. 

2. Multiply 8192 by 128. 
a. Multiply 2048 by 256. 

4. Divide 262,144 by 128. 

5. Divide 1,048,576 by 512. 

6. Divide 524,288 by 131,072. 

7. What is the 2d power of 1024 ? 

8. What is the 3d power of 64 ? 

9. What is the 5th power of 16 ? 

10. What is the 2nd root of 262,144 } 

11. What is the 3d root of 262,144 ? 

12. What is the 4th root of 1,048,576 ? 

13. What is the 5th root of 1,048,576 ? 

14. What is the 6th root of 202,144 ? 

The operations of multiplication, division, and the extrac- 
tion of rootsarevery easy by means of this table.. This table 
however contains but very few numbers. But an exponent of 
2 may be found for all numbers from 1 as high as we please. 
For 2* = 2, and 2' = 4. Hence the exponent of 2 answering 
to the number 3 will be between 1 and 2 ; that is, 1 and a 
fraction. So the exponents answering to 5, 6, and 7, will be 2 
and a fraction, &c. 

XLIX. A table may also be made of the powers of 3, or of 
4, or any other number except 1, which shall have the same 
properties. Exponents might be found answering to every 
number from 1 upwards. 

3* z= 1, 3* = 3, 3* = 9, 3' = 27,&c, 

The colunm of powers veill always consist of the numbers 1, 
2, 3, &c. but the colunm of exponents will be different accord- 
ing as the numbers are considered powers of a different num- 
ber. 
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The formula a' = y will apply to every table of this kind. 

If any number except 1 be put in the place of a, and y be 
made successively 1, 2, 3, 4, a suitable value may be found for 
Xy which shall answer the conditions. 

If a be made 1, y will always be 1, whatever value be given 
to oc ; for all powers, as well as all roots of 1, are 1. 

But if any number greater than 1 be put in the place of a,y 
may equal any number whatever, by giving x a suitable value. 

Giving a value to a then, we begin and make y successively 
1 , 2, 3, 4, &c. and these numbers will form the first colmnn or 
columns of powers in the table. Then we find the values of 
X corresponding to these values of y, and write them in the se- 
cond column against the values of y, and these fqrm the column 
of exponents. These exponents are called logarithms. The 
first column is usually called the column of numbers, and the 
second, the column of logarithms. The number put in the 
place of a, is called the base of the table. Whatever nmnber 
is made base at first, must be continued through the table. 

Observe that a® = 1 ; therefore whatever base be used^ the 
logarithm of 1 is zero. And 1 will be the logarithm of the base, 
fcr «' = a. 

The most convenient number for the base, and the one ge- 
nerally used in the tables, is 10. 

: 10* = J, 10' = 10, io« = 100, io» = 1000, lo* = loooo, 

10^ = 100000, 10* = 1000000, fac. 

Now to find the logarithm of 2, 3, 4, &c. 

Make 10' = 2, 10' = 3, 10^ = 4, &c. 

For all numbers between 1 and 10, ir must iSe a firaction^be 
cause 10^ = 1 and 10* = 10. 

Ifake JT = — , then it becomes 

z 

10* =2. 

As the process for finding the value of z in this equatiim is 
long and rather too difficult for young learners, we wiU suppose 
it already found. 
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— = .30103 very nearly. 



z 



sens 

Hence 10»^^^^^ = 2 very nearly. 

To understand this, we must suppose 10 raised to the 30103d 

£)wer, and then the 100000th root of it taken, and this will 
ffer very little from 2. The number .30103 is the logarithm 
of 2. The fractional part of logarithms is always expressed in 
decimals. 

Having the logarithm of 2, we may find the logarithm of 4 
by doubhng it, for 2* = 4. That of 8 = 2» is found by tri- 
pling it, and so on. 

The logarithm of 4 is .30103 X 2 = .60206. 

The logarithm of 8 is .30103 X 3 = .90309. 

The logarithm of 16 is .30103 X 4 = 1.20412, &c.. 

Again lo^^^^^^^^ = 3 very nearly. 

Hence the logarithm of 3 is .4771213. 

Since 2x3=6, the logarithm of 6 is found by adding the 
logarithm of 2 and 3 together. 

.30103 + .4771213 = .7781513 = logarithm of 6. 

Since 3* = 9, the logarithm of 9 is found by multiplying that 
of 3 by 2. With the logarithms of 2 and 3 the logarithms of all 
the powers of each, and of all the multiples of the two may be 
found. 

The logarithm of 5 may be found by subtracting that of 2 
from that of 10, since 6 =: \\ The logarithm of 10 is 1. 

1 — .301 03 = .69897 = log. of 5. 

Now all the logarithms of all the multiples of 2, 3, 6, and 10 
may be found. Hence it appears that it is necessary to find 
the logarithms of the prime numbers, or such as have no divi- 
sor except unity, by trial ; and then the logarithms of all the 
compound numbers may be found from them. 

The decimal parts of the logarithms of 20, 30, &c. are the 
same as those of 2, 3, 4, &c. For, since the logarithm of 10 is 
1 ; that of 100, 2 ; that of 1000, 3, &c., it is evident that add- 
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ins these logarithms to the logarithms of any other nukben, 
will not alter the decunal part. Hence 1 added to thelloga- 
rithm of 2 forms that of 20, and 2 added to the logarithl|i oi ^ 
forms that of 200, &c. 

Log, 2 = .30103, log. 20 = 1.30103, log. 200 = 2.30103, 
log. 2C00 = 3.30103. 

The logarithm of 25 is 1.39794 ; that of 260 = 25 X 10 is 
1 + 1.39794 = 2.39794 ; that of 2500 = 25 X 100 is 2 + 
1 .3D794 = 3.39794. 

The logarithms of all numbers below 10 are fractions, those 
of all the numbers between 10 and 100 are 1 and a fraction ; 
those of all numbers between 100 and 1000 are 2 and a frac- 
tion ; those of all numbers between 1000 and 10000 are 3 and a 
firaction. That is, the whole number which precedes the fraction 
in the logarithm is always equal to the number of figures in the 
number bss one. This whole number is called the index or 
characteristic of the logarithm. Thus in the logarithm 2.3576423, 
the figure 2 is the characteristic showing that it is the loga- 
rithm of a number consisting of three figures or between 100 
and 1000. 

As the characteristic may always be known by the number^ 
and the number of figures in a number may be known by the 
characteristic, it is usual to omit the characteristic in the table, 
to save the room. It is usefiil to omit it too, because the same 
factional part, with different characteristics, forms the loga- 
rithms of several difierent numbers. 

The l<^;arithm of 37 is 1.568202. 

10 10 

The logarithm of 3.7 is .568202, which is the same as that 
of 37, wim the exception of the index. 

?^ = 37.62 = 12!!!.*!!! = lo*-*'**" 

100 10* 

??^ :«: 3.762= ^^• = 10--- 
1000 10* 



21* 
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Hut isy all numbers which are tenfold, the one of the other, 
have the same logarithm. 

376200 has for its logarithm 5.575419. 

37620 " " 4.575419. 

3762 «* « 3.575419. 

376.2 " 2.575419. 

37.62 « 1.575419. 

3.762 " 0.575419. 

• 

When a number consists of whole numbers and decimal 
parts, we find the fractional part of the logarithm in the same 
manner as if all the figures of the number belonged to the 
whole number, but we give it the index corresponmng to the 
whole number only. 

In most tables of logarithms they are carried as far as seven 
decimal places. Some however are only carried to five or six. 
The disposition of the tables is something different in different 
sets, but they are generally accompanied with an explana- 
tion. When one set of tables is well understood, all others will 
be easily learned. The logarithms for the following examples 
may be found in any table of logarithms. They are used here 
as fiir as six places. 



Examples. 

1. Multiply 43 by 25. 

Find 43 in the column of numbers, and against it in the co- 
lumn of logarithms you will find 1.633468, and against 25 you 
will find 1.397940. Add these two logarithms together and 
their sum is the logarithm of the product. 

log. 43 ... . 1.633468 

" 25 ... 1.397940 



C( 



1075 .... 3.031408 



Find this logarithm in the column of logarithms, and against 
It in the column of numbers you find 1075 which is the product 
of 43 multiplied by 25. The index, 3, shows that the number 
must consist of four places. 
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Let the learner prove . the results at first by actual multipli'* 
cation. 

2. Multiply 2520 by 300. 

By what was remarked above, the logarithm of 2520 is the 
same as that of 252 with the exception of the index, and that 
of 300 is the same as that of 3 except the index. 

Find the number 252 in the left hand column, and against it 
in the second column you find .401401. The number 2520 con- 
sists of four places, therefore the index of its logarithm must be 
(4 — 1) or 3. The logarithm corresponding to 300 is .477121, 
and its index must be 2, because 300 consists of three places. 

log. 2520 . . . . 3.401401 

« 300 ... 2.477121 



' « 756000 .... 5.878522 

Find this logarithm, and against it in the column of numbers 
you will find 756 ; but the index 5 shows that the number 
must consist of 6 places ; therefore three zeros must be annex- 
ed to the right, which makes the number 756000, which is the 
product of 2520 by 300. 

3. Multiply 2756 by 20. 

* To find the logarithm of 2756, find in the coliunn of num- 
bers 275, and at the top of the table look for 6. In the co- 
lumn under 6 and opposite 275 you find .440279 for the deci- 
mal part of the logarithm of 2756. The characteristic will 
be 3. 

log. 2756 . . • 3.440279 
"20 . . . 1.301030 



" 55120 . . . 4.741309 

Looking in the table for this logarithm, against 551 you will 
find .741152 and against 552 you will find .741939. The lo- 
garithm .741309 is between these two. Against 551, look 
along in the other columns. In the column under 2 you find 
the logarithm required. The figures of the number, then, are 

* In aome tables the wliole number 2756 may be found in the left hand co* 
lumn. 
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6612, but the characteristic being 4, the number must consist 
of five places ; hence annexing a zero, you have 55120 for the 
product of2756 by 20. 

4. Divide 766342 by 27867. 

Both these numbers exceed the numbers in the tables, still 
we shall be able to find them with great accuracy. First find 
the logarithm of 766300, which is 5.878694. The difference 
between this logarithm and that of 756400 is 68. The differ- 
ence between 756300 and 756400 is 100, and the difference 
between 766300 and 766342 is 42. Therefore, if jVV = -42 
of 58 be added to the logarithm of 756300, it will give the lo- 
sarithm of 756342 sufficiently exact, 58 x 42 = 24, reject- 
mg the decimals. 5.878694 + 24 = 5.878713. The 58, 
and consequently the 24, are decimals of the order of the two 
last places of the logarithm, but this circumstance need not be 
regarded in taking these parts. It is sufficient to add them to 
their proper place. 

The table generally furnishes means of taking out this loga- 
rithm more easily. As the differences do not often vary an 
unit for considerable distance among the higher numbers, the 
difference is divided into ten equal parts, (that is, as equal as 
possible, the nearest number being used, rejecting the decimal 
parts) and one part is set against 1, two parts against 2, (&c.in 
a column at the right of the table. 

In the present case, then, for the 4 (for which we are to take 
yV of 58,) we look at these parts and against it we find 23, and 
for the 2 (for which we must take jf^ of 58,) we find 11. But 
11 is T«y, consequently to obtain j|^ we must take y^ of 11 
which is 1, omitting the decimal. The operation may stand 
thus: 

log. 756300 5.878694 

yVofdiff. 23 



2 



1 



log. 756342 6.878718 

To find the logarithm of 27867, \ roceed in the same manneri 
first finding that of 27860, and then adding VV of the difference, 
which will be found at the right hand, as above. 



L. 



r\ 



LogaritkmB. 
]of. 27860 4.444981 



249 



diff. 



109 



log. 27867 4.446090 



From log. dividend 
Subt. log. of divisor 



6.878718 
4.446090 



log. of quotient 27.141 1.433628 

We find the decimal part of this logaritnm is between 
.433610 and .433770, the former of which belongs to the num- 
ber 2714, and the latter to 2716. Subtract 433610 from 
433628, the remainder is 18. Looking in the column of parts, 
the number next below 18 is 17, which standis against 1 or j\ 
of the whole difference. 

Put this 1 at the right of 2714, which makes 27141. The 
characteristic 1 shows that the number is between 10 and 100. 
Therefore the quotient is 27.141. This quotient is correct to 
three decimal places. 

If the table has no column of differences, take the whole 
difference between .433610 and .433770, which is 160 for a 
divisor, the 18 for a dividend, annexing one or more zeros. 
One place must be given to the quotient for each zero. 



180 
160 



160 



.1 



6. What is the 3d power of 26.7? 

log. 26.7 
Multiply by 3 



log. 



16974.6 



1.409933 
3 

4.229799 
Aru. 16974.( 



6. What is the 3d root of 16? 
log. 16 

log. 2.46621 



1.176091 (3 

.392030 
Am. 2.4662+. 



L. Since a fitiction consists of two numbers, one for the nu- 
merator and the other for the denominator, the logarithm of a 
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fraction must consist of two loganthms ; and as a fracti<Mi ex- 
presses the division of the numerator by the dfinominator, to 
express this operation on the logarithms, that of the denomina- 
tor must be represented as to be subtracted from the nume- 
rator. 

The logarithm of | is expressed thus : 

log. 3 — log. 5 = 0.477121 — 0.698970. 

The logarithm of a fraction whose numerator is 1, may be 

expressed by a single logarithm. For — is the same as cT^. 
If we would express the logarithm of ^ for example y 
10.477111 _ 3^ consequently — ,„,„ = IX)--*''"' = J. 

That is, the logarithm of i is the same as the logarithm <^-S, 
except the sign, which for the fraction is negative. Any frac- 
tion may be reduced to the form — , but the denominator will 

consist of decimals or still contain a fraction. 

^ 1| 1.666 + 

If the subtraction be actually performed, on the expression of 
this fraction given above, it will be reduced to the logarithm 
of a fraction of this form. 

0.477121 — 0.698970 = — 0.221849. 

The number corresponding to the logarithm 0.221849 is 1.666 
4", but the sign being negative, shows that the number is 

1 



1.666 -f 



The logarithms of all common fractions may be obtained in 
either of the above forms, but they are extremely inconvenient 
in practice. The first on account of its consisting of two loga- 
rithms would be useless as well as inconvenient; because 
though we might find a logarithm corresponding to any frac- 
tion, yet in performing <^)6rations, a logarithm would never be 
found in that form when it was required to find its number. 
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Hie second form Js inccmvenient because it is negative, and 
also because in seeking the number corresponding to the loga- 
rithm, a fraction would frequently be found with decimals in 
the denominator. It would be much better that the whole 
fraction should be expressed in decimals. If the fraction is 
used in the decimal form, the logarithms may be used for them 
almost as easily as for whole numbers. 

Suppose it is required to find the logarithm of .5 or tV- 

log. 5 — log. 10 =0.698970— 1. =— 1 + .698970. 

Suppose it is required to find the logarithm of .05 or yf j. 

r/\.et8t70 —14496870. 

rU='^ =10 

log. 6 — log. 100 = 0.698970 — 2 = — 2 +.698970. 

jTThe logarithms of 10, 100, 1000, &c. always being whole 
numbers, we have the two parts distinct. The logarithm of .5 
is the same as that of 5 except that it has the number I joined 
to it with the sign — , which is sufficient to distinguish it, and 
show it to be a fraction. The logarithm of .05 also is the same, 
except that — 2 is joined to it. That is, the logarithm of the 
numerator is positive, and that of the denominator negative. 

This negative number joined to the positive fractional part, 
serves as a characteristic, and is a continuation of the principle 
shown above ; thus 



Rk 


>log. 


500 is 


2.698970 


it 




50 


1.698970 


u 


t( 


5 


0.698970 


a 


M 


.5 


r.698970 


u 


<t 


.05 


2 .698970 



The logarithm of a decimal is the same «8 that of a whole 
number expressed by the same figures, with the exception of 
the characteristic, which is negative for the fraction; being — 
1 when the first f^re on the left is tenths, — 2 when the first 
is hundredths, &c. It is_convenient to write the sign over llie 
characteristic thus, T, "2^ &c. It is not nece^ary to put the 
sign -|- before the fractional part, for this will always be un- 
derstood to be positive. 
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in operating dpon tlicse numbers, the same rules must be ob- 
served as in other cases where numbers are found connected 
with the signs *-)- tuid — . 

When the first figure of the fraction is tenths, the character^ 
istic is 17 when the first is hundredths, the characteristic is 2, 
^c. 

The log. of .25 is log. 25 — log. 100 

= 1.397940—2 = — 2 + 1.397940 =T.397940. 

This is the same as the logarithm of 25, except that the cha- 
racteristic T shows that its first figure on the left is lOths, or 
one place to the right of units. 

Multiply 325 by.23. 



log. 325 

log. .23 ... 


2.511883 
1.361728 


log. 74.75 Ans. 


1.873611 


Multiply 872 by .097. 




log. 872 . . 
log. .097 


2.940516 
2.986772 


loff. 84.584 Ans. 


1.927288 



In adding the logarithms, there is 1 to carry from the deci^ 
tnal to the units. This one is positive, because the decimal 
part is so. 

Multiply .857 by .0093 

log. .857 . . . T.932981 

log. .0093 . . "T.968483 

log. .0079701 Ans. . . "81901464 

Divide 75 by .025. 

log. 75 . . . 1.875061 

log. .025 . . 1:397940 



log. 3000 Am . • • 2.477121 
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In Subtracting, the negative quantity is to be added, as in 
algebraic quantities. 

Divide i^76 by .047. 

log. 276 • . . 2.439333 
log. .047 ^. . T672098 



1<^. 5851.07 Ans. . . 3.767235 

Divide .076 by 830. 

log. .076 "5:880814 = "a + 1.880814 
log. 830 . . 2.919078 

log. .0000915662 4ns. . "5:961736 

In order to be able to take the second from the first, I change 
tlie characteristic "2" into "3" + 1 which has the same value. 
This enables me to take 9 from 18, that is, it frimishes a ten to 
borrow for the last subtraction of the positive part. In sub- 
tracting, the characteristic 2 of the second logarithm becomes 
negative and of course must be added to the other negative. 

Divide .735 by .038. 

log. .735 . . T866287 

log. .038 . . 2.579784 

log. 19.3422 .df»M. . 1.286503 

What is the 3d power of .25 ? 
log. .25 • . "1397940 



log, 0.015625 Am. T + 1 .193820 = "5:193820. 

What is the third root of 0.015625 ? 

The logarithm of this number is "2:193820. This character- 
istic "2" cannot be divided by 3, neither can it be joined with 
the first decimal figure in the logarithm, because of the diflfer- 
ent sign. But if we observe the operation above in finding the 
power, we shall see, that in multiplying the decimal part there 
was 1 to carry, which was positive, and after the multiplication 
was completed, the characteristic stood thus, T* + I which waf 

22 
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afterwards reduced to 27 Now if we add "T + 1 to the "2" in 
the present instance, it will become T + 1, and at the same 
time its value will not be altered. The negative part of the 
characteristic will then be divisible by 3, and the 1 being posi- 
tive may be joined to the fractional part. 

log. .01 5625 1:1 93820 = T + 1 . 1 93820(3 

log. .25 win*. T397940 

In all cases of extracting roots of fractions^ if ike negative cha- 
racteristic is not divisible by the number eoopressing the root^ it must 
be made so in a similar manner. 

If the characteristic were "F and it were required to find the 
fifth root, we must add "2" -f- 2 and it will become "5" + 2. 

What is the 4tli root of .357 i 

log. .357 "r.552668 = T+ 3.552668(4 

log. .77294 Ans. ^888147 

Any common fraction may be changed to a decimal by its 
logarithms, so that when the logarithm of a common fraction is 
required, it is not necessary to change the fraction to a decimal 
previous to taking it. 

It is required to find the logarithm of J corresponding to J 
expressed in decimals. 

The logarithm of 2 being 0.30103, that of i will be —0.30103. 

Now — 0.30103 zz: — 1 + 1 — .30103 

= — 1 + (1 — .30103) =:~r69897. 

The decimal part .69897 is the log. of 5, and — 1 is the log. 
of 10 as a denominator. Therefore ■T69897 is the log. of 

.5 zz: J. 

Reduce f to a decimal. 

log. 5 0.69897 = — 1 + 1.698970 

log. 8 0.903090 



log. 0.625 = I Ans. T.795880 
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When there are several multiplications and divisions to be 
performed together, it is rather more convenient to perform the 
whole by- multipHcation, that is, by adding the logarithms. 
This may be effected on the following principle. To divide 
hy 2 is the same as to multiply by i or .5. Dividing by 5 is 
ihc same as multiplying by i or .2, &c. 

Suppose then it is required to divide 435 by 15. Instead of 
tlividing by 15 let us propose to multiply by y'^. First find the 
logarithm of j\ reduced t# a decimal. 

log. 1 is = — 2 -f 2.000000 

locf. 15 subtract 1.176091 



log. j\ in form of a decimal 2.823909 

log. 435 add 2.638489 

log. 29 = quotient of 435 by 15 1.462C38 

The log. of yV viz. "2:823909 is called the ^rithmeik Comple- 
ment of the log. of 15. 

The arithmetic complement is found by subtracting the logarithm 
of the number from the logarithm of 1, imich is zero, but which may 
always be represented by H + 1, "2" -(-2, fyc. It must always, be 
represented by such a number thai the logarithm of the number may 
he svbiractea from the positive part. That is, it must always be 
equal to the characteristic of the logarithm to be subtracted^ phis 1 ; 
fir 1 must ahvays be borrowed from it^ from which to subtract the 
fractional part. 

It is required to find Ae value of x in the following equa- 
tion. 



X = / 35 X 28 X 56.78 \ 
\ 387 X 2.896 / 



I 
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log. 35 
log. 28 
log. 56.78 
log. 387 
log. 2.896 





1.544068 




1.447158 


- 


1.754195 


2.587711 Arith. Com. 


"5:412289 


0.461799 « *^ 


T538201 



1.695911 



5.087733(5 

log. 10.4123 very nearly answer 1.017546 

I multiply by 3 to find the 3d power, and divide by 5 to. ob- 
tain the 5th root. 

LI. There is an expedient generally adopted to avoid the 
negative characteristics in the fogarithms of decimals. I shall 
explain it and leave the learner to use the method he likes the 
best. 

1. Multiply 253 by .37. 

log. .37 T.568202 

log. 253 2.403121 



log. 93.61 nearly answer 1.971323 

Instead of using the logarithm 1.568202 in its present form, 
add 10 to its characteristic and it becomes 9.568202. 

log. .37 9.568202 

log. 253 2.403121 

* 11.971323 

Subtract 10. 



log. 93.61 as above. 1.971323 

In this case 10 was added to one of the numbers and after- 
wards subtracted from the result ; of course the answer must 
be the same. 

2. Multiplv .023 by .976 



N 
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Take out the logarithms of these numbers aiid add 10 to 
each characteristic. 

tOg. .023 ' a361728 

log. .976 9.989460 



18.351178 
Subtract 20 



log. .0224473 nearly ans. 2.35 1 1 78 

We may observe that, in this way, when the first left hand 
figure is tenths, the characteristic, instead of being T is 9, and 
when the first figure is hundredths, the characteristic is 8, &c. 
That is, the place of the first figure of the number reckoned 
fi*om the decimal point corresponds to what the characteristic 
falls short of 10. Whenever in adding, the characteristic ex- 
ceeds 10, the ten or tens may be omitted and the unit figure 
only retained. 

In the first example, one number only was a fraction, viz. 
.37. In adding, the characteristic became II, and omitting 
the 10 it became 1, which shows tliat the product is a number 
exceeding 10. 

In the second example both numbers were fractions, of course 
each characteristic was 10 too large. In adding, the charac- 
teristic became 18. Now instead of subtracting both tens or 
20, it is sufiUcient to subtract one of them, and the characteris- 
tic 8, which is 2 less than 10, shows as well as 2" would do, 
that the product is a fraction, and that its first figure must be 
in the second place of fi-actions or hundredth's place. 

If three fi-actions were to be multiplied together, there would • 
be three tens too much used, and the characteristic would be 
between 20 and 30 ; but rejecting two of the tens, or 20, the 
remaining figure would show the product to be a fraction, and 
show the place of its first figure. 

3. What is the 3d power of .378 i 

log. .378 . . . . 9.577492 
Multiply by 3 

28.732476 
log. .05401 nearly ans. 8-732476 

22* 
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Multiplviiig by 3 is the same as adding the number twice t(i 
itself. The cnaracteristic becomes 28, but omitting two of the 
tens or 20, it becomes 8, which shows it to be the logarithm of 
a fraction whose first place is hundredths. 

If it is required to find the 3d root of a fraction, it is easy to 
see, that having taken out the logarithm of the fraction, it will 
be necessary to add two tens to the characteristic, for it is then 
considered the third power of some other fraction, and in rais- 
ing the fraction to that power, two tens, would be subtracted. 

In the last example the logarithm of the power b 8.732476, 
but in order to take its 3d root, it will be necessary to add the 
two tens which were omitted. 

For the second root one ten must be previously added, and 
for the fourth root, three tens, <&c. 

4. What is the 3d root of .027 > 

log. .027 .... 8.431364 
or considered as a 3d power 28.431364 (3 

log. .3. Am. . . . 9.477121 

5. What is the 2d root of .0016 f 

log. .0016 . . 7.204120 

or considered a second power 17.204120 (? 

log. .04. Am. 8.602060 

in dividing a whole number by a fraction, if 10 be added to 
the characteristic of the dividend, it cancels the 10 supposed 
to be added to the divisor. If both are fractions the ten in the 
one cancels it in the other ; and if the dividend only is a frac- 
tion, the answer will of course be a less fraction. Consequent- 
ly in division the results will require no alteration. 

6. Divide 57 by .018. 

log. 57 . . 1.755875 

log. .018 . . 8.255272 

log. 3166.7 nearly ans. . 3.500603 



u. 
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m 



Here in subtractiag I suppose 10 ta be added to the first 
diaracteristic, and say 8 bom ] 1, &c. 



9.336860 
7.778151 

1.558709 



7. Divide .2172 by .006. 

log. .2172 . ■ \ 

log. .006 . . . 

log. 36.2 Am. 

In taking the arithmetical complement, the logarithm of the 
number may be subtracted immediately from 10. The logah 
rithm of 2 being .301030, vits arithmetical complement v§ 
T698970. Adding 10 it becomes 9.698970. It would be the 
same if subtracted immediately from 10 thus 10 — .301030 
= 9.698970. 

8. It is required to find the yalue of x in the following ex- 
pression : 

a? = -11 / 1 3.73 X .070 6V ^ 
1 12 \ .253 / 

log. 13.73 1.137670 

log. .0706 8.848805 

log. .253 9.403121 Arith. Com. 0.596879 



Sum 



Product by 3 



Quotient by 2 
log. 17 
log. 112 2.049218 Arith. Com. 

log. X = 1.13835 nearly 



0.583354 
3 

1.7500^ (2 

0.875031 
1.230449 
7.950782 

0.056262 



9. 



Find the value of 07 in the following equations. 

_ /38.47 X .463\* 



X = / 38.47 X .463 \ 
V .037 X 576 / 
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-^ 345 /872 X .0065\* 



7 872 X '006 5y 
V.038 X 4686/ 



417 \.038 X 4686 

/ 873 \ ' / 278 \^ 

476 V 956/ \ 1973/ 

12. 38' = &83. 



11. X = 



Observe tbat the 2d power of 38 is found by multiplying the 
logarithm of 38 by 2, the 3d power by multiplpng it by 3, &c. 
which will give the logarithm of the result. Hence we have 
the following equation; the logarithm of 38 being 1.579784 
and that of 683 being 2.765669. 

X X 1.579784 = 2.765669 

2.765669 . Pttinaa 1 
X = = 1.75066 + 

1.579784 

The value of x is found by dividing one logarithm by the 
other in the same manner as other numbers. It might be done 
by logarithms if the tables were sufficiently extensive |p take 
out the numbers. By a table with 3\x places an answer cor- 
rect to four decimal places may be obtained. 

In taking out the logarithms the right hand figure may be 
omitted without affecting the result in the first four decimals. 

log. 2.76567 . . 0.441794 

log. 1.57978 . . . 0.198588 



log. X = 1.75064 + . 0.243206 

13. What is the value of a? in the equation 1537* = 52.'* 
This gives first 1537 = 52*. 
This may now be solved like the last. 

LII. Questions relating to Compound Interest, 

It is required to find what any given principal p will amount 
to in a number n of years, af a given rate per cent, r, at com- 
pound interest. 

Suppose first, that the principal is $1, or £1, or one unit of 
money of any kind. 
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The interest of 1 for one year is — ^i-T, or siiiq)ly r, if r is 

considered a decimal. The amount of 1 for one year then, 
will be 1 + ^' The amount o{p dollars will be ^ (1 + r). 

For the second year, p (1 + r) will be the principal, and the 
amount of 1 being (I -|- r), the amount of p (1 -\-r) will be p 
(l+r)(l+r)ori?(l+r)». 

For the third year p{\ -f- r)' being the principal, the amount 
will be p (1 + ry (1 -\.r)oxp{l+ r)\ 

For n years then, the amount will be p (1 -f- 0** 
Putting 1^ for the amount, we have 

A=zp{\ +r)«. 

This equation contains four quantities, A^ p, r, and n, any 
three of which being given, the other may be found. 

Logarithms will save much labour in calculations of this 
kind. 

ExampUs. 

1. What will $753.37 amount to in 5| years, at 6 per cent, 
compound interest i 

Herep = 753.37, r = .06, and n = 5|. 

log. 1 + r = 1.06 . . 0.026306 

n= 5| 



a.003l63i 
3 

0.009490 
0.126530 



log. (l+r)^* .... 0.136020 

log. 753.37 2.877008 

log. $1030.457 .Alt. S.01302d 



-*4 
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2. What principal put at interest will amount to $5000 in 
13 jears at 5 per cent, compound interest .'* 

By the above formula 

A 



^ (l+r)« 

log. 1 -|-r= 1.05 

n = 


0.021189 
13 


• 


.063567 
21189 


Subtract 
log. A = 5000 From 


.275457 
3.698970 


loff. p = A2651.60 nearly Am. 


3.423513 



3. At what rate per cent, must $37^.57 be put at compound 
interest, that it may amount to $500 in 5 years ? 

Solving the equation A=p {I + r)* making r the unknown 
quantity, it becomes 



= (f) 



log. .4 = 500 .... 2.698970 

log. i? = 378.57 .... 2.578146 

Dividing by n = 5 0.120824 (5 

log. (r + 1) = 1.05722 0.024165 

Consequently r = 0.05722 Ans. 

4. In what time will $284.37 amount to 750 at 7 per cent.i* 

Making n the unknown quantity, the equation w2 =p (1 -f- r)« 
becomes 

A 
log. —zmnX log. (1 + r), and 

P 
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og- 



log. w3 
log. p 



n = 

750 

284.37 



(j) 



log.(l+r) 



log. — , , , , 

p 

log. 1 + r =: 1.07, is 0.029384 
log. 0.421180 
log. 0.029384 

log. n = 14.334 nearly Ans. 



2.876061 
2.463881 

0.421180 



9.624467 
8.468111 

1.156366 



5. What will be the compound interest of $947 for 4 years 
and 3 months at 5J per cent. ? 

6. What will $157.63 amount to in 17 years at 4| per cent..'* 

7. A note was given the 15th of March 1804, for $58.46, at 
the rate of 6 per cent, compound interest ; and it was paid the 
19th of Oct. 1823. To how much had it amounted ? 

8. A note was given the 13th of Nov. 1807, for $456.33, and 
was paid the 23d of Sept. 1819. The sum paid was $894.40. 
What per cent, was allowed at compound interest ? 

9. In what tkne will the principal p be doubled, or become 
2 1?, at 6 per cent, compound interest ? In what time will it 
be tripled ? 

JSTote. In order to solve the above question, put 2 » in the 
place of .4 for the first, 3 p for the second, and find the value 
of n. 

The principles of compound interest will apply to the follow- 
ing questions concerning the increase of population. 

10. The number of the inhabitants of the United States in 
A. D. 1790 was 3,929,000, and in 1800, 5,306,000. What rate 
per cent, for the whole time was the increase ? What per 
cent, per year ? 
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11. Suppose the rate of increase to remain the same for the 
next 10 years, what would be the number of inhabitants in 
1810? 

12. At the same rate, in what time would the number of m- 
habitants be doubled after 1800 ? 

13. The number of inhabitants in 1810 by the census was 
7^40,000. What was the annual rate of increase ? 

14. At the above rate, what would be the number in 1820 ? 

15. At the above rate, in what time would the number in 
1810 be doubled ? 

16. The number of inhabitants by the census of 1820, was 
9,638,000. What was the annual rate of increase from 1810 
to 1820.? 

17. At the same rate, what is the number in 1825 ? 

18. At the same rate, what will be the number in 1830 ? 

19. At the same rate, in what time will the number in 1820 
be doubled ? 

20. In what time will the number in 1820 be tripled .'* 

21. When will the number of inhabitants, by the rate of the 
last census, be 50,000,000 ? 



LIII. 1. Suppose a man puts $10 a year into the savings 
bank for 15 years, and that the rate of interest which the bank 
is able to divide annually is 5 per cent. How much money 
will he have in the bank at the end of the 15th year ^, 

Suppose a = the sum put in annually, 
r = the rate of interest, 
t z=L the time, 
A 1= the amount. 

According to the above rule of compound interest, the sum 
a at first deposited will amount to a (r + 1)S' that deposited 
the second year will amount to a (r 4~ 1)^~^ ; that deposited 
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the third year will amount to a (r + I)*"'; that deposited the 
last year will amount to a (r + 1)*. Hence we havfe 

./J = a(r+iy + a(r+l)«-' + ff(r+l)*-^....a(r+l).... 
= «[(r + l)* + (r+ir^+(r + l)^....(r+l)J 

But (r -f- l)*j {r -f- 1)*"S &c. is a geometrical progression, 
whose largest term is {r + 1)S the smallest r + 1, and the 
ratio r + 1. The sum of this progression, Art. XLVII. is 

(r+l)[(r+l)'-l] 



Hence A = « (r + 1) [(r + 1)-- ^ 

r 

The same result may be obtained by another course of rea- 
soning. 

The amount of the sum a for one. year is a -j- a r. Adding 
a to this, it becomes 2 a + a r. 

The amount of this at the end of another year is 2 a -f- a r 
+ 2ar + ar*, or 2a + 3ar + ai^. Adding a to this it 
becomes 

3 a + 3 a r + a r*. 

K -^ ... . 

The amount of this for 1 year is 

3a + 3ar + fl^ + 3ar + 3ar' + ar', 

=:3a-f6ar + 4ar* + a r^ 

^ a 0% &r + 4 r" + r^). 

This is the amoulSt '^t^lbe j^d of tlie third year before the 
addition is made to the capital. The law is now sufficiently 
manifest. With a little alQ|%tiQil, the quantity 3 + 6 r + 4 r^ 
+ r^ may be rendered ^^^9^' power of 1 -|- r. The three last 
coefficients are already'rifht. If we add 1 to the quantity it 
becomes . * . 

4+ 6r + 4r* + r\ 
Multiply, this by r and it becomes ^ 

4 r + 6 r* + 4'r* 4- ^*« 
23 



I 

I 
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Add 1 again and it becomes 

l+4r + 6r*+4r* + f*. 
This is now the 4th power of 1 '+ r, and it may be written 

(1 + r)\ 
Subtract the 1 which was added last, and it becomes 

{i + ry—i. 

Divide this by r, because it was multiplied by r, and it be- 
comes 

(l+r)*-l 

r 

3^' Subtract 1 a^ain, because 1 was added previous to multiply- 
ing by r; and it becomes 

(l+r)«-l _ J ^ (l-|-r)^-(l+r) ^ (1 +r) [(l+r)'-l] 

r r . r 

Substitute i in place of the exponent 3, and multiply by a, 
and it becomes 

«(l+r) [(l+r>— 1] ^ j^ 

r 

which is the same as before. 

The particular question given above may now be solved by 
logarithms, using this formula. 

log: (1 + r) = 1.05 . . . 0.021189 

Multiply by ^ = 15 . . 15 



105945 
.21189 



log. (1 + r )" = 2.079 . . .317835 

Subtract 1 1 



log. 1.079 . . . 0.033021 

log. (1 +r) . . . . 0.021189 

log. a = 10 . . . . 1.000000 

Arith. Com. log. r = .05 . . 1.301030 



Am. $226.59 • . « • 2.355240 
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2. A man deposited annually $50 in a bank from the time 
his son was born, until he was 20 years of age ; and it was 
taken out, together with compound interest on each deposit at 
3 per cent., when his son was 21 years of age, and given to him. 
How much did the son receive ? 

3. How much did the bankers gain by receiving the money, 
supposing they were able to employ it all the time at 6 per 
cent, compound interest } 

4. A man has a son 7 years old, and he wishes to give him 
^•2000 when he is 21 years old ; how much must he deposit 
annually at 4 per cent, compound interest, to be able to do it f 

5. If a man deposits in a bank annually $35, in how long a 
time will it amount to $500 at 6 per cent, compound interest ? 

6. The first slaves were brought into the American Colonies 
in the year 1685. Suppose the first number to have been 50, 
and that 50 had been brougiit each year for 100 years, and the 
rate of increase 3 per cent. How many would there have been 
in the country at the end of the hundred years f 

LIV. Annuities, 

1. A man died leaving a legacy to a friend in the following 
manner ; a sum of money was to be put at interest, such that, 
the person drawing 10 dollars a year, at the end of 15 years 
the principal and interest should both be exhausted. What 
sum must be put at interest at 6 per cent, to fidfil the above 
condition ? 

Let the learner generalize this example and form a rule ; and 

then solve the following examples by it. 

* 

2. A man wishes to purchase an annuity which shall afford 
him $300 a year so long as he shall live. It is considered 
probable that he will live 30 years. What sum must he de- 
posit in the annuity office to produce this sum, supposing he 
can be allowed 3 per cent, interest ? 

N. B. The principal and interest must be exhausted at tbe 
end of 30 years 
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same, viz. 3 shillings, and the sum received by the first and 
second was 36 shillings less than that received by the third and 
fimrth. How much did each receive i 

12. There are two numbers, the greater of which is three 
times the less ; and the sum of their second powers is five time? 
the sum of the numbers. What are the numbers .'' 

13. What two numbers are those, of which the less is to the 
greater as 2 to 3 ; and whose product is six times the sum o( 
the numbers i 

14. There are two boys, the difference of whose ages is to 
their sum as 2 to 3, and their sum is to their product as 3 to 5 - 
What are their ages ? 

15. A detachment of soldiers fi'om a regiment being ordered 
to march on a particular service, each company fiirnished 4 
times as many men as there were companies in the regiment ; 
but these being found insufficient, each company furnished 
three more men, when their number was found to be increased 
in the proportion of 17 to 16. How many companies were 
there in the regiment i 

16. Find two numbers which are in the proportion of 8 to 6, 
and whose product is 360. 

17. A draper bought 2 pieces of cloth for |t31.45, one being 
50 and the other 65 cents per yard. He sold each at an ad- 
vanced price of 12 cents per yard, and gained by the whole 
$6.36. What were the lengths of the pieces ? 

18. Two labourers, A and B, received $43.85 for their wages; 
A having been employed 15, and B 14 days; and A received 
for working four days $3.25 more than B for 3 days. What 
were their daily wages ? 

19. Having bought a certain quantity of brandy at 19 shil- 
lings per gallon, and a quantity of rum exceeding that of the 
brandy by 9 gallons, at 15 shillings per gallon, I find that I 
paid one shilling more for the brandy than for the rum. How 
many gallons were there of each ? 

20. Two persons, A and B, have each an annual income of 
$1200. A spends every year $120 more than B, and at the 
end of 4 years the amount of their savings is equal to one year's 
income of either. What does each spend annually i 
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21. In a naval engagement, the number of ships taken was 
7 more, and the number burnt was 2 fewer, than the numbei' 
sunk ; 1 5 escaped, and the fleet consisted of 8 times the nuni- 
ber sunk. Of how many did the fleet consist ? 

22. A cistern is filled in 50 minutes by 3 pipes, one of which 
conveys 10 gallons more, and the other 8 gallons less than the 
third, per minute. The cistern holds 1820 gallons. How 
much flows through each pipe per mmute ? 

23. A farm of 750 acres is divided between three persons, 
A, B, and C. C has as much as A and B both, wanting 10 
acres ; and the shares of A and B are to each other in the 
proportion of 7 to 3. How many acres has each ? 

24. A certain sum of money being put at interest for 8 
months, amounts to $772.50. The same sum put out at the 
same rate for 15 months amounts to 792.1875. Required 
the sum and the rate per cent. 

25. From two casks of equal size are drawn quantities which 
are in the proportion of 5 to 8 ; and it appears that if 20 gal- 
lons less had been drawn from the one which now contains the 
less, only f as much would have been drawn from it as firoin 
the other. How many gallons were drawn from each ? 

26. There are two pieces of land, which are in the form of 
rectangular parallelograms. The longer sides of the two are 
in the proportion of 6 to 1 1 , and the adjacent sides of the less 
are in the proportion of 3 to 2. The whole distance round the 
less is 135 yards greater than the longer side of the larger 
piece. Required the sides of the less, and the longer side of 
the greater. 

27. A person distributes forty shillings amongst fifty people, 
giving some 9d. and the rest I5d. each. How many were 
there of each ? 

28. Divide the number 49 mto two such parts, that the quo- 
tient of the greater divided by the less, may be to the quotient 
of the less divided by the greater as | to f. 

29. A person put a certain sum to interest for 5 years, at 6 
per cent, simple interest, and found that if he had put out the 
same sum for 8 years at 4 J per cent, he would have received 
$60 more. What was the sum put out f 
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30. A regiment of militia containing 830 men is to be raised 
from three towns, A, B, and C. The contingents of A and B 
are in the proportion of 3 to 5 ; and of B and C in the propor- 
tion of 6 to 7. Required the numbers raised by each. 

31. At what time between 6 and 7 o'clock are the hour and 
minute hands of a watch together i 

32. There is a number consisting of two digits, the second 
of which is greater than the first ; and if the number be divided 
by the sum of tl^e digits, the quotient will be 4 ; but if the digits 
be inverted and that number divided by a number greater by 2 
than the difference of the digits, the quotient will be 14. Re- 
quired the number. . - 

33. There is a fraction whose numerator being tripled, and 
the denominator diminished by 3, the value becomes § ; but if 
the denominator be doubled and the numerator increased by 
2, its value becomes \. Required the fraction. 

34. A merchant bought a hogshead of wine for $100. A 
few gallons having leaked out, he sold the remainder for the 
original sum, thus gaining a sum per cent, on the cost of it, 
equal to twice the number of gallons which leaked out. How 
many gallons did he lose ? 

35. There are two pieces of cloth, differing in length 4 
yards ; the first is worth as many shillings per yard as the se- 
cond contains yards ; the second is worth as many shillings per 
yard as the first contains yards ; -end both pieces are worth 
£72. 10s. How many yards does each contain ? 

36. A merchant bought a piece of cloth for $180, and sell- 
ing it at an advance of $1 a yard on the costj he gained 15 
per cent. Required the number of yards. 

37. There are two rectangular pieces of land, whose lengths 
are to each other as 3 : 2, and surfaces as 5 : 3 ; the smaller one 
is 20 rods wide. What is the width of the other ? 

38. There is a cistern to be filled with a pump, by a man 
and a boy working at it alternately ; the man would do it in 
15 hdurs, the boy in 20. They filled it in 16 hours 48 minutes. 
How long did each work ? 

39. In a bag of money there is a certain number of eagles, 
as many quarter eagles, f the number of half eagles, together 
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with dollars sufficient to make up the number of coins equal to 
i of the value of the whole in dollars : and the number of ea 
gles and dollars diminished by 2, is half the number of coins. 
What is the number of coins of each sort ? 

40. Suppose a man owes $1000, what sum shall he pay 
daily so as to cancel the debt, principal and interest, at the end 
of a year, reckoning it at 6 per cent, simple interest ? 

41 . A merchant bought two pieces of linen cloth, containing 
together 120 yards. He sold each piece for as many cents per 
yard as it contained yards, and found that one brought him in 
ohly ^ as much as the other. How many yards were there in 
each piece f 

42. A criminal having escaped from prison, travelled 10 
hours before his escape was knowh. He was then pursued so 
as to be gained upon 3 miles an hour. After his pursuers had 
travelled 8 hours, they met an express going at the. same rate 
as themselves, who met the criminal 2 hours and 24 min. be- 
fore. In what time from the commencement of the pursuit will 
they overtake him ? 

43. A and B enter into partnership with a joint stock of 
$900. A's capital was employed 4 months, and B*s 7 months* 
When the stock and gain were divided, A received $512, and 
B $469. What was each man's stock } 

44. A gentleman bought a rectangular lot of valuable land, 
giving 10 dollars for every foot in the perimeter. If the same 
quantity had been in a square, and he had bought it in the dame 
way, it would have cost him $33 less ; and if he had bought a 
square piece of the same perimeter he would have had 12^ rods 
more. What were the dimensions of the piece he bought ? 

45. A and B put to interest sums amounting together to 800 
dollars. A's rate of interest was 1 per cent, more than B% 
his yearly interest | of B's ; and at the end of 10 years his prin- 
cipal and simple interest amounted to 4 of B's. What sum waii 
put at interest by each, and at what rate f 

46. Two messengers, A and B, were despatched at the saiae 
time to a place 90 miles distant ; the former of whom riding one 
mile an hour more than the other, arrived at the end of his jour- 
ney an hour before him. At what rate did each travel per hour ? 

47. A and B lay out some money on speculation. A 61^ 
poses of bis bargain for $11, and gains as much per cent« $» B 
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$\lb^ gaining 75 cents per yard. How many yards were 
Uiere, and what did it cost him per yard? 

63. There is a rectangular field containing 10 acres, 1 quar- 
ter, 6 rods, and the length of it exceeds the breadth by 12 rods. 
Required tlie dimensions of the field. 

64. A man travelled 96 miles, and then found that if lie had 
travelled 2 miles faster per hour, he should have been 8 hours 
less in performing the same journey. At what rate per hour 
did he travel ? 

65. A regiment of soldiers, consisting of 900 men, is formed 
into two squares, one of which has 6 men more in a side than 
the other. What is the number of men in a side of each 
square f 

66. A and B gravelled on the same road and at the same 
rate from Huntingdon to London. At the 50th mile stone 
fi'om London, A overtook a drove of geese which were pro- 
ceeding at the rate of three miles in two hours ; and two 
hours afterwards met a stage waggon, which was moving at 
the rate of 9 miles in 4 hours. B overtook the same drove of 
geese at the 45th mile stone,* and met the same stage waggon 
exactly forty minutes before lie came to the olst mile stone. 
Where was B when A reached London i 

67. Two men, A and B, bought a farm consisting of 200 
acres, for which they paid $200 each. On dividing the land, 
A says to B, if you will let me have my part in the situation 
which I shall choose, you shall have so much more land than I, 
that mine shall cost 75 cents per acre more than yours. B ac- 
cepted the proposal. How much land did each have, and 
what was the price of each per acre ? 

68. A person bought two cubical stacks of hay for 4 1 £ ; each 
of them cost as many shillings per solid yard as there were yards 
in a side of the other, and the greater stood on more ground than 
the less by 9 square yards. What was the price of each ? 

69. Two partners, A and B, dividing their gain $60 B 
took $20 ; A's money was in trade 4 months, and if the num- 
ber 50 be divided by A's money, the quotient will ^ive the 
number of months that B's money, which was $100, continued 
in trade. What was A's money, and how long did B's con- 
tinue in trade f 

END. 
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Colbum^s First LessonSy or, InteUecivxd Arithmetic* 

THE merits of this little work are so well known, and so highly appreciat' 
r,d in Boston and its vicinity, that any recommendation of it is unnecessary', 
excfept to those^ parents and teachers in the country, to whom it has not been 
introduced. To such it may be interesting and important to be informed, that 
the system of which this work gives the elementary principles, is founded on 
this simple maxim ; that, children should he instructed in every science, just so 
fast as they can understand it. In conformity with this principle, the book 
commences with examples so simple, that they can be perfectly comprehended 
and performed mentally by children of four or five years of ace ; having per- 
formed these, the scholar will be enabled to answer the more difficult que^tlons 
which follow. He will find, at every stage of his pro^jrps-s, that what he has 
already done has perfectly prepared him for what is at pn .sent required. This 
will encourage him to proceed, and will afford him a satisfaction in his study, 
which can never be enjoyed while performing the merely mechanical operation 
of ciphering according to artificial rules. 

This method entirely supersedes the necessity of any rules, and the book 
coiituitis none. The scholar learns to reason correctly respectinff all combina' 
Uons of numbers ; and if he reasons correctly, he must obtain the desired re- 
sult. The scholar who can be made to itnderstand how a sum should be done, 
needs neither book nor instructer to dictate how it must be done. 

This admirable elementary Arithmetic introduces the scholar at ono' to that 
simple, practical system, which accords with the natural operations of the hu- 
man mind. All that is learned in this way is precisely what will be found es- 
sential in transacting the ordinary business of life, and it prepares the way, in 
the best possible manner, for the more abstruse investigations which belong to 
maturer age. Children of five or six years of age will be able to make consi- 
dernble progres.s in the science of numbers by pursuing this simple method of 
studying it, and it will uniformly be found that this is one of the most usefiil 
and interesting sciences upon which their minds can be occupied. By using 
this work children may be farther advanced at the age of nine or ten, than they 
can be at the age of fourteen or fifleen by the common method. Those who 
have used it, and are regarded as competent judges, have uniformly decided 
that more can be learned fi'om it in one year, than can be acquired in two yearn 
from any other treatise ever published in America. Those who regard econo- 
my in time and money, cannot fail of holding a work in high estimation which 
will afford these important advantages. 

Colburn's First Lessons arc accompanied with such instructions as to the 
proper mode of using them, as will relieve parents and teachers firom any em- 
oarraesment. The sale of the work has been so extensive that the publishers 
have been enabled so to reduce its pric(*. that it U, at once, the cheapest and 
the best Arithmetic in the country. 



Improved School Books- 
Colhurnh Sequel, 

THIS work consists of two parts, in the fij^t of which the author has given a 
great variety of questions, arranged according to the method pursued in the 
First Lessons ; the second part consists of a few questions, with the solution of 
Ibem, and such oopious illustrations of the principles involved in the examples 
in the first part of the" work, that the whole is. rendered perfectly intelligiole. 
The two parts are designed to be studied together. The answers to the ques- 
tions in tne first part are given in a Key, which is published separately for 
the use of instructers. If tne sofadlar find any sum difficult, he must turn to the 
principles and illustrations, given in the second part, and these will furnish all 
the assistance that is needed. 

The design of this arrangement is to make the scholar understand his subject 
thorougUy, instead of pedorming his sums by rule. 

The First Lessons contain onlv exaniples of numbers so small, that tliev can 
be solved without the use of a slate. The Sequel commences with small and 
timple combinations, and proceeds gradually to the more extensive and varied, 
and the scholar wiJl rarely have occasion for a principle in arithmetic which is 
not fully illustrated in this work. 



ColhurvCs introduction to Algebra, 

THOSE who are competent to decide on the merits of this work consider it 
eqotl, at least, to either of the others composed by the same author. 

The publtflbers cannot desire that it should have a higher commendatioK. 
The science of Algebra is so much simplified, that children may proceed witli 
ease and advantage to the study of it, as soon as they have finished the preced- 
ing treatises on arithmetic. Tho .inmo method is pursued in this as in the au- 
thor's other works ; every thing is made plain as he proceeds with his Kubject. 

The uses which are performed by this science give it a high claim lo more 
general attention. Few of the more abstract mathematical investigations can 
be conducted without it ; and a great proportion of those, for which arithmetic 
is used, would be performed with much greater facility and accuracy by an al- 
gebraic process. 

The study of Algebra is singularly adapted to discipline the mind, and give it 
direct and simple modes of reasoning, and it is universally regarded as one of 
the most pleasmg studies in which the mind can be engaged. 



